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Introduction 


W elcome to the Fifth Edition of The American 
Heritage Dictionary of the English Language. This 

- new edition contains the cumulative additions and 

revisions made by the dictionary’s editors since the previous edition was 
released in 2000. My colleagues and I have in effect re-researched and 
rewritten the dictionary to reflect contemporary knowledge and culture. 

For me, the Fifth Edition marks the third time around doing such 
work. I was Senior Editor on the Third Edition (1992) and Executive 
Editor on the Fourth (2000). Working on the same dictionary for 20 
years makes you hyperaware of the breathtaking pace of innovation that 
has become the norm for the English language. People who think “the 
dictionary” is somehow “done” are not taking notice of the tumultuous 
change in their linguistic surroundings. This edition has about 10,000 
new words and senses (new entries and new definitions) that were not in 
the Fourth Edition, and the Fourth Edition had roughly that amount of 
new material over the Third Edition. 

What is this new material? Where does it all come from? From 
every walk of life and every corner of the universe. For example, there 
are new words from technology (like crowdsourcing , quantum computer, 
and wikify), from medicine and physiology (like ghrelin, metabolome, 
and MRSA), from astronomy (like Big Rip, exoplanet, and plutino ), 
from biology (like dulosis, kermode, and xoloitzcuintli ), from sports 
(lik efakie, kiteboarding, and muay thai), and from cooking (like kunefe, 
sancocho, and zaatar). And there are loads of informal and fun words like 
crop top, ginormous, ka-ching, vacay, and wifty. New senses include the 
virtual-reality sense of avatar, the Internet sense of cloud, the hamburger 
sense of slider, the protein sense of chaperone, the dark-energy sense of 
quintessence, and the real-estate senses of flip and stage. This tide of new 
linguistic phenomena is in many ways a measure of our collective curiosity 
and creativity. It represents who we are and where we are going. To not 
have access to this information is to be isolated in our own culture. 

But it is not just the new material that makes this edition different 
from the last one. Most of the entries that were in the Fourth Edition have 
had changes made to them for the Fifth. We ask ourselves, Is the entry 
word spelled and styled correctly? Does its pronunciation reflect current 
practice? Are the definitions accurate, easy to understand, and ordered 
in a manner that seems logical and useful to readers? We examine the 
example sentences to see if they can’t be revised to illustrate the word’s 
meaning more convincingly. We add new example sentences and also 
quotations from respected writers, both contemporary and historical, to 
show how they have put specific words to good effect. In this respect, 
every entry in a dictionary represents a separate research project for the 
dictionary’s editors. 

With the help of experts in many different fields (see the list of 
consultants on pages viii-ix), thousands of existing definitions have 


been revised and updated to reflect new advances in all areas. We 
have tried to present this information in ways that are both accessible 
and engaging—to make it easy for you to move about the miraculous 
web of words and to learn about words in multiple ways. Over 4,000 
entries have attractive full-color photographs and illustrations that are 
fun to look at and that make the definitions immediately understand¬ 
able. All of these images were freshly researched and are new to this 
edition. 

With multiple note programs in usage, word history, synonyms, 
and language variation and change, the Fifth Edition offers you the 
opportunity to gain an in-depth appreciation of words, to see the hidden 
connections between words, and to develop a more robust vocabulary. 
The etymologies, often linked to two appendices tracing words of Indo- 
European and Semitic origin back to their roots in prehistory, are unique 
and seductive. The appendices have introductory essays by the scholars 
who compiled them so you can learn what the ancient peoples who gave 
us the ancestors of these words were like. The notes on English usage 
reflect an ongoing and dynamic research program that is explained by 
the Chair of the Usage Panel, Steven Pinker, in his essay on pages xvi-xix. 
This program, too, is unique, and it shows how people’s attitudes about 
words have changed and are changing. The program is based on surveys 
of usage sent to the members of the Panel, a group of about 200 prominent 
users of English, including linguists, scholars, scientists, novelists, poets, 
humorists, and translators. There are even a couple of artists, cartoonists, 
and film directors, along with the odd senator, judge, and ambassador. In 
the surveys the panelists rule on the acceptability of emerging usages like 
whether forebearers can be a legitimate word and whether painstaking 
can mean “painful.” They also express their opinions about traditional 
usage bugbears like different than and most unique. 

Certainly a major benefit of seeing this dictionary through three 
editions in print and digital formats has been my appreciation of both 
kinds of media as effective, although different, ways of learning about 
words. We have designed the book to be both readable and attractive 
with loads of colorful art and special features so that readers can 
browse through its contents and be drawn into whole-page spreads and 
sequences of entries, and readily see the interconnections between words. 
The electronic iterations of the dictionary offer the speed, convenience, 
and precision of today’s digital technology. I use both versions of this 
dictionary on a regular basis, and I rejoice in what they offer to users. 

If you want to become a better communicator and a more 
knowledgeable person, explore this dictionary—in whatever form that 
suits you. It will deliver. 

Joseph P. Pickett 

Executive Editor 
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he Appendix of Indo-European Roots (Appendix I) 
.JL. that follows this essay is designed to allow the reader 

- to trace English words derived from Indo-European 

languages back to their fundamental components in Proto-Indo-Euro¬ 
pean, the parent language of all ancient and modern Indo-European lan¬ 
guages. This essay provides some basic information about the structure 
and grammar of Proto-Indo-European as an aid to understanding the 
etymologies of these English words. In the text below, terms in boldface 
are Indo-European roots and words that appear as entries in Appendix 
I. Words in small capitals are Modern English derivatives of Indo-Euro¬ 
pean roots. An asterisk (*) is used to signal a word or form that is not 
preserved in any written documents but that can be reconstructed on the 
basis of other evidence. 


The Comparative Method 

Indo-European is the name given for geographic reasons to the large 
and well-defined linguistic family that includes most of the languages of 
Europe, past and present, as well as those found in a vast area extending 
across Iran and Afghanistan to the northern half of the Indian subconti¬ 
nent. In modern times the family has spread by colonization throughout 
the Western Hemisphere. 

A curious byproduct of the age of colonialism and mercantilism was 
the introduction of Sanskrit in the 18th century to European intellectuals 
and scholars long familiar with Latin and Greek and with the European 
languages of culture—Romance, Germanic, and Slavic. The compari¬ 
son of the classical language of India with the two classical languages of 
Europe revolutionized the perception of linguistic relationships. 

Speaking to the Asiatick Society in Calcutta on February 2, 1786, 
the English Orientalist and jurist Sir William Jones (1746-1794) uttered 
his now famous pronouncement: 

The Sanskrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonder¬ 
ful structure; more perfect than the Greek, more copious than 
the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either, yet bearing 
to both of them a stronger affinity, both in the roots of verbs and 
in the forms of grammar, than could possibly have been pro¬ 
duced by accident; so strong, indeed, that no philologer could 
examine them all three, without believing them to have sprung 
from some common source, which, perhaps, no longer exists. 

Of course, the fact that certain languages present similarities among 
themselves does not necessarily mean they are related. Some similarities 
may be accidental: the Greek verb “to breathe,” “blow,” has a root pneu -, 
and in the language of the Klamath of Oregon the verb “to blow” is pniw -, 
but these languages are not remotely related. Other similarities may reflect 
universal or near-universal features of human language: in the languages 
of most countries where the bird is known, the cuckoo has a name derived 
from the noise it makes. A vast number of languages around the globe 
have “baby talk” words like mama and papa. Finally, languages commonly 
borrow words and other features from one another, in a whole gamut of 
ways ranging from casual or chance contact to learned coinages of the 
kind that English systematically makes from Latin and Greek. 

But where all of these possibilities must be excluded, the compara- 
tist assumes genetic filiation: descent from a common ancestor. In the 
case of Indo-European, as Sir William Jones surmised over two centu¬ 


ries ago, that ancestor no longer exists. It has been rightly said that the 
comparatist has one fact and one hypothesis. The one fact is that certain 
languages present similarities among themselves so numerous and so 
precise that they cannot be attributed to chance and of such a kind that 
they cannot be explained as borrowings or as universal features. The one 
hypothesis is that these languages must then be the result of descent from 
a common original. 

In the early part of the 19th century, scholars set about system¬ 
atically exploring the similarities observable among the principal lan¬ 
guages spoken now or formerly in the regions from Iceland and Ireland 
in the west to India in the east and from Scandinavia in the north to Italy 
and Greece in the south. They were able to group these languages into a 
family that they called Indo-European (the term first occurs in English in 
1813, though in a sense slightly different from todays). The similarities 
among the different Indo-European languages require us to assume that 
they are the continuation of a single prehistoric language, a language we 
call Indo-European or Proto-Indo-European. In the words of the greatest 
Indo-Europeanist of his age, the French scholar Antoine Meillet (1866- 
1936), “We will term Indo-European language every language which at 
any time whatever, in any place whatever, and however altered, is a form 
taken by this ancestor language, and which thus continues by an uninter¬ 
rupted tradition the use of Indo-European.” 

The dialects or branches of Indo-European still represented today 
by one or more languages are Indie and Iranian, Greek, Armenian, 
Slavic, Baltic, Albanian, Celtic, Italic, and Germanic. The present century 
has seen the addition of two branches to the family, both of which are 
extinct: Hittite and other Anatolian languages, the earliest attested in the 
Indo-European family, spoken in what is now Turkey in the second and 
first millennia bc; and the two Tocharian languages, the easternmost of 
Indo-European dialects, spoken in Chinese Turkistan (modern Xinjiang 
Uygur) in the first millennium ad. 

English is the most prevalent member of the Indo-European family, 
the native language of more than 350 million people and the most impor¬ 
tant second language in the world. It is one of many direct descendants 
of Indo-European, one of whose dialects became prehistoric Common 
Germanic, which subdivided into dialects of which one was West Ger¬ 
manic; this in turn broke up into further dialects, one of which emerged 
into documentary attestation as Old English. From Old English we can 
follow the development of the language directly, in texts, down to the 
present day. 

This history is our linguistic heritage; our ancestors, in a real cultural 
sense, are our linguistic ancestors. But it must be stressed that linguistic 
heritage, while it may tend to correspond with cultural continuity, does 
not imply genetic or biological descent. Linguists use the phrase “geneti¬ 
cally related” to refer simply to languages descended from a common 
ancestor. The transmission of language by conquest, assimilation, migra¬ 
tion, or any other ethnic movement is a complex and enigmatic process 
that this discussion does not propose to examine—beyond the general 
proposition that in the case of Indo-European no conclusions about bio¬ 
logical descent can or should be drawn. 

Although English is a member of the Germanic branch of Indo- 
European and retains much of the basic structure of its origin, it has an 
exceptionally mixed lexicon. During the 1400 years of its documented 
history, it has borrowed extensively and systematically from its German¬ 
ic and Romance neighbors and from Latin and Greek, as well as more 
sporadically from other languages (compare the Appendix of Semitic 
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Roots in English, pages 2072-2078). At the same time, it has lost the 
great bulk of its original Old English vocabulary. However, the inherited 
vocabulary, though now numerically a small proportion of the total, re¬ 
mains the genuine core of the language; all of the 100 words shown to be 
the most frequent in the Corpus of Present-Day American English, also 
known as the Brown Corpus, are native words; and of the second 100,83 
are native. A childrens tale like The Little Red Hen, for example, contains 
virtually no loanwords. 

Yet precisely because of its propensity to borrow from ancient and 
modern Indo-European languages, especially those mentioned above but 
including nearly every other member of the family, English has in a way 
replaced much of the Indo-European lexicon it lost. Thus, while the distinc¬ 
tion between native and borrowed vocabulary remains fundamentally im¬ 
portant, more than 50 percent of the basic roots of Indo-European as rep¬ 
resented in Julius Pokorny s Indogermanisches Etymologisches Worterbuch 
[Indo-European Etymological Dictionary] (Bern, 1959) are represented 
in Modern English by one means or the other. Indo-European therefore 
looms doubly large in the background of our language. 

After the initial identification of a prehistoric language underlying 
the modern Indo-European family and the foundation of the science of 
comparative linguistics, the detailed reconstruction of Proto-Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean proceeded by stages still fascinating to observe. The main out¬ 
lines of the reconstructed language were already seen by the end of the 
1870s, but it was only during the course of the 20th century that cer¬ 
tain of these features received general acceptance. The last decades of 
the 20th century and the first of the 21st have witnessed a resurgence of 
Indo-European studies, catalyzed by advances in linguistic theory and an 
increase in the available data that have resulted in a picture of the recon¬ 
structed proto-language that is, in a word, tighter. The grammar of Indo- 
European today is more thoroughly organized and more sharply focused 
at all levels. There are fewer loose ends, fewer hazy areas, and those that 
remain are more clearly identified as such. New etymologies continue 
to be made, new roots are recognized, and older etymologies undergo 
revision to incorporate new evidence or better analyses. Research contin¬ 
ues to uncover previously unknown items of the basic vocabulary of the 
Indo-Europeans. The German scholar Eva Tichy has recently proposed 
the new root oit-, “to take along, fetch,” with reflexes in Greek oisomai, “I 
will carry, fetch” (seen in English esophagus), and Latin uti, “to use” (the 
source of English use); the American scholar Craig Melchert has added 
Cuneiform Luwian hizza(i)-, “to fetch,” to the evidence supporting this 
new root. The attention to detail in reconstruction in this newly revised 
roots appendix reflects these ongoing developments in the field: Indo- 
European studies are alive with excitement, growth, and change. 

The comparative method—what we have called the comparatists 
“one fact and one hypothesis”—remains today the most powerful device 
for elucidating linguistic history. When it is carried to a successful conclu¬ 
sion, the comparative method leads not merely to the assumption of the 
previous existence of an antecedent common language but to a reconstruc¬ 
tion of all the salient features of that language. In the best circumstances, 
as with Indo-European, we can reconstruct the sounds, forms, words, 
even the structure of sentences—in short, both grammar and lexicon—of 
a language spoken before the human race had invented the art of writ¬ 
ing. It is worth reflecting on this accomplishment. A reconstructed gram¬ 
mar and dictionary cannot claim any sort of completeness, to be sure, and 
the reconstruction may always be changed because of new data or better 
analysis. But it remains true, as one distinguished scholar has put it, that a 
reconstructed protolanguage is “a glorious artifact, one which is far more 
precious than anything an archaeologist can ever hope to unearth.” 


An Example of Reconstruction 

Before proceeding with a survey of the lexicon and culture of the Indo- 
Europeans, it may be helpful to give a concrete illustration of the method 


used to reconstruct the Proto-Indo-European vocabulary and a brief 
description of some of the main features of the Proto-Indo-European 
language. The example will serve as an introduction to the comparative 
method and indicate as well the high degree of precision that the tech¬ 
niques of reconstruction permit. 

A number of Indo-European languages show a similar word for the 
kinship term “daughter-in-law”: Sanskrit snusa, Old English snoru, Old 
Church Slavonic snukha (Russian snokha ), Latin nurus, Greek nuos, and 
Armenian nu. All of these forms, called cognates, provide evidence for the 
phonetic shape of the prehistoric Indo-European word for “daughter-in- 
law” that is their common ancestor. Sanskrit, Germanic, and Slavic agree 
in showing an Indo-European word that began with sn-. We know that 
an Indo-European s was lost before n in other words in Latin, Greek, and 
Armenian, so we can confidently assume that Latin nurus, Greek nuos, 
and Armenian nu also go back to an Indo-European *sn-. (Compare 
Latin nix [stem niv-], “snow,” with English snow, which preserves the s.) 
This principle is spoken of as the regularity of sound correspondences; it is 
basic to the sciences of etymology and comparative linguistics. 

Sanskrit, Latin, Greek, and Armenian agree in showing the first 
vowel as -u-. We know from other examples that Slavic u regularly corre¬ 
sponds to Sanskrit u and that in this position Germanic o (of Old English 
snoru) has been changed from an earlier u. It is thus justifiable to recon¬ 
struct an Indo-European word beginning *snu~. 

For the consonant originally following *snu~, closer analysis is re¬ 
quired. The key is furnished first by the Sanskrit form, for we know there 
is a rule in Sanskrit that s always changes to s (a sh-like sound) after the 
vowel u. Therefore a Sanskrit snus- must go back to an earlier *snus~. In 
the same position, after u, an old -s- changes to kh (like the ch in Scottish 
loch or German ach) in Slavic; hence the Slavic word, too, reflects *snus-. 
In Latin always, and in Germanic under certain conditions, an old -s- be¬ 
tween vowels changed to -r-. For this reason Latin nurus and Old English 
snoru may go back to older *snus- (followed by a vowel) as well. In Greek 
and Armenian, on the other hand, an old -s- between vowels disappeared 
entirely, as we know from numerous instances. Greek nuos and Arme¬ 
nian nu (stem nuo-) thus regularly presuppose the same earlier form, 
*snus- (followed by a vowel). All the comparative evidence agrees, then, 
on the Indo-European root form *snus-. 

For the ending, the final vowels of Sanskrit snusa, Old English snoru, 
and Slavic snukha all presuppose earlier -a (*snus-a), which is the ordinary 
feminine ending of these languages. On the other hand, Latin nurus, Greek 
nuos, and Armenian nu (stem nuo-) all regularly presuppose the earlier 
ending *-os ( *snus-os ). We have an apparent impasse; but the way out is 
given by the gender of the forms in Greek and Latin. They are feminine, 
even though most nouns in Latin -us and Greek -os are masculine. 

Feminine nouns in Latin -us and Greek -os, since they are an ab¬ 
normal type, cannot have been created afresh; they must have been in¬ 
herited. This suggests that the original Indo-European form was *snusos, 
of feminine gender. On the other hand, the commonplace freely formed 
ending for feminine nouns was *-d. It is reasonable to suggest that the 
three languages Sanskrit, Germanic, and Slavic replaced the peculiar 
feminine ending *-os (because that ending was normally masculine) 
with the normal feminine ending *-a, and thus that the oldest form of 
the word was *snusos (feminine). 

One point remains to be ascertained: the accent. Of those five lan¬ 
guage groups that reflect the Indo-European accent—Sanskrit, Greek, 
(Balto-)Slavic, Germanic, and Anatolian—only Anatolian lacks a cog¬ 
nate, but the first three agree in showing a form accented on the last 
syllable: snusa, nuos, snokha. The Germanic form is equally precise, how¬ 
ever, since the rule is that old -s- went to -r- (Old English snoru) only if 
the accented syllable came after the -s-. 

On this basis we may add the finishing touch to our reconstruction: the 
full form of the word for “daughter-in-law” in Indo-European is *snusos. 

It is noteworthy that no single language in the family preserves this 
word intact. In every language, in every tradition in the Indo-European 
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family, the word has been somehow altered from its original shape. It is 
the comparative method that permits us to explain the different forms 
in this variety of languages by the reconstruction of a unitary common 
prototype, a common ancestor. 

Proto-Indo-European Grammar: 

Sounds and Forms 

A large part of the success of the comparative method with the Indo- 
European family is due to both the number and the precision of the 
agreements among the languages, not only in the regular sound corre¬ 
spondences of the roots but even more strikingly in the particulars of 
morphology, the forms of language in their grammatical function. Con¬ 
sider the partial paradigms of the words for “dog” (kwon-) and “to kill” 
(g w hen-): 



Hittite 

Greek 

Vedic Sanskrit 

nominative 

kuwas 

kuon 

s(u)va 

accusative 

kuwanan 

kuna 

svanam 

genitive 

kunas 

kunos 

sunas 




Proto-Indo- 


Lithuanian 

Old Irish 

European 

nominative 

$ud 

cu 

*k(u)wd(n) 

accusative 

siini 

coin 

*kwontp 

genitive 

suns 

con 

*kunes 



Vedic 

Proto-Indo- 


Hittite 

Sanskrit 

European 

third singular 

present 

indicative 

kuenzi 

hand 

*g w hen-ti 

third plural 

present 

indicative 

kunanzi 

ghnanti 

*g w hn-enti 


The agreement of detail in sound correspondences (see the chart 
on pages 2034-2035), in vowel alternations and their distribution, in the 
accent, in the grammatical forms (endings), and in the syntactic func¬ 
tions is little short of astounding. 

Speech Sounds and Their Alternations. The system of 
sounds in Proto-Indo-European was rich in stop consonants. There was 
an unvoiced series, p, t, k (like the ky sound at the beginning of cute), 
k (like the c of cup), k w (like the qu of quick), a voiced series, b, d, g, g, 
g w , and a voiced aspirate or “murmured” series, bh, dh, gh, gh, g w h, pro¬ 
nounced like the voiced series but followed by a puff of breath. (Some 
scholars would reinterpret the traditional voiced series as an unvoiced 
ejective, or glottalized, one. While this new glottalic theory accounts for 
some typological difficulties, it introduces more problems than it solves. 
In this work, as in most current handbooks, Indo-European forms appear 
in their traditional shape.) 

The three series of k-like sounds, or velars, seen above—termed 
palatal ( k, g, gh), plain ( k, g, gh), and labiovelar (k w , g w , g M 7z)—were re¬ 
duced to two in most of the daughter languages. In the so-called “centum 
languages” (comprising Greek, Italic, Germanic, and Celtic), the palatal 
velars become plain velars and the labiovelars at first remained, while 
in the “satem” languages (Indo-Iranian, Balto-Slavic, and Armenian), 
the labiovelars became plain velars and the palatals became sibilants. 
(The terms “centum” and “satem” come respectively from the Latin and 


Avestan words for “hundred,” illustrating the two developments.) The 
boldface entry words in Appendix I do not distinguish plain from palatal 
velars, but more precise information is given for the interested reader in 
some entries following the English gloss of the root. 

If Proto-Indo-European was rich in stop consonants, it was cor¬ 
respondingly poor in continuants, or fricatives, such as English f, v, th, 
s, and z, having only s, which was voiced to z before voiced stop con¬ 
sonants. It had as well three laryngeals or h -like sounds, hj, h 2 , h 3 , of 
disputed phonetic value (equivalent notations are d Y , d 2 , d 3 or H h H 2 , 
H 3 ). The sounds are preserved as such (at least in part) only in Hittite 
and the other Anatolian languages in cuneiform documents from the 
second millennium bc. Compare Hittite pahs-, “to protect,” coming di¬ 
rectly from Indo-European *pah 2 -s- (pastor, see pa-), or Hittite harb-, 
“to change allegiance or status,” from Indo-European *h 3 orbh-, probably 
originally “to turn” (orphan, see orbh-). In all the other languages of 
the family, the laryngeals are lost, and their former presence in a word 
can only be deduced from indirect evidence such as the vowel “coloring” 
and the contractions discussed below. Elucidation of the details of these 
laryngeals remains one of the most interesting problems confronting 
Indo-Europeanists today. 

Proto-Indo-European had two nasals, m and n, two liquids, r and l, 
and the glides w and y. A salient characteristic of Indo-European was that 
these sounds could function both as consonants and as vowels. Their con¬ 
sonantal value was as in English. As vowels, symbolized m, n, l, and r, the 
liquids and nasals sounded much like the final syllables of English bottom, 
button, bottle, and butter. The vocalic counterparts of w and y were the 
vowels u and i. The laryngeals too could function both as consonants 
and as vowels: their consonantal value was that of h -like sounds, while as 
vowels they were varieties of schwa, much like the final syllable of English 
sofa; hence the choice of schwa to represent laryngeals in Appendix I. 

The other vowels of Indo-European were e, o, and a. These, as well 
as i and u, occurred both long and short, as did the diphthongs ei, oi , ai, 
eu, ou, au. (All vowels are pronounced as in Latin or Italian.) Since we 
can distinguish chronological layers in Proto-Indo-European, it can be 
said that a number of the long vowels of later Indo-European resulted 
from the contraction of early Indo-European short vowels with a follow¬ 
ing laryngeal {h 1} h 2 , or h 3 ), a process consisting of the loss of the laryngeal 
with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel. Already in Proto- 
Indo-European itself, two of the three laryngeals had the property of “col¬ 
oring” an adjacent fundamental vowel e to a and o, respectively, before 
the contractions took place. Thus the root pa-, “to protect,” is contracted 
from older *pah 2 -, with “a-coloring” from *peh 2 -; the root do-, “to give,” is 
contracted from older *doh 3 ~, with “o-coloring” from *deh 3 ~; and the root 
dhe-, “to set, put,” is contracted from older *dheh r , without coloring. 
The fundamental vowel in each of these roots, as in most Indo-European 
roots, was originally e. The three laryngeals are identified by number in 
the “oldest root form” information given at the beginning of certain en¬ 
tries in the appendix, following the English gloss of the root. Elsewhere, in 
the boldface entrywords and cross-references, as well as in the italic cita¬ 
tion of root forms and other reconstructions in the main text of an entry, 
the notation of these laryngeals is simplified to a. The vowel before the 
schwa is sufficient to distinguish the three in the cases of contraction to a 
long vowel, and in other positions in most languages other than Greek the 
three merge to one. Laryngeals also colored a following vowel e (but not 
o) before their loss. Thus ant-, “front, forehead,” is from earlier *h 2 ent-, 
colored to *h 2 ant- (Hittite hant -, “front, forehead”); op-, “to work, pro¬ 
duce in abundance,” is from earlier *h 3 ep~, colored to *h 3 op- (Hittite happ- 
in-ant-, “rich”); and ed-, “to eat,” is from earlier ^h^d-, without coloring 
(Hittite ed-, “to eat”). Note that only the vowel e could be colored by a 
laryngeal; owi-, “sheep,” is from *h 2 owi~, while ag- is from *h 2 eg~, with 
coloring. Initial laryngeals are also only noted as part of the “oldest root 
form” information in relevant entries. 

Occasionally the evidence provided by the daughter languages 
allows us to determine that a root contained a laryngeal but does not fur- 
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ther permit us to determine whether that laryngeal was h 1} h 2 , or h 3 ; such 
a laryngeal is notated h x . However, the evidence in such cases sometimes 
also excludes one of the three laryngeals from the reconstruction without 
allowing us to decide between the remaining two; such a laryngeal is no- 
tatated with a slash separating the numbers representing the two possible 
laryngeals. For example, when the evidence allows us to exclude h L but 
not to decide between h 2 or h 3 , the laryngeal is notated as h 2 /y 

A characteristic feature of Indo-European was the system of vocalic 
alternations termed apophony or ablaut. This was a set of internal vowel 
changes expressing different morphological functions. A clear reflex of 
this feature is preserved in the English strong verbs, where, for example, 
the vocalic alternations between write and wrote, give and gave, express 
the present and past tenses. Ablaut in Indo-European affected the vowels 
e and o. The fundamental form was e; this e could appear as o under 
certain conditions, and in other conditions both e and o could disappear 
entirely. On this basis we speak of given forms in Indo-European as ex¬ 
hibiting, respectively, the e-grade (or full grade), the o-grade, or the zero 
grade. The e and the o might furthermore occur as long e or d, termed 
the lengthened grade. 

To illustrate: the Indo-European root ped-, “foot,” appears in the 
e-grade in Latin ped- (pedal), but in the o-grade in Greek pod- (podia¬ 
trist). Germanic *fdtuz (foot) reflects the lengthened o-grade *pod~. 
The zero grade of the same root shows no vowel at all: *pd-, *bd~, a form 
attested in Sanskrit and Greek. 

When the zero grade involved a root with one of the sounds m, n, 
r, /, w, or y (collectively termed resonants)y the resonant would regularly 
appear in its vocalic function, forming a syllable. We have the e-grade 
root senk w - in English sink, the o-grade form *sonk w - in sank, and the 
zero-grade form *snk w - in sunk. 

In the paradigms cited earlier, the word for “dog,” kwon-, appears 
in the o-grade in the accusative case *kwon-(m), in the zero grade in the 
genitive case *kun-(es), and in the lengthened o-grade in the nominative 
case *kwd(n). Note that the nonsyllabic resonant w appears as the vowel 
u when it becomes syllabic. The verb “to kill,” g w hen-, appears in the e- 
grade in the third singular *g n 'hen-(ti), and in the zero grade in the third 
plural *g w hn-(enti). It appears in the o-grade *g w hon- in Germanic *ban- 
on- (bane). The n of the zero grade *g w hn- becomes syllabic ( n ) before a 
consonant: *g w hn-(tya-) becoming Germanic *gundjo (gun). 

In the case of roots with long vowels arising from contraction with 
a laryngeal, the ablaut can be most clearly understood by referring to the 
older, uncolored and uncontracted forms. Thus pa-, “to protect,” con¬ 
tracted from *peh 2 -y colored to *pah 2 ~, has a zero grade *ph 2 - (or in sim¬ 
plified notation, pd-)\ do-, “to give,” contracted from *deh 3 - y colored to 
*doh 3 -> has a zero grade *dh 3 - (or in simplified notation, do-); dhe-, “to 
place,” contracted from *dheh r , has a zero grade *dhh r (or in simplified 
notation, do-). The fundamental vowel of the full grade disappears in the 
zero grade, and only the laryngeal remains. Long u and long i could also 
arise from contractions with a laryngeal: full grade peus-, “to purify,” 
has a zero grade *puh x - (or in simplified notation, *puo~), contracted to 
*pu- (pure); full grade peia-, “to be fat, swell,” has a zero grade *pih x - (or 
in simplified notation, *p/a-), contracted to *pl- (Irish). In roots of the 
structure of po(i)-, “to drink,” from earlier *peh 3 (i)-, the variant with (i) 
formed a zero-grade *pih 3 - } contracted to *pi- (pirogi). 

Grammatical Forms and Syntax. Proto-Indo-European was 
a highly inflected language. Grammatical relationships and the syntactic 
function of words in the sentence were indicated primarily by variations 
in the endings of the words. Nouns had different endings for different 
cases, such as the subject and the direct object of the verb, the posses¬ 
sive, and many other functions, and for the different numbers, namely 
the singular, plural, and a special dual number for objects occurring in 
pairs. Verbs had different endings for the different persons (first, second, 
third) and numbers (singular, plural, dual), for the voices active, passive, 
and middle (a sort of reflexive), as well as special affixes for a rich variety 


of tenses, moods, and categories such as causative-transitive ( *-eyo -) and 
stative-intransitive (*-e-) verbs (< *-eh r ). Practically none of this rich 
inflection is preserved in Modern English, but it has left its trace in many 
formations in Germanic and in other languages such as Latin and Greek. 
These are noted in Appendix I where they are relevant. 

With the exception of the numbers five to ten and a group of par¬ 
ticles including certain conjunctions and quasi-adverbial forms, all In¬ 
do-European words underwent inflection. The structure of all inflected 
words, regardless of part of speech, was the same: root plus one or more 
suffixes plus ending. Thus the word *ker-wo-s } “a stag,” is composed of the 
root ker- 1 , “horn,” plus the noun suffix *-u-, plus the possessive adjective 
suffix *-o-, plus the nominative singular ending *-s: “the horned one.” The 
root contained the basic semantic kernel, the underlying notion, which 
the suffix could modify in various ways. It was primarily the suffix that 
determined the part of speech of the word. Thus a single root like prek-, 
“to ask,” could, depending on the suffix, form a verb *prk-sko-, “to ask” 
(Latin poscere)y a noun *prek-, “prayer” (Latin preces ), and an adjective 
*prok-o-y “asking” (underlying Latin procus, “suitor”). Note that *prek~, 
*prok- } and *prk- have, respectively, e-grade, o-grade, and zero grade. 

The root could undergo certain modifications. Extensions or enlarge¬ 
ments did not affect the basic meaning and simply reflect formal variations 
between languages. Suffixes had more specific values. There were verbal 
suffixes that made nouns into verbs ( *-yo -) and others that marked differ¬ 
ent types of action, like transitive (f-eyo-) and stative-intransitive (*-£-). 
There were nominal suffixes that made agent nouns (*-ter-), abstract 
nouns ( *-ti-)> verbal nouns ( *-wer/n-) and verbal adjectives {*-to-, *-ent-)> 
and nouns of instrument (*-£ro-) and other functions. 

The root plus the suffix or suffixes constituted the stem. The stems 
represented the basic lexical stock of Indo-European, the separate words 
of its dictionary. Yet a single root would commonly furnish a large number 
of derivative stems with different suffixes, both nominal and verbal, much 
as English love is both noun and verb as well as the base of such deriva¬ 
tives as lovely; lover ; and beloved. For this reason it is customary to group 
such collections of derivatives, in a variety of Indo-European languages, 
under the root on which they are built. The root entries of Appendix I are 
arranged in this way, with derivatives that exhibit similar suffixes forming 
subgroups consisting of Indo-European stems or words. 

Indo-European made extensive use of sufhxation in the formation of 
words but had very few prefixes. The use of such prefixes (“preverbs”) as 
Latin ad- } con-, de-, ex- (advent, convene, derive, express) or Germanic 
be- (become, beget) can be shown to be a development of the individual 
languages after the breakup of the common language. In Indo-European 
such “compounds” represented two independent words, a situation still re¬ 
flected in Hittite and the older Sanskrit of the Vedas (the sacred books of the 
ancient Hindus) and surviving in isolated remnants in Greek and Latin. 

An important technique of word formation in Indo-European was 
composition, the combining of two separate words or notions into a single 
word. Such forms were and continue to be built on underlying simple sen¬ 
tences; an example in English would be “He is someone who cuts wood ,” 
whence “He is a woodcutter It is in the area of composition that English 
has most faithfully preserved the ancient Indo-European patterns of word 
formation, by continuously forming them anew, re-creating them. Thus 
housewife is immediately analyzable into house + wife, a so-called descrip¬ 
tive compound in which the first member modifies the second; the same 
elements compounded in Old English, hus + wif, have been preserved as 
an indivisible unit in hussy. Modern English has many different types of 
compounds, such as blue-eyed, housewife, woodcutter, pickpocket, or cat¬ 
fish; the same types may be found in the other Germanic languages and in 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Celtic, and Slavic. 

The comparative study of Indo-European poetics has shown that 
such compounds were considered particularly apt for elevated, formal 
styles of discourse; they are a salient characteristic especially of Indo- 
European poetic language. In addition, it is amply clear that in Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean society the names of individual persons—at least in the priestly 
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and ruling (or warrior) classes—were formed by such two-member com¬ 
pounds. Greek names like Sophocles, “famed for wisdom,” Celtic names 
like Vercingetorix, “warrior-king,” Slavic names like Mstislav, “famed for 
vengeance,” Old Persian names like Xerxes, “ruling men,” and Germanic 
names like Bertram, “bright raven,” are all compounds. The type goes as 
far back as Proto-Indo-European, even if the individual names do not. 
English family names continue the same tradition with such types as 
Cartwright and Shakespeare, as do those of other languages, like Irish 
(O’)Toole, “having the peoples valor.” 

Semantics. A word of caution should be entered about the semantics 
of the roots. It is perhaps more hazardous to attempt to reconstruct mean¬ 
ing than to reconstruct linguistic form, and the meaning of a root can 
only be extrapolated from the meanings of its descendants. Often these 
diverge sharply from one another, and the scholar is reduced in practice 
to inferring only what seems a reasonable, or even merely possible, se¬ 
mantic common denominator. The result is that reconstructed words, and 
particularly roots, are often assigned hazy, vague, or unspecific meanings. 
This is doubtless quite illusory; a portmanteau meaning for a root should 
not be confused with the specific meaning of a derivative of that root at 
a particular time and place. The apparent haziness in meaning of a given 
Indo-European root often simply reflects the fact that with the passage 
of several thousand years the different words derived from this root in 
divergent languages have undergone semantic changes that are no longer 
recoverable in detail. Nevertheless, some roots can be given specific se¬ 
mantic values, such as nes- 1 , “to return safely home” (nostalgia). 


Lexicon and Culture 

The reconstruction of a. protolanguage —the common ancestor of a family 
of spoken or attested languages—has a further implication. Language is 
a social fact; languages are not spoken in a vacuum but by human beings 
living in a society. When we have reconstructed a protolanguage, we 
have also necessarily established the existence of a prehistoric society, a 
speech community that used that protolanguage. The existence of Proto- 
Indo-European presupposes the existence, in some fashion, of a society 
of Indo-Europeans. 

Language is intimately linked to culture in a complex fashion; it is 
at once the expression of culture and a part of it. Especially the lexicon of 
a language—its dictionary—is a face turned toward culture. Though by 
no means a perfect mirror, the lexicon of a language remains the single 
most effective way of approaching and understanding the culture of its 
speakers. As such, the contents of the Indo-European lexicon provide 
a remarkably clear view of the whole culture of an otherwise unknown 
prehistoric society. 

The evidence that archaeology can provide is limited to material 
remains. But human culture is not confined to material artifacts. The re¬ 
construction of vocabulary can offer a fuller, more interesting view of 
the culture of a prehistoric people than archaeology precisely because it 
includes nonmaterial culture. 

Consider the case of religion. To form an idea of the religion of a 
people, archaeologists proceed by inference, examining temples, sanc¬ 
tuaries, idols, votive objects, funerary offerings, and other material re¬ 
mains. But these may not be forthcoming; archaeology is, for example, of 
little or no utility in understanding the religion of the ancient Hebrews. 
Yet, for the Indo-European-speaking society, we can reconstruct with 
certainty the word for “god,” *deiw-os, and the two-word name of the 
chief deity of the pantheon, *dyeu-pdter- (Latin Iupiter, Greek Zeus pater, 
Sanskrit Dyaus pitar, and Luvian Tatis Tiwaz). The forms *dyeu- and 
*deiw-os are both derivatives of a root dyeu-, meaning “to shine,” which 
appears in the word for “day” in numerous languages (Latin dies; but 
English day is from a different root). The notion of deity was therefore 
linked to the notion of the bright sky. 


The second element of the name of the chief god, *dyeu-p9ter~, is 
the general Indo-European word for father, used not in the sense of 
father as parent but with the meaning of the adult male who is head of 
the household, the sense of Latin paterfamilias. For the Indo-Europeans 
the society of the gods was conceived in the image of their own society 
as patriarchal. The reconstructed words *deiw-os and *dyeu-pdter- alone 
tell us more about the conceptual world of the Indo-Europeans than a 
roomful of graven images. 

The comparative method enables us to construct a basic vocabulary 
for the society of speakers of Proto-Indo-European that extends to virtu¬ 
ally all aspects of their culture. This basic vocabulary is, to be sure, not 
uniform in its attestation. Most Indo-European words are found only in 
some of the attested languages, not in all, which suggests that they may 
have been formed at a period later than the oldest common Indo-Euro¬ 
pean we can reconstruct. There are also dialectal words that are limited 
in the area of their extension, as in the case of an important sociologi¬ 
cal term such as the word for “people,” teuta-, which is confined to the 
western branches: Italic, Celtic, and Germanic. (It is the base of German 
Deutsch and of Dutch and Teutonic.) In cases such as these, where a 
word is attested in several traditions, it is still customary to call it Indo- 
European, even though it may not date from the remotest reconstruct¬ 
ive time. It is in this sense, universally accepted by scholars, that the 
term Indo-European has been used in this dictionary. 

We may examine the contents of this Indo-European lexicon, which 
aside from its inherent interest permits us to ascertain many character¬ 
istics of Indo-European society. It is remarkable that by far the greater 
part of this reconstructed vocabulary is preserved in native or borrowed 
derivatives in Modern English. 

General Terms. It is appropriate to begin with a sampling of basic 
terms that have no special cultural value but attest to the richness of the 
tradition. All are widespread in the family. There are two verbs express¬ 
ing existence, es- and bheua-, found in English is, Latin esse, and Eng¬ 
lish be, Latin futurus (future), respectively. There are verbs meaning 
“to sit” (sed-), “to lie” (legh-, kei- 1 ), and “to stand” (sta-). There are a 
number of verbs of motion, like g w a-, “to come,” ei-, “to go,” tere- 2 , “to 
cross over,” sek w - 1 , “to follow,” kei- 2 , “to set in motion,” and the variants 
of “rolling or turning motion” in wel- 2 , wer- 2 , and k w el- 1 . 

The notion of carrying is represented by the widespread root bher - 1 
(bear 1 ), found in every branch except Anatolian. This root is notewor¬ 
thy in that it formed a phrase no-men- bher-, “to bear a name,” which 
is reconstructible from several traditions, including English. This phrase 
formed a counterpart to no-men- dhe-, “to give a name,” with the verb 
dhe-, “to set, put,” in Sanskrit, Greek, and Slavic tradition. The persis¬ 
tence of these expressions attests the importance of the name-giving 
ritual in Indo-European society. 

For the notions of eating and drinking, the roots ed- and po(i)- 
are most widespread. The metaphor in “drunk, intoxicated,” seems to 
have been created independently a number of times in the history of 
the Indo-European languages; Latin ebrius, “drunk” (inebriated), was 
without etymology until a cognate turned up in the Hittite verb meaning 
“to drink”; both are derived from the root eg w h-. 

The verb “to live” was g w ei-; it formed an adjective *gwi-wos, 
“alive,” which survives in English quick, whose original sense is seen 
in the biblical phrase the quick and the dead. For the notion of beget¬ 
ting or giving birth there are two roots, tek- and the extremely widely 
represented gene-, which appears not only as a verb but also in various 
nominal forms like *gend-os, “race,” and the prototypes of English kin 
and kind. 

A number of qualitative adjectives are attested that go back to the 
protolanguage. Some come in semantic pairs: sen-, “old,” and newo-, 
“new”; also sen-, “old,” and yeu-, “youthful vigor”; *tenu-, “thin” (under 
ten-), and tegu-, “thick”; g w ere-\ “heavy,” and leg w h-, “light.” There 
are also the two prefixes (e)su-, “good, well-,” and dus-, “bad, ill-,” in the 
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Persian rhyton from the Achaemenid empire. This silver vessel, dating from 
the 5th century bc, depicts an ibex, a prized game animal. Rhyta were used in 
many cultures, but the word rhyton itself is from Greek and is derived from 
the root sreu-, "to flow." 

Greek forms borrowed as eu- and dys-. But normally adjectives denot¬ 
ing value judgments like “good” and “bad” are not widespread in the 
family and are subject to replacement; English good, Latin bonus, and 
Greek agathos have nothing to do with one another, and each is confined 
to its own branch of the family. 

The personal pronouns belong to the very earliest layer of Indo- 
European that can be reached by reconstruction. Their forms are unlike 
those of any other paradigms in the language; they have been called the 
“Devonian rocks” of Indo-European. The lack of any formal resemblance 
in English between the subject case (nominative) I and the object case 
(accusative) me is a direct and faithful reflection of the same disparity 
in Proto-Indo-European, respectively eg ( *egd ) and me- 1 . The other 
pronouns are tu- ( He- ), “thou,” nes - 2 or we-, “we,” and yu-, “you.” No 
pronouns for the third person were in use. 

The cognate languages give evidence for demonstrative and inter¬ 
rogative pronouns. Both have also developed into relative pronouns in 
different languages. The most persistent and widespread pronominal 
stems are to- and k w o-, which are preserved in the English demonstra¬ 
tive and interrogative-relative pronouns and adverbs beginning with th- 
(this, then) and wh- (who, which, when). 

All the languages of the family show some or all of the Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean numerals. The language had a decimal system. There is com¬ 
plete agreement on the numerals from two to ten: dwo- ( *duwd ), trei- 
(*treyes), k w etwer- ( *k w etwores ), penk w e, s(w)eks, septm, okto(u), 
newn, dekm. For the numeral “one” the dialects vary. We have a root 
sem - 1 in some derivatives, while the western Indo-European languages 
Germanic, Celtic, and Latin share the form oi-no-. The word for “hun¬ 
dred,” formed from dekm, “ten,” was *(d)kmtom. No common form 
for “thousand” or any other higher number can be reconstructed for 
the protolanguage. The deeper origins of the names of the numbers are 
purely speculative. They were occasionally subject to renewal: “four” in 
the most ancient branch, Anatolian, is a derivative of mei- 2 , “small,” ex¬ 
tended to *meiu~: the meaning was “little (hand),” minus the thumb. 

Nature and the Physical Environment, a large number of 
terms relating to time, weather, seasons, and natural surroundings can 
be reconstructed from the daughter languages, some of which permit 
certain inferences about the homeland of the Indo-European-speaking 
people before the period of migrations took them to the different locali¬ 
ties where they historically appear. 

There are several words for “year,” words that relate to differing con¬ 
ceptions of the passage of time. Such are yer- (year), related to words 
denoting activity; wet- 2 , the year as a measure of the growth of a do¬ 


mestic animal (wether, basically “yearling”); and at- in Latin annus 
(annual), from a verb meaning “to go,” referring to the year as passage 
or change. The seasons were distinguished in Indo-European: ghei-, 
“winter,” wes-r, “spring,” and sem- 2 , “summer.” 

The lunar month was a unit of time. The word for “month” ( *mens-) 
is in some languages identical with the word for “moon,” in others a de¬ 
rivative of it, as in Germanic *mendth remade from *mends-. “Moon/ 
month” in Indo-European is a derivative of the verb “to measure,” me- 2 . 
The adjective sen- ( *seno- ), “old,” was also used for the waning of the 
moon, on the evidence of several languages. 

The other celestial bodies recognized were the sun, sawel-, and the 
stars, ster- 3 . There is evidence from several traditions for similar designa¬ 
tions of the constellation Ursa Major, though these may not go back to the 
earliest Indo-European times. The movement of the sun dictated the names 
for the points of the compass. The word east is derived from the verbal 
root aus-, “to shine,” as is the word for “dawn” (Latin Aurora ), deified since 
Indo-European times on the evidence of Greek, Lithuanian, and Sanskrit. 
The setting sun furnished the word for “evening” and “west”: wes-pero-, 
related in a complex fashion to an older word for night, *k w sep~. The most 
widespread of the words for “night” was nek w -t-, although an earlier 
meaning, “morning or evening twilight,” can still be detected. Words for 
“day” include agh- and such dialectal creations as Latin dies. 

The Indo-Europeans knew snow in their homeland; the word 
sneig w h- is nearly ubiquitous. Curiously enough, however, the word for 
“rain” varies among the different branches; we have words of differing 
distribution such as seua- 2 . 

Conceptions of the sky, or heaven, are varied in the different de¬ 
scendant languages. Although, as we have seen, the root dyeu- occurs 
widely as the divine bright sky, certain languages viewed the heavens as 
basically cloudy; nebh- is “sky” in Balto-Slavic and Iranian, but “cloud” 
elsewhere. Another divine natural phenomenon is illustrated by the root 
(s)tene-, “thunder,” and the name of the Germanic god Thor. 

A word for the earth can be reconstructed as dhghem- (*dhegh- 
om). Other terms of lesser distribution, like kaito-, designated forest or 
uncultivated land. Swampy or boggy terrain was apparently also familiar, 
judging from the evidence of the root pela- 1 . But since none of these 
runs through the whole family, it would not be justifiable to infer any¬ 
thing from them regarding the terrain of a hypothetical original home¬ 
land of the Indo-Europeans. 

On the other hand, from the absence of a general word for “sea” we 
may deduce that the Indo-Europeans were originally an inland people. 
The root mori- is attested dialectally (mere 2 ), but it may well have re¬ 
ferred to a lake or other smaller body of water. Transportation by or 
across water was, however, known to the Indo-Europeans, since most 



Chariot of the Sun. A 14th-century bc bronze and gold-leaf statue of a horse 
pulling the sun on a chariot, unearthed in the Trundholm region of Denmark. 
In Norse mythology as we know it from medieval texts, the sun goddess Sol 
(from Indo-European sawel-, "sun") is pulled across the sky by horses. 
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of the languages attest an old word for “boat” or “ship” nail-, probably 
propelled by oars or a pole (era-, “to row”). 

The names for a number of different trees are widely enough attested 
to be viewed as Proto-Indo-European in date. The general term for “tree” 
and “wood” was deru-. The original meaning of the root was doubtless 
“to be firm, solid,” and from it is derived not only the family of English 
tree but also that of English true. Note that the semantic evolution has 
here been from the general to the particular, from “solid” to “tree” (and 
even “oak” in some dialects), and not the other way around. 

There are very widely represented words for the beech tree, 
bhago-, and the birch, bherag-. These formerly played a significant 
role in attempts to locate the original homeland of the Indo-Europeans, 
since their distribution is geographically distinct. But their ranges may 
have changed over several millennia, and, more important, the same 
word may have been applied to entirely different species of tree. Thus the 
Greek and Latin cognates of beech designate a kind of oak found in the 
Mediterranean lands. 

Indo-European had a generic term for “wild animal,” ghwer- 
(feral). The wolf was known and evidently feared; its name is subject 
to taboo deformation (the conscious alteration of the form of a tabooed 
word, as in English gol-derned, dad-burned). The variant forms w|k w o-, 
*lupo~, and wjp-e- (also “fox”) are all found. The name of the bear was 
likewise subject to a hunters taboo: the animal could not be mentioned 
by its real name on the hunt. The southern Indo-European languages have 
the original form, rtko- (Latin ursus, Greek arktos ), but all the northern 
languages have a substitute term. In Slavic the bear is known as the “hon¬ 
ey-eater,” in Germanic the “brown one” (bear 2 , and note also bruin). 

The beaver was evidently known ( *bhi-bhru- , from bher - 2 )> at 
least in Europe, and the mouse (mus-), then as now, was ubiquitous. The 
hare, probably named from its color (kas-, “gray”), is also widespread. 
Domesticated animals are discussed below. 

A generic term for “fish” existed, *dhghu- (also *peisk- in Europe). 
The salmon (laks-) and the eel ( *ang w i-) were known, the latter also in the 
meaning “snake.” Several birds were known, including the crane (gera- 2 ) 
and the eagle (or-). The generic term for “bird” was awi- (Latin avis), and 
from this was derived the well-represented word for “egg,” *owyo~. 

The names for a number of insects can be reconstructed in the pro¬ 
tolanguage, including the wasp ( *wopsa ), the hornet (*kps-ro-,a. deriva¬ 
tive of ker- 1 , “head,” from the shape of the insect), and the fly (*mw-). 
The bee (bhei-) was particularly important as the producer of honey, 
for which we have the common Indo-European name melit- (mildew). 
Honey was the only source of sugar and sweetness (swad-, “sweet,” is 
ancient), and notably was the base of the only certain Indo-European al¬ 
coholic beverage, medhu-, which in different dialects meant both mead 
(“wine” in Greece and Anatolia) and “honey.” 

People and Society. For human beings themselves, a number of 
terms were employed, with different nuances of meaning. The usual 
terms for “man” and “woman” are wl-ro- (virile) and *g w ena- from 
g w en- (gynecology). For “person” in general, the oldest word was 
apparently *manu- (man- 1 ), as preserved in English man (nominative 
plural *manw-es , becoming Germanic *mann-iz , becoming Old English 
menu , men) and in Slavic and Sanskrit. A word for “woman” recently 
identified in Anatolian Luvian, *esor, combining form *-s(o)r-> formed 
the feminine of the numbers “three” and “four,” as well as appearing in 
swesor-, sister, and the Latin word for “wife,” uxor (uxorious). 

The parts of the body belong to the basic layer of vocabulary and are 
for the most part faithfully preserved in Indo-European languages. Such 
are ker- 1 , “head” (also kaput- in dialects, doubtless a more colloquial 
word), genu- 2 , “chin, jaw,” dent-, “tooth,” ok w -, “to see,” whence “eye,” 
ous-, “ear,” nas-, “nose,” leb-, “lip,” bhru-, “brow,” os-, “mouth,” and 
dnghu-, “tongue.” The word for “foot” is attested everywhere (ped-), 
while that for “hand” differs according to dialect; the most widespread is 
*ghes-dr (ghes-, chiro-). 


Internal organs were also named in Indo-European times, including 
the heart (kerd-), womb ( *g w elbh-)> gall (ghel- 2 ), and liver (yekwr). 
The male sexual organs, pes- and *ergh- , are common patrimony, as is 
ors-, “backside.” 

A large number of kinship terms have been reconstructed. They are 
agreed in pointing to a society that was patriarchal, patrilocal (the bride 
leaving her household to join that of her husbands family), and patri¬ 
lineal (descent reckoned by the male line). “Father” and “head of the 
household” are one: peter-, with his spouse, the mater-. These terms 
are ultimately derived from the baby-talk syllables pa(pa) and ma(ma), 
but the kinship-term suffix -ter- shows that they had a sociological sig¬ 
nificance over and above this in the Indo-European family. Related terms 
are found for the grandfather (awo-) and the maternal uncle (*awon-)> 
and correspondingly the term nepot- (feminine *nepti~) applied to both 
grandson (perhaps originally “daughters son”) and nephew (“sisters 
son”). English son and daughter clearly reflect Indo-European *sunu- 
(from seua- 1 ) and dhugater-. 

Male blood relations were designated as bhrater- (brother), 
which doubtless extended beyond those with a common father or 
mother; the Greek cognate means “fellow member of a clan-like group.” 
The female counterpart was swesor- (sister), probably literally “female 
member of the kin group,” with a word for woman (*esor) and the root 
s(w)e-, designating the self, ones own group. 

While there exist many special terms for relatives by marriage on 
the husbands side, like daiwer-, “husbands brother,” fewer correspond¬ 
ing terms on the wife’s side can be reconstructed for the protolanguage. 
The terms vary from dialect to dialect, providing good evidence for the 
patrilocal character of marriage. 

The root dem- denoted both the house (Latin domus) and the 
household as a social unit. The father of the family (Latin pater fami- 
lias) was the “master of the house” (Greek despotes) or simply “he of the 
house” (Latin dominus). A larger unit was the village, designated by the 
word weik- 1 . The community may have been grouped into divisions by 
location; this seems to be the basic meaning of the *da-mo- (from da-) 
in Greek demos , people (democracy). 

Human settlements were frequently built on the top of high places 
fortified for defense, a practice taken by Indo-European migrants into 
central and western Europe and into Italy and Greece, as confirmed by 
archaeological finds. Words for such fortified high places vary; there are 
pele- 3 , variant *poli- (acropolis), the Celtic word for “ringfort,” *dhu- 
no- (dheua-, town), and bhergh - 2 (-burg in place names). 

Economic Life and Technology. A characteristic of Indo-Euro¬ 
pean and other archaic societies was the principle of exchange and re¬ 
ciprocal gift-giving. The presentation of a gift entailed the obligation of 
a countergift, and the acts of giving and receiving were equivalent. They 
were simply facets of a single process of generalized exchange, which as¬ 
sured the circulation of wealth throughout the society. 

This principle has left clear traces in the Indo-European vocabulary. 
The root do- of Latin donare means “to give” in most dialects but in 
Hittite means “to take.” The root nem- is “to distribute” in Greek (nem¬ 
esis), but in German it means “to take,” and the cognate of English give 
(ghabh-) has the meaning “to take” in Irish. The notion of exchange 
predominates in the roots mei - 1 and gher- 2 . The guest (ghos-ti-) in 
Indo-European times was the person with whom one had mutual obli¬ 
gations of hospitality. But he was also the stranger, and the stranger in 
an uncertain and warring tribal society may well be hostile: the Latin 
cognate hostis means “enemy.” The Indo-Europeans evidently practiced 
both ransom and enslavement of enemy captives: kemb-, “to exchange,” 
furnishes the Irish for “captive,” and the roots *alg w h~, “to fetch a price,” 
and wes - 3 , “to sell,” refer in the oldest texts to traffic in people, as does 
the root *des -, of Greek doulos , “slave” (hierodule). 

The Indo-Europeans practiced agriculture and the cultivation of 
cereals. We have several terms of Indo-European antiquity for grain: 
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Irish ringfort. The prehistoric fort of Dun Aonghasa, "the Fort of Angus," built 
along the cliffs of the island of Inishmore, protected its inhabitants by both 
land and sea. Irish dun, "fort," is derived from the root deua-, "to close," and 
cognate with English town. 

gra-no- (corn), yewo-, and *puro-, which may have designated wheat 
or spelt. Of more restricted distribution is bhares-, “barley.” Such terms 
for cereals could originally have designated the wild rather than cultivated 
varieties. A root for grinding is attested, mela- (meal 2 , mill). Another 
Indo-European term is se-, “to sow,” not found in Greek, Armenian, or 
Indo-Iranian. The verb “to plow” is *ard~, again a common European 
term, with the name of the plow, *ar9-trom. Other related roots are yeug-, 
“to yoke,” and kerp-, “to gather, pluck” (harvest). The root g w era- 1 , 
“heavy,” is the probable base of *g w erd-na -, “hand mill” (quern). The term 
is found throughout the Indo-European-speaking world, including India. 

Stockbreeding and animal husbandry were an important part of 
Indo-European economic life. The names for all the familiar domesticat¬ 
ed animals are present throughout the family: g w OU-, “cow” and “bull,” 
owi-, “sheep,” *ag w h-no~, “lamb,” su-, “swine,” and porko-, “farrow.” The 
domestic dog was ancient (kwon-). The common Indo-European name 
of the horse, ekwo-, is probably derived from the adjective Oku-, “swift.” 
The expansion and migration of the Indo-European-speaking peoples in 
the later third and early second millennia bc is intimately bound up with 
the diffusion of the horse. The verbal root dema-, “to force,” acquired 
the special sense of “to tame horses,” whence English tame. Stock was 
a source and measure of wealth; the original sense of peku- was prob¬ 
ably “wealth, riches,” as in Latin pecunia, which came to mean “wealth in 
cattle” and finally “cattle” proper. 

The verbal roots pa-, “to protect,” and k w el- 1 , “to revolve, move 
around,” are widely used for the notion of herding or watching over stock, 
and it is interesting to note that the metaphor of the god or priest watch¬ 
ing over humankind like a shepherd (Latin pastor) over his flock occurs in 
many Indo-European dialects as well as outside Indo-European. 

Roots indicating a number of technical operations are attested in 
most of the languages of the family. One such is teks-, which in some dia¬ 
lects means “to fabricate, especially by working with an ax,” but in others 
means “to weave” (textile). The root dheigh-, meaning “to mold, shape,” 
is applied both to bread (dough) and to mud or clay, whence words for 
both pottery and mud walls (Iranian *pari-daiza~, “walled around,” bor¬ 
rowed into Greek as the word that became English paradise). 

The house (dem-) included a dhwer- (door), which probably re¬ 
ferred originally to the gateway into the enclosure of the household. The 
house would have had a central hearth, denoted in some languages by as- 
(properly a verb, “to burn”). Fire itself was known by two words, one of 
animate gender (*egni~, Latin ignis) and one neuter (paawr, Greek pur). 

Indo-European had a verb “to cook” (pek w -, also having the notion 
“to ripen”). Other household activities included spinning ((s)ne-), weav¬ 
ing (webh-), and sewing (syG-). The verb wes - 2 (wear) is ancient and 
everywhere attested. 


The Indo-Europeans knew metal and metallurgy, to judge from the 
presence of the word *ayes- in Sanskrit, Germanic, and Latin. The term 
designated copper and perhaps bronze. Iron is a latecomer, technologically, 
and the terms for it vary from dialect to dialect. Latin has ferrum, while the 
Germanic and Celtic term was *isarno- y properly “holy (metal),” from eis-, 
perhaps so called because the first iron was derived from small meteorites. 
Gold, ghel- 2 , also dialectally *aus-o- y probably “yellow (metal)” or “shin¬ 
ing,” was known from ancient times, though the names for it vary. Silver 
was arg-, with various suffixes, doubtless meaning “white (metal).” 

It was probably not long before the dispersal of the Proto-Indo- 
European community that the use of the wheel and wheeled transport 
was adopted. Despite the existence of widespread word families, most 
terms relating to wheeled vehicles seem to be metaphors formed from 
already existing words, rather than original, unanalyzable ones. So nave, 
or hub of the wheel (nobh-), is the same word as navel. This is clearly 
the case with wheel itself, where the widespread *k w (e)-k w l-o- is an ex¬ 
pressive derivative of a verb (k w el- 1 ) meaning “to revolve or go around.” 
Other words for “wheel” are dialectal and again derivative, such as Latin 
rota from a verbal root ret-, “to run.” The root wegh-, “to go, transport 
in a vehicle” (wagon), is attested throughout the family, including now 
Hieroglyphic Luvian. This evidence for the late appearance of the wheel 
agrees with archaeological findings that date the distribution of the wheel 
in Europe to the latter part of the fifth millennium bc, the latest possible 
date for the community of Proto-Indo-European proper. 

Ideology. We pointed out earlier that the great advantage of the lexi¬ 
con as an approach to culture and history is that it is not confined to ma¬ 
terial remains. Words exist for natural phenomena, objects, and things 
that can be found in nature or identified from their material remains. 
But there are also words for ideas, abstractions, and relations. The Indo- 
European protolanguage is particularly rich in such vocabulary items. 

A number of verbs denoting mental activity are found. The most 
widespread is men- 1 , preserved in English mind. Other derivatives refer 
to remembering, warning (putting in mind), and thinking in general. A 
root notable for the diversity of its derivatives is med-, which may be 
defined as “to take the appropriate measures.” Reflexes of this verb range 
in meaning from “rule,” through “measure” (modicum, from Latin), to 
“physician” (Latin medicus). 

The notions of government and sovereignty were well represented. The 
presence of the old word for tribal king, *reg- (reg-), only in the extreme 
east (raja) and the extreme west (Latin rex, Celtic -rix) virtually guarantees 
its presence in the earliest Indo-European society. (Here is an example of the 
phenomenon of marginal or peripheral conservation of a form lost in the 
central innovating area.) Roman tradition well attests the sacral character of 
kingship among the Indo-Europeans. The functions of king and priest were 
different aspects of a single function of sovereignty. It is this that is symbol¬ 
ized by the divine name *dyeu-p9ter- (dyeu-), the chief of the gods. 

Another aspect of the function of sovereignty is the sphere of the law. 
There is an old word, yewes-, probably for “religious law,” in Latin ius. 
Latin lex is also ancient (leg- or legh-), though the details of its etymol¬ 
ogy are uncertain. In a society that emphasized the principle of exchange 
and reciprocity, it is scarcely surprising that the notion of contractual ob¬ 
ligation should be well represented. Several roots specify the notion of 
“to bind, tie”: bhendh-, ned-, leig-, and sai- y all of which have deriva¬ 
tives with technical legal meanings in various languages, including Hittite 
ishiul , “contract,” the oldest attested Indo-European word, borrowed into 
the Semitic language of Assyrian merchant colonies in Anatolia in the 
19th century bc. The root dlegh- furnishes Germanic words meaning 
“to engage oneself” (pledge), as well as the Irish word for “law.” The verb 
k w ei - 1 meant “to pay compensation for an injury.” Its derivative noun 
*k w oina was borrowed from Doric Greek into the most ancient Roman 
law as Latin poena and punire , whence English punish and a host of legal 
terms. The Greek word for “justice,” dike , is derived from the notion of 
“boundary marker” (deik-). 
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Silver relief figure from the Gundestrop cauldron, unearthed in Denmark. The 
cauldron, dating from the 1st century bc, depicts mythological figures, includ¬ 
ing the Celtic stag god Cernunnos, above, whose name is derived from the 
root ker- 1 , "head, horn." 

Indo-European is particularly rich in religious vocabulary. An im¬ 
portant form, which is also found only in the peripheral languages San¬ 
skrit, Latin, and Celtic, is the two-word metaphoric phrase *kred-dhe~, 
literally “to put (dhe-) heart (kerd-).” The two words have been joined 
together in the western languages, as in Latin credo , “I believe.” Here a 
term of the most ancient pagan religion has been taken over by Chris¬ 
tianity. A common word for religious “formulation,” *bhregh-men- , may 
be preserved in Brahmin, a member of the priestly class, from Sanskrit, 
although the etymology is controversial. 

Oral prayers, requests of the deity, and other ritual utterances must 
have played a significant role in Indo-European religion. We have already 
seen prek- (pray), and note also the roots *weg w h - (in Latin vovere, to 
vow), seng w h- (sing), and g w era- 2 , which in Latin gratia (grace) has 
had a new life in Christianity. 

The root spend- has the basic meaning of “to make an offering 
or perform a rite,” whence “to engage oneself by a ritual act.” Its Latin 
derivative spondere means “to promise” (spouse). 

A hint of Indo-European metaphysics appears in the word aiw-, 
“vital force,” whence “long life, the eternal re-creation of life, eternity” 
(eon). It is noteworthy that the idea of “holy” is intimately bound up 
with that of “whole, healthy,” in a number of forms: kailo- (whole and 
holy) and sole-, whence Latin salvus (salvation). An ancient root re¬ 
lating solely to religion is sak- (sacred). 

Finally we may add that poetry and a tradition of poetics are also 
common patrimony in most of the Indo-European traditions. The hymns 
of the Rig-Veda are composed in meters related to those used by the 
Greek poets, and the earliest verse forms found among the Celts and the 
Slavs go back to the same Indo-European source. Many, perhaps most, of 
the stylistic figures and embellishments of poetic language that we asso¬ 
ciate with “classical” poetics and rhetoric can be shown, by the compara¬ 
tive method, to have their roots in Indo-European poetics itself. 

A number of metaphorical expressions appear to be creations of 
ancient, even Indo-European date. Latin terra , “earth” (terrain), is his¬ 
torically a transferred epithet, “dry (land),” from ters-, “to dry,” whose 
English descendant is thirst. One securely reconstructible Indo- 
European place name rests squarely on a metaphor: *Piwer-ia, in Greek 
Pieria (Pierian Spring), and *Iwer-ion~, the prehistoric Celtic name 
for Ireland (Irish Gaelic Eire , with genitive form tireann , source of the 
poetic English name for Ireland, Erin). Both continue an Indo-European 
feminine adjective *piwer-id, “fat,” metaphorically “fertile,” from peie-, 
the same root that gives English fat. 


Most interesting are the cases where it is possible to reconstruct from 
two or more traditions (usually including Homer and the Rig-Veda) a 
poetic phrase or formula consisting of two members. Such are the expres¬ 
sions “imperishable fame,” *klewos ndhg w hitom (kleu-, *dhg w hei- ); “holy 
(mental) force,” *isdrom menos (eis-, men- 1 ); and the “weaver (or crafter) 
of words,” the Indo-European poet himself, *wek w dm teks-dn (wek w -, 
teks-). The immortality of the gods ( *n-mrto- , from mer-) is emphasized 
anew by the vivid verb phrase nek - 1 tere- 2 , “to overcome death,” appear¬ 
ing in the Greek word nektar, the drink of the gods. And at least one three- 
member formula (in the sense of the word in traditional oral poetry) can 
be reconstructed for the poetic language of prayer, on the combined evi¬ 
dence of four languages, Latin, Umbrian, Avestan, and Sanskrit: “Protect, 
keep safe, man and cattle!” (pa- wl-ro- peku). 


Conclusion 

This survey has touched on only a representative sample of the avail¬ 
able reconstructed Indo-European lexicon and has made no attempt to 
cite the mass of evidence in all the languages of the family, ancient and 
modern, for these reconstructions. 

For this essay, we have given only the information about Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean culture that could be derived from language and lexicon alone. 
Other disciplines serve to fill out and complete the picture to be gathered 
from the study of vocabulary: archaeology, prehistory, comparative reli¬ 
gion, and the history of institutions. 

Archaeologists have not in fact succeeded in locating the Indo-Eu¬ 
ropeans. An artifact other than a written record is silent on the language 
of its user, and prehistoric Eurasia offers an abundant choice of culture 
areas. Archaeologists are generally agreed that the so-called Kurgan peo¬ 
ples, named after the Russian word for their characteristic “barrow” or 
“tumulus” grave structure, spoke an Indo-European language. The corre¬ 
lation between the Kurgan cultural features described by archaeologists 
and the Indo-European lexicon is striking: for example, small tribal units 
(teuta-) ruled by powerful chieftains (reg-), a predominantly pastoral 
(pa-) economy including horse (ekwo-), breeding (dema-), and plant 
cultivation (yewo-), and architectural features such as a small subterra¬ 
nean or aboveground rectangular hut (*dom~, dem-) of timber uprights 
( *kli-t -, klei-, and *stu-t-, sta-, still with us in English stud). 

Sometime around the middle of the fifth millennium bc, these people 
expanded from the steppe zone north of the Black Sea and beyond the 
Volga into the Balkans and adjacent areas. These Kurgan peoples bore a 
new mobile and aggressive culture into Neolithic Europe, and it is not un¬ 
reasonable to associate them with the coming of the Indo-Europeans. But 
the Kurgan peoples’ movement into Europe took place in distinct waves 
from the fifth to the third millennium bc. The earliest so far discovered 
might be compatible with a reasonable date for Proto-Indo-European, 
that is, a date sufficiently long ago for a single language to develop into 
forms as divergent as Mycenaean Greek and Hittite as they are histori¬ 
cally attested by the middle of the second millennium bc. But the sub¬ 
sequent Kurgan immigrations, after 4000 bc, are too late to be regarded 
as incursions of speakers of undifferentiated Proto-Indo-European. The 
archaeological evidence for the later waves of Kurgan migrations points 
to their having had an Indo-European culture, but the languages spoken 
by the later Kurgan peoples must have been already differentiated Indo- 
European dialects, some of which would doubtless evolve into some of 
the historical branches of the family tree. We must be content to recognize 
the Kurgan peoples as speakers of certain Indo-European languages and 
as sharing a common Indo-European cultural patrimony. The ultimate 
“cradle” of the Indo-Europeans may well never be known, and language 
remains the best and fullest evidence for prehistoric Indo-European soci¬ 
ety. It is the comparative method in historical linguistics that can illumine 
not only ancient ways of life but also ancient modes of thought. 
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his dictionary carries the etymology of the English 

JL language to its logical and natural conclusion, for if the 

- documentary history of words is of interest and value, 

so is their reconstructed prehistory. The historical component is given in 
the etymologies, after the definitions in the main body of the dictionary. 
This appendix supplies the prehistoric component, tracing the ultimate 
Indo-European derivations of those English words that are descended 
from a selected group of Indo-European roots. 

In the appendix, the form given in boldface type at the head of 
each entry is, unless otherwise identified, an Indo-European root in its 
basic form. The basic root form is followed in some cases by one or more 
variants, also in boldface type. Then the basic reconstructed meaning 
or meanings of the root are given (but see the cautionary note under 
“Semantics” in the preceding essay, page 2027). Meanings that are 
different parts of speech are separated by a semicolon: 

kei - 1 To lie; bed, couch; beloved, dear. 

pel a - 2 Flat; to spread. 

leg- To collect; with derivatives meaning “to speak” 

After the basic meaning there may appear further information 
about the phonological shape or nature of the root: 

skei- To cut, split. Extension of sek-. 

k w rmi- Worm. Rhyme word to *wrmi-, worm (see wer- 2 ). 

pa- To protect, feed. Oldest form *peh 2 -, colored to *pah 2 -, becoming *pa-. 

[Ilk- Body, form; like, same. Germanic root. 

Most, but not all, of the additional information is self-explanatory. 
In the first two examples, the boldface forms sek- and wer - 2 are cross- 
references to those roots, which are main entries in this appendix. Every 
boldface form appearing in the text of an entry is such a cross-reference. 
In the example pa- the forms *pe/i 2 -> *pah 2 -, and *pd- represent older 
root forms; the nature of these changes is explained in the preceding 
essay under “Speech Sounds and Their Alternations” (page 2025). The 
entries Ilk- and re- are not, strictly speaking, Indo-European, since they 
are represented in only one branch of the family, but they are included, 
within boldface brackets, because of the number of English words among 
their descendants. 

The text of each entry describes in detail the development of Modern 
English words from the root. Each numbered section of an entry begins 
with a list, in small capitals, of the Modern English words derived from 
a particular form of the root. (This list may be preceded by an intermediate 
step; see further below.) The simple (uncompounded) derivatives are 
given first; the compounds follow, separated from them by a semicolon. 
In some cases no further semantic or morphological development needs 
to be explained, and the lemma , the historically attested representative of 
the root, is given next, as avis at the entry awi-. 

awi- Bird. 1.1. avian, aviary, aviation; aviculture, avifauna, bustard, 

ocarina, osprey, ostrich, from Latin avis, bird. 


Much more commonly, however, intermediate developments 
require explanation. These intermediate stages are reconstructions 
representing a word stem in Indo-European that is necessary to explain 
the lemma following it (see the section “Grammatical Forms and Syntax” 
in the preceding essay, page 2026). The reconstructed forms are not 
historically attested; they are preceded by an asterisk (*) to note this fact. 
Sometimes earlier or later developments of the intermediate forms are 
given in parentheses, as in the example of sta- below. In these cases the 
symbol < is used to mean “derived from” and the symbol > is used to 
mean “developed into.” Intermediate stages that are in fact attested (such 
as the stages between Latin avis and English bustard in the example 
above) are usually not given in the appendix, but in the etymology of the 
word in the main vocabulary of the dictionary. The following terms are 
used to describe typical morphological processes of Indo-European: 

Full-grade form: A form with e-vocalism (the basic form); so 
identified for descriptive contrast. 

O-grade form: A form with o-vocalism: 

dhers- O-grade form *dhors -... 

Zero-grade form: A form with zero-vocalism: 

men - 1 I. Zero-grade form *m#-. 

Lengthened-grade form: A form with lengthened vocalism: 

ked- 1. Lengthened-grade form *ked-. 

Secondary full-grade form: A new full-grade form created by 
inserting the fundamental vowel e in the zero-grade form of an extended 
root: 

sta- ... V. Zero-grade extended root *stu- (< *stud~). ... VI. Secondary full- 
grade form *steud-. 

Basic form: The unchanged root; so identified for descriptive con¬ 
trast. 

Suffixed form: A form with one or more suffixes, written with an 
internal hyphen: 

laks- Suffixed form *laks-o-. 

maghu- Suffixed form *magho-ti-. 

mel - 2 1. Suffixed (comparative) form *mel-yos-. 

Prefixed form: A form with a prefix, written with an internal 
hyphen: 

op- ... 6.. .. from prefixed form *co-op -... 
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Extended form: A form with an extension or enlargement, written 
without internal hyphens: 

pel- 5 ... II. Extended form *pelh 2 -. 

Nasalized form: A form with a nasal infix, written with internal 
hyphens: 

tag- 1 . Nasalized form *ta-n-g-. 

Reduplicated form: A form prefixed by its own initial consonant 
followed by a vowel: 

segh- ... 6. Reduplicated form *si-sgh-. 

Expressive form: A form with “expressive gemination” (doubling 
of the final consonant), written without internal hyphens: 

gal- ... 3. Expressive form *gall-. 

Compound form: A form compounded with a form of another 
root, written with internal hyphens: 

dem- ... 3. Compound form *dems-pot- ... 

Shortened form: A form with shortened vocalism: 

syu- .. III. Suffixed shortened form *syu-men-. 

Reduced form: A form with loss of one or more sounds: 

ambhi 1. Reduced form *bhi. 

Oldest root form: A root form showing a laryngeal (h lt fi 2 > h 3 , h x , 
etc. ) in a position, typically at the beginning or end of a root, where it 
is preserved in only a few Indo-European languages, such as Greek or 
Hittite: 

ster- 3 Star. Oldest form *h^ter~. 

Variant form: A form altered in any way other than those described 
in the above categories: 


deru- ... 2. Variant form *dreu-. 

These terms can be combined freely to describe in as much detail as 
necessary the development from the root to the lemma. 

dhe(i)- 1 . Suffixed reduced form *dhe-mnd-. female, feme, feminine; 
effeminate, from Latin femina, woman (< “she who suckles”). 

gera- 1 1 . Suffixed lengthened-grade form *ger9-s~. ageratum, geriatrics, 
from Greek geras, old age. 

peta- ... 2. Suffixed (stative) variant zero-grade form *pat-e-. patent, 
patulous, from Latin patere, to be open. 

In order to emphasize the fact that English belongs to the 
Germanic branch of Indo-European and give precedence to directly 
inherited words in contrast to words borrowed from other branches, 
the intermediate stages in Germanic etymologies are covered in fuller 
detail. The Common or Proto-Germanic (here called simply Germanic) 
forms underlying English words are always given. Where no other 
considerations intervene, Germanic is given first of the Indo-European 
groups, and Old English is given first within Germanic, although this 
order of precedence is not rigidly applied. 

The final item in most entries is an abbreviated reference, in brackets, 
to Julius Pokornys Indogermanisches Etymologisches Worterbuch [Indo- 
European Etymological Dictionary] (Bern, 1959). This, the standard work 
of reference and synthesis in the Indo-European field, carries a full range 
of the actual comparative material on which the roots are reconstructed. 
Our appendix presents only those aspects of the material that are directly 
relevant to English. For example, the English word many is found at the 
root menegh-, “copious.” This entry describes the transition of the 
Indo-European form through Germanic *managa- to Old English manig, 
mcenigy “many.” It does not cite the comparative evidence from outside 
English and Germanic on which this assertion is based, but it refers to 
“Pokorny men(e)gh- 730.” The entry men(e)gh- on page 730 in Pokornys 
dictionary cites, in addition to the Old English word, the forms attested 
in Sanskrit, Celtic, Gothic, Old High German, Old Norse, Slavic, and 
Lithuanian, from which the reconstruction of the root was made. These 
references should serve as a reminder that the information given in this 
appendix is assertive rather than expository and that the evidence and 
evaluation upon which its assertions are based are not presented here. 

Symbols: * unattested 

< derived from 
> developed into 

Parentheses within a form enclose sound(s) or letter(s) sometimes or 
optionally present. 
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NDO-EUROPEAN SOUND CORRESPONDENCES 


Probably the most basic element of language change is a gradual shift in the way 
individual speech sounds are pronounced. As the Indo-European speech community 
expanded over the centuries into new territories, local dialectal variations gave rise to 
increasingly divergent language families. This table shows the historical development 
of sounds from Proto-Indo-European to the principal older Indo-European languages. 
For example, reading down the first column, it can be seen that Proto-Indo-European 
initial p remains p in Latin, but it is lost entirely in Old Irish and becomes f in Germanic 
and consequently in Old English: thus Indo-European *pater-, meaning "father," 


becomes Latin pater, Old Irish athir, and Common Germanic *fadar, Old English 
feeder. A more precise way of describing this relationship is to say that initial p in 
Proto-Indo-European corresponds to p in Latin, to f in Germanic and Old English, and 
to zero in Old Irish. The correspondences shown in the table are regular: they always 
occur as stated unless specific factors intervene. This table shows only the initial 
consonants and vowels in initial syllables, which are generally the simplest elements 
involved in sound change. All other phonetic elements including stress and environ¬ 
ment also show regular correspondences, but often with considerable complexity. 


LANGUAGE 


CONSONANTS 


STOPS 


CONTINUANT 


LARYNGEALS 












Voiced 









Unvoiced 



Voiced 



Aspirate 






Indo-European 

P 

t 

k 

k w 

b 

d 

g 

g w 

bh 

dh 

gh 

g w h 

s 

h, 

h 2 

h 3 


Hittite 

P 

t 

k 

ku 

P 

t 

k 

ku 

P 

t 

k 

ku 

s 

- 

h 

h 


Tocharian 

P 

t/c/ts 

k/s 

k/s 

P 

t/c/ts k/s 

k/s 

P 

t/c/ts 

k/s 

k/s 

s/s 

- 

- 

- 


Sanskrit 

P 

t 

s 

k/c 

b 

d 

i 

g/j 

bh 

dh 

h 

gh/h 

s/s 

- 

- 

- 


Avestan 

P 

t 

s 

k/c 

b 

d 

z 

g/j 

b 

d 

z 

g/j 

h 

- 

- 

- 


Old Persian 

P 

t 

th 

k 

b 

d 

d 

g/j 

b 

d 

d 

g/j 

h 

- 

- 

- 


Old Church Slavonic 

P 

t 

s 

k/c/c 

b 

d 

z 

g/z/z 

b 

d 

z 

g/z/z 

s 

- 

- 

- 


Lithuanian 

P 

t 

s 

k 

b 

d 

z 

g 

b 

d 

z 

g 

s 

- 

- 

- 


Armenian 

h 

th 

s 

kh 

P 

t 

c 

k 

b 

d 

i 

g 

h 

-la 

-/a 

-la 


Greek 

P 

t 

k 

p/t/k 

b 

d 

g 

b/d/g 

ph 

th 

kh 

ph/th/kh 

h 

-/e 

-/a 

-lo 


Latin 

P 

t 

c 

qu 

b 

d 

g 

V 

f 

f 

h 

f 

s 

- 

- 

- 


Old Irish 

- 

t 

c 

c 

b 

d 

g 

b 

b 

d 

g 

g 

s 

- 

- 

- 


Common Germanic 

f 

th 

h 

hw 

P 

t 

k 

kw/k 

b 

d 

g 

b/g 

s 

- 

- 

- 


Gothic 

f 

th 

h 

hw/w 

P 

t 

k 

q 

b 

d 

g 

b/g 

s 

_ 

_ 

_ 


Old Norse* 

f 

th 

h 

hv 

P 

t 

k 

kv 

b 

d 

g 

b/g 

s 

- 

- 

- 


Old High German* 

f 

d 

h 

hw/w 

p/pf z 

k 

qu 

b 

t/d 

g 

b/g 

s 

- 

- 

- 


Middle Dutch* 

V 

th/d 

h 

w 

p 

t 

k 

qu 

b 

d 

g 

b/g 

s 

- 

- 

- 


Old English* 

f 

th 

h 

hw 

p 

t 

c 

cw/c 

b 

d 

g 

b/g 

s 

- 

- 

- 



NOTES: 

- means "lacking": p was lost in Old Irish. 

w was lost in Greek, 
y was lost in Old Irish, Old Norse. 

Initial laryngeals are preserved only in Hittite. 

A slash (/) differentiates reflexes of the same sound in different environments. 
tThe effects of umlaut are not considered. 

TCommon Greek a, whence e in Attic-Ionic dialect, source of most Greek 
words in English. 
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VOWELS 












SONORANTS 


i 














Nasals 

Liquids 

Glides 


Short 





Long 




Syllabic 

Sonorants 


m 

n 

r 1 

y 

w 

e 

0 

a 

i 

u 

e(ee) 

o(oa) 

a(aa) 

T(ie) 

u(ua) 

m 

n 

r 

1 

m 

n 

r 1 

y 

w 

e/i 

a 

a 

i 

u 

e/i 

a 

a/ah 

i 

u/uh 

am 

an 

ar 

al 

m 

n 

r 1 

y 

w 

a 

e 

a 

a/i 

a/u 

e 

o/a 

o/a 

i 

u 

am 

an 

ar 

al 

m 

n 

r/l r/l 

y 

V 

a 

a/a 

a 

i 

u 

a 

a 

a 

T 

0 

a 

a 

r 

r 

m 

n 

r r 

y 

V 

a 

a/a 

a 

i 

u 

a 

a 

a 

I 

0 

a 

a 

are 

are 

m 

n 

r r 

y 

V 

a 

a/a 

a 

i 

u 

a 

a 

a 

I 

0 

a 

a 

(a)r 

(a)r 

m 

n 

r 1 

i 

V 

e 

0 

0 

i 

u 

e 

a 

a 

i 

u 

? 

e 

ru 

IQ 

m 

n 

r 1 

i 

V 

e 

a 

a 

i 

u 

e 

uo 

0 

y 

u 

im 

in 

ir 

il 

m 

n 

r 1 

y 

g/v 

e 

0 

a 

i 

u 

i 

u 

a 

i 

u 

am 

an 

ar 

a\ 

m 

n 

r 1 

h/z 

- 

e 

0 

a 

i 

u 

e 

0 

a/e* 

T 

0 

a 

a 

ar/ra 

a\l\a 

m 

n 

r 1 

i 

V 

e 

0 

a 

i 

u 

e 

0 

a 

I 

u 

em 

en 

or 

ul 

m 

n 

r 1 

- 

f 

e/i 

o/u 

a 

i/e 

u/o 

I 

a 

a 

I 

u 

(*am>)e 

(*an>)e 

ri 

li 

m 

n 

r 1 

j 

w 

e 

a 

a 

i 

u 

e 

6 

6 

I 

u 

urn 

un 

ur 

ui 

m 

n 

r 1 

i 

w 

i/ai 

a 

a 

i/e 

u 

e 

0 

6 

T 

0 

urn 

un 

aur 

ul 

m 

n 

r 1 

- 

v/- 

e 

a 

a 

i/e 

u/o 

a 

0 

0 

I 

0 

urn 

un 

ur/or 

ul/ol 

m 

n 

r 1 

i 

w 

e 

a 

a 

i/e 

u/o 

a 

uo 

uo 

T 

0 

urn 

un 

ur/or 

ul/ol 

m 

n 

r 1 

g 

w 

e 

a 

a 

i/e 

u/o 

e 

6 

0 

T 

0 

urn 

un 

ur/or 

ul/ol 

m 

n 

r 1 

g/y 

w 

e 

ae/a 

ae/a 

i/e 

u/o 

ae 

0 

6 

T 

0 

urn 

un 

ur/or 

ul/ol 












Appendix I: Indo-European Roots 


ad- To, near, at. la. at; atone, twit, from Old English cet, 
near, by, at; b. ado, from Old Norse at. Both a and b from 
Germanic * * * at. 2. ad-, -ad; adjuvant, aid, amount, para¬ 
mount, from Latin ad, ad-, to, toward. 3. Celtic *ad-, to, at, in 
compound *to-ad-ni-sed- (see sed-). [Pokorny 1. ad- 3.] 


ag- To drive, draw, move. Oldest form *ag-, becoming *ag- in 
centum languages. 

▲ Derivatives include agony, ambiguous, demagogue, essay, 
squat. 

1. ACT, ACTIVE, ACTOR, ACTUAL, ACTUARY, ACTUATE, AGEN¬ 
DUM, AGENT, AGILE, AGITATE; ALLEGE, AMBAGE, AMBIGUOUS, 
ASSAY, CACHE, COAGULUM, COGENT, ESSAY, EXACT, EXACTA, EX¬ 
AMINE, EXIGENT, EXIGUOUS, FUMIGATE, FUSTIGATE, INTRANSI¬ 
GENT, LEVIGATE, LITIGATE, NAVIGATE, OBJURGATE, PRODIGAL, 
REDACT, RETROACTIVE, SQUAT, TRANSACT, VARIEGATE, from 

Latin agere, to do, act, drive, conduct, lead, weigh. 2. -agogue, 
agony; anagoge, antagonize, choragus, demagogue, 

EPACT, GLUCAGON, HYPNAGOGIC, MYSTAGOGUE, PEDAGOGUE, 

protagonist, stratagem, synagogue, from Greek agein, to 
drive, lead, weigh. 3. Suffixed form *ag-to-. ambassador, em¬ 
bassage, embassy, from Latin ambactus, servant, from Celtic 
*amb(i)-ag-to-, “one who goes around” ( *ambi , around; see 
ambhi). 4. Suffixed form *ag-ti-, whence adjective *ag-ty-o-, 
“weighty.” axiom; axiology, chronaxie, from Greek axios, 
worth, worthy, of like value, weighing as much. 5. Possibly 
suffixed form *ag-ro-, driving, pursuing, grabbing, pellagra, 
podagra, from Greek agrd, a seizing. 6. O-grade suffixed form 
*og-mo -, furrow, track, metaphorically “incised line.” ogham, 
from Old Irish Ogma (from Celtic *Ogmios), name of a Celtic 
god and traditional inventor of the ogham alphabet. [Pokorny 
ag- 4.] See also derivative agro-. 

agh- A day (considered as a span of time). Oldest form 
*agh-, becoming *agh- in centum languages, a. day; daisy, 
today, from Old English dceg, day; b. Landtag, from Old 
High German tag, day; C. dawn, from Old English denomi¬ 
native dagian, to dawn, a-c all from Germanic *dagaz (with 
initial d- of obscure origin), day. [Pokorny dgher- 7.] 

agro- Field. Probably a derivative of ag-. Oldest form 
*agro-, becoming *agro- in centum languages. 1. acre, from 
Old English cecer, field, acre, from Germanic *akraz. 2. aerie, 
agrarian; agriculture, peregrine, pilgrim, from Latin 
ager (genitive agri), earlier *agros, district, property, field. 3. 
agria, agro-; agrostology, onager, stavesacre, from 
Greek agros, field, and agrios, wild. [In Pokorny ag- 4.) 

aik- To be master of, possess. Oldest form 'h&ik-, colored 
to *h 2 aik-, becoming *aik- in satem languages and *aik- in 
centum languages. 1. ought 1 , owe, from Old English agan, 
to possess, from Germanic *aigan, to possess. 2a. own, from 
Old English eigen, ones own; b. eigenvalue, eigenvector, 
from Old High German eigan, one’s own. Both a and b from 
Germanic participial form *aiganaz, possessed, owned. 3. 
fraught, freight, from Middle Low German and Middle 
Dutch vrecht, vracht, “earnings,” hire for a ship, freight, from 
Germanic prefixed form *fra-aihtiz, absolute possession, prop¬ 
erty ( *fra -, intensive prefix; see per 1 ). 4. Reduplicated zero- 
grade (perfect) form *li 2 e-h 2 ik-, remade to *h 2 i-h 2 ik- (> *ik-). 
Ganesh, from Sanskrit iste, he rules over. [Pokorny eik- 298.] 

aim- Copy. Oldest form *h 2 eim-, colored to *h 2 aim-. 1. Suf¬ 
fixed full-grade form *aim-olo-. emulate, emulous, from 
Latin aemulus, emulous. 2. Zero-grade form *h 2 im-. a. imi¬ 
tate; inimitable, from Latin imitare, to imitate, from suffixed 
form *im-eto-; b. image, imagine, imago, from Latin imago, 
image. [Not in Pokorny; compare Hittite himma-, ritual sub¬ 
stitute.] 

a is- To wish, desire. Oldest form *h 2 eis-, colored to *h 2 ais-. 
Suffixed form *ais-sk-. ask, from Old English ascian, acsian, to 
ask, seek, from Germanic *aiskdn. [Pokorny 1. ais- 16.] 


aiw- Also ayu-. Vital force, life, long life, eternity; also 
“endowed with the acme of vital force, young.” Oldest forms 

*h 2 eiw-, *h 2 eyu-, colored to *h 2 aiw-, *h 2 ayu-. 

A Derivatives include no 1 , ever, medieval, age, eon. 
la. no 1 , from Old English a, ever; b. aught 1 , from Old Eng¬ 
lish dwiht, auht, anything, “ever a creature”; C. ever; every, 
never, from Old English cefre (second element obscure), ever; 
d. aye 2 ; nay, from Old Norse ei, ever, a, c, and d all from 
extended Germanic form *aiwi ; b from Germanic *aiwi + 
*wihti, “ever a thing, anything” ( *wihti-, thing; see wekti-). 2. 
Suffixed form *aiw-a-. echt, from Middle Low German echte. 


true, legitimate, akin to Old High German eohaft, according 
to custom, fromewa, custom, right (< “what is eternal, what 
endures”) + -haft, having (a characteristic) (see kap-). 3a. 
Suffixed form *aiw-o-. coeval, longevity, medieval, pri¬ 
meval, from Latin aevum, age, eternity; b. further suffixed 
form *aiwo-ta(ti)-. age; coetaneous, from Latin aetas (stem 
aetati-), age; c. further suffixed form *aiwo-t-erno-. eternal, 
eterne, eternity; sempiternal, from Latin aeternus, eternal. 
4. Suffixed form *aiw-en-. eon, from Greek aidn, age, vital 
force. 5. Zero-grade form *yu- (earlier *hyyu-) in compound 
*h 2 yu-g w ih 3 -es-, “having a vigorous life” (*g w ih 3 -es-, life; see 
g w ei-). hygiene, from Greek hugies, healthy. 6. O-grade form 
*oyu- (earlier *h 2 oyu-). a. utopia, from Greek ou, not, vari¬ 
ant of ouk, probably from a pre-Greek phrase *(ne) oyu (k w id), 
“(not on your) life” (ne, not, and *k w id, finite pronoun used as 
emphasizing particle; see ne, k w o-); b. Ayurveda, from San¬ 
skrit ayuh, life, health, from suffixed form *oyu-s-. [Pokorny 
ai\i- 17.] See also derivative yeu-. 

ak- Sharp. Oldest form *h 2 ek-, colored to k -, becoming 

*ak- in satem languages and *ak- in centum languages. 

▲ Derivatives include acute, hammer, heaven, eager 1 , vinegar, 
acid, oxygen. 

1. Suffixed form *ak-ya-. a. edge; selvage, from Old Eng¬ 
lish ecg, sharp side, from Germanic *agjd-, b. egg 2 , from Old 
Norse eggja, to incite, goad, from Germanic *agjan. 2. Suffixed 
form *ak-u-. a. ear 2 , from Old English cehher, ear, spike, ear of 
grain, from Germanic *ahuz -; b. acicula, acuity, aculeate, 

ACUMEN, ACUPUNCTURE, ACUTE, AGLET, AGUE, EGLANTINE, 

from Latin acus, needle; C. acerose, from Latin acus, chaff. 3. 
Suffixed form *ak-i-. acidanthera, from Greek akis, needle. 
4. Suffixed form *ak-men-, stone, sharp stone used as a tool, 
with metathetic variant *ka-men-, with variant *ka-mer-. a. 
hammer, from Old English hamor, b. hamerkop, from Middle 
Dutch hamer, hammer. Both a and b from Germanic *hama- 
raz; C. probable variant*/ce-men-. heaven, from Old English 
heofon, hefn, heaven, from Germanic *hibin -, “the stony vault 
of heaven,” dissimilated form of *himin-. 5. Suffixed form *ak- 
ond-, independently created in: a. awn, from Old Norse ogn, 
ear of grain, and Old English agen, ear of grain, from Germanic 
*agano\ and; b. paragon, from Greek akone, whetstone. 6. 
Also built to the root form*nk- with a suffix containing -n- (al¬ 
though the formation is obscure) is Sanskrit asani-, arrowhead, 
thunderbolt: anaconda 7. Suffixed lengthened form *ak-ri-. 

ACERATE, ACRID, ACRIMONY, EAGER 1 ; CARVACROL, VINEGAR, 

from Latin acer, sharp, bitter. 8. Suffixed form *ak-ri-bhwo-. 
acerbic, exacerbate, from Latin acerbus, bitter, sharp, tart. 
9. Suffixed (stative) form *ak-e-. acid, from Latin acere, to 
be sharp. 10. Suffixed form *ak-eto-. acetabulum, acetic, 
acetum; ester, from Latin acetum, vinegar. 11. Suffixed form 
*ak-md-. acme, acne, from Greek akme, point. 12. Suffixed 
form *ak-ro-. acro-; acrobat, acromion, from Greek akros, 
topmost. 13. O-grade form *ok- (from earlier *h 2 ok-) in suf¬ 
fixed form *ok-ri-. mediocre, from Latin ocris, rugged moun¬ 
tain. 14. Suffixed o-grade form *ok-su-. amphioxus, oxalis, 
oxygen, oxytone, oxyuriasis, paroxysm, from Greek oxus, 
sharp, sour. [Pokorny 2. ak- 18, 3. kem- 556.] 

ak w - a- Water. 1. ait; island, from Old English ig, ieg, 
island, from Germanic *aujd, “thing on the water,” from 
*agwjd. 2. aqua, aquarelle, aquarium, aquatic, aqui-, 
ewer, gouache; agua fresca, aguardiente, aquamarine, 
aquatint, aquavit, aqueduct, sewer 1 , from Latin aqua, 
water. [Pokorny aba- 23.] 

a I- 1 Beyond. Oldest form probably *h 2 el-, colored to *h 2 al-. 

A Derivatives include alarm, ultimate, else, alien, alibi, parallel. 

1. O-grade form *ol- (earlier *h 2 ol-), “beyond.” a. Compound 
forms *ol-se-, *ol-so- ( *so -, pronominal stem; see SO-), alarm, 
alert, alfresco, alligator, El Nino, hoopla, lagniappe, 
langue d’oil, lariat, voila from Latin ille (feminine ilia, 
neuter illud), “yonder,” that, from Archaic Latin ollus; b. 
suffixed forms *ol-s, *ol-tero-. outre, ulterior, ultimate, 

ultra-, utterance 2 , from Latin uls, *ulter, ultra, beyond. 2. 
Suffixed form *al-tero-, “other of two.” a. alter, altercate, 
ALTERITY, ALTERNATE, ALTRUISM; SUBALTERN, from Latin alter, 
other, other of two; b. adulterate, adulterine, adultery, 

from Latin adulterare, to commit adultery with, pollute, prob¬ 
ably from the phrase ad alterum, “(approaching) another 
(unlawfully)” (ad, to; see ad-); c. variant suffixed form *an- 
tero-, “other (of two).” other, from Old English other, from 
Germanic *antharaz. 3. Suffixed form *al-eno-. Aranyaka, 
from Sanskrit arana-, foreign. 4. Extended form *alyo-, “other 
of more than two.” a. else; eldritch, from Old English el-. 


elles, else, otherwise, from Germanic *aljaz (with adverbial 
suffix); b. alias, alien; alibi, aliquot, hidalgo, from Latin 
alius, other of more than two; c. allo-; allegory, allelo¬ 
morph, ALLELOPATHY, MORPHALLAXIS, PARALLAX, PARALLEL, 

trophallaxis, from Greek alios, other. [Pokorny 1. al- 24, 

2. an 37.] 

al- 2 To grow, nourish. 

A Derivatives include old, haughty, altitude, enhance, alumnus, 
coalesce, prolific. 

I. Suffixed (participial) form *al-to-, “grown.” la. alder¬ 
man, old, from Old English eald, aid, old; b. elder 1 , from 
Old English (comparative) ieldra, eldra, older, elder; c. eldest, 
from Old English (superlative) ieldesta, eldesta, eldest; d. 
Germanic compound *wer-ald- (see wT-ro-). a-d all from 
Germanic *alda-. 2. alt 1 , alto, haughty, hawser; altim¬ 
eter, ALTIPLANO, ALTITUDE, ALTOCUMULUS, ALTOSTRATUS, 
enhance, exalt, hautboy, from Latin altus, high (“grown 
tall”), deep. 

II. Suffixed form *al-mo-. alma mater, from Latin almus, 
nurturing, nourishing. 

III. Suffixed form *al-o-. adolescent, adult, alible, ali¬ 
ment, alimony, altricial, alumnus; coalesce, from Latin 
alere, to nourish, and alumnus, fosterling, step-child, originally 
a participle of alere (“being nourished,” < *al-o-mno-). 

IV. Suffixed (causative) form *ol-eye-. abolish, from Latin 
abolere, to retard the growth of, abolish (ab-, from; see apo-). 

V. Compound form *pro-al- (pro-, forth; see per 1 ), prole¬ 
tarian, proliferous, prolific, from Latin proles, offspring. 

VI. Extended form *aldh-. althea, from Greek althein, al- 
thainein, to get well. [Pokorny 2. al- 26.] 

a I- 3 All. Germanic and Celtic root. 1. Suffixed form *al- 
na-. a. all; albeit, already, also, although, always, as 1 , 
from Old English all, eall, eal-, al-, all; b. Althing, from Old 
Norse allr, all. Both a and b from Germanic *allaz. 2. Ger¬ 
manic *ala-, all, in compound *Ala-manniz (see man- 1 ). [In 
Pokorny 1. al- 24.] 

albho- White. 

▲ Derivatives include elf, oaf, albino. 

1. Possibly Germanic *albiz, *albaz, elf, if meaning “white 
ghostly apparition.” a. elf, from Old English celf, elf; b. oaf, 
from Old Norse alfr, elf; c. Erl-king, from Danish elv, elf; 
d. Oberon, from Old French Auberon, from a source akin 
to Old High German Alberich. 2. elfin, elven, from Old 
English -elfen, elf, possibly from Germanic *albinjd. 3. abele, 
alb, albedo, albescent, albino, albite, album, albumen, 
aubade, auburn; daub, from Latin albus, white. [Pokorny 
albho- 30.] 

a III- In words related to sorcery, magic, possession, and in¬ 
toxication. Suffixed form *alu-t-. ale, from Old English ealu, 
from Germanic *aluth-. [Pokorny alu- 33.] 

ambhi Also mbhi. Around. Probably derived from *ant- 
bhi, “from both sides” (see ant-). 1. Reduced form *bhi. a. 
by 1 ; abaft, but, from Old English bi, bi, be, by; b. be-, from 
Old English be-, on all sides, be-, also intensive prefix; c. be¬ 
leaguer, from Middle Dutch bie, by; d. bivouac, from Old 
High German bi, by, at. a-d all from Germanic *bi, *bi- (inten¬ 
sive prefix). 2a. Ember Day, from Old English ymbe, around; 
b. ombudsman, from Old Norse um(b), about, around; C. 
umlaut, from Old High German umbi, around, a-c all from 
Germanic *umbi. 3a. ambi-, from Latin ambi-, around, about; 
b. alley 1 , alley-oop, ambulance, ambulate, andante; 

FUNAMBULIST, PERAMBULATE, PREAMBLE, from Latin amb-, 
around, about, in ambulare, to go about, walk (*alare, to go). 
4. amphi-, from Greek amphi, around, about. 5. Celtic *ambi, 
around, in compound *amb(i)-ag-to- (see ag-). [Pokorny 
ambhi 34.] 

an- On. 

I. Extended form *ana. la. on; acknowledge, alike, from 
Old English an, on, a, on, and prefixed on--, b. aloft, amiss, 
from Old Norse a, in, on; c. anlage, Anschluss, from Old 
High German ana-, on; d. onslaught, from Middle Dutch 
aen, on. a-d all from Germanic *ana, *and. 2. ana 2 , ana-, 
from Greek ana, on, up, at the rate of. 

II. Variant form *no. naprapathy, from Old Church Slavon¬ 
ic na, in, on, to, from Slavic *na. [Pokorny 4. an 39.] 

ana- To breathe. Oldest form *h 2 enh r , colored to *h 2 anh r . 
Suffixed form *h 2 anh r mo-. a. anima, animadvert, animal, 

ANIMATE, ANIMATO, ANIMISM, ANIMOSITY, ANIMUS; EQUANIM¬ 
ITY, LONGANIMITY, MAGNANIMOUS, PUSILLANIMOUS, UNANI- 
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mous, from Latin animus, reason, mind, spirit, and anima , soul, 
spirit, life, breath; b. anemo-, anemone, from Greek anemos, 
wind. [Pokorny 3. an(d)- 38.] 

angh- Tight, painfully constricted, painful. Oldest form 
*angh-, becoming * * 1 angh- in centum languages. 

▲ Derivatives include anger, hangnail, quinsy. 

1. agnail, hangnail, from Old English ang-ncegl, “pain¬ 
ful spike (in the flesh),” corn, excrescence ( ncegl , spike; see 
nogh-). from Germanic *ang-, compressed, hard, painful. 2. 
Suffixed form *angh-os-. anger, from Old Norse angr, sorrow, 
grief, from Germanic *angaz. 3. Suffixed form *angh-os-ti-. 
angst * 1 II. III. * , from Old High German angust , anxiety, from Ger¬ 
manic *angusti-. 4. anxious, from Latin angere, to strangle, 
torment. 5. Suffixed form *angh-os-to-. anguish, from Latin 
angustus , narrow. 6. quinsy, from Greek ankhein, to squeeze, 
embrace. 7. angina, from Greek ankhone, a strangling. 
[Pokor ny angh- 42.] 

ansu- Spirit, demon. Oldest form *h 2 e/onsu-, colored to 
*h 2 a/onsu~. 1. Aesir; Asgard, from Old Norse ass, god, 
from Germanic *ansu-. 2. Suffixed zero-grade form *risu-ro-. 
Ahura Mazda, Ormazd, from Avestan ahura-, spirit, lord. 
[Pokorny ansu- 48.] 

ant- Front, forehead. Oldest form *h 2 ent-, colored to 
*h 2 ant- 

▲ Derivatives include along, end, advance, antique. 

1. Inflected form (locative singular) *anti, “against,” with de¬ 
rivatives meaning in front of, before; also end. 1. un- 2 ; along, 
from Old English and-, indicating opposition, from Germanic 
*andi- and *anda-. 2. end, from Old English ende, end, from 
Germanic *andja-. 3. ancient 1 , ante, ante-, anterior; 
advance, advantage, vanguard, from Latin ante, before, 
in front of, against. 4. anti-; enantiomer, enantiomorph, 
from Greek anti, against, and enantios, opposite. 5. Compound 
form *anti-3k w o- (from earlier *h 2 anti-h 3 k w o-) “appearing 
before, having prior aspect” ( *h 3 k w -, appearance; see ok w -). 
antic, antique, from Latin antiquus, former, antique. 6. Re¬ 
duced form *nti-. a. until, from Old Norse und, until, unto; 

b. elope, from Middle Dutch ont-, away from. Both a and b 
from Germanic *und~. 7. Variant form *anto-. Vedanta, from 
Sanskrit antah, end. 

II. Probable inflected form (ablative plural) *ant-bhi, “from 
both sides,” whence *ambhi, around. See ambhi. [Pokorny 
ant-s 48.] 

apo- Also ap-. Off, away. 

▲ Derivatives include off, ebb, awkward, puny, compote. 

la. of, off, offal, from Old English of, cef, off; b. ebb, from 
Old English ebba, low tide; C. ablaut, from Old High German 
aba, off, away from; d. aft; abaft, from Old English ceftan, 
behind, from Germanic *aftan-. a-d all from Germanic *af. 2. 
ab- 1 , from Latin ab, ab-, away from. 3. apo-, from Greek apo, 
away from, from. 4. Suffixed (comparative) form *ap(o)-tero-. 
after, from Old English cefter, after, behind, from Germanic 
*aftar-. 5. Suffixed form *ap-t-is-. eftsoons, from Old English 
eft, again, from Germanic *aftiz. 6. Suffixed form *apu-ko-. 
awkward, from Old Norse ofugr, turned backward, from Ger¬ 
manic *afug-. 7. Possible variant root form *po(s), on, in. a. 
pogrom, from Russian po, at, by, next to; b. post-, posterior; 
postmortem, preposterous, puisne, puny, from Latin post, 
behind, back, afterward; C. apposite, apposition, apropos, 
component, compose, composite, composition, compost, 
compote, compound 1 , contrapposto, depone, deposit, 
dispose, exponent, expose, expound, impose, impost 1 , 

IMPOST 2 , INTERPOSE, JUXTAPOSE, OPPOSE, POSITION, POSITIVE, 
POST 2 , POST 3 , POSTICHE, POSTURE, PREPOSITION 1 , PROPOSE, 

provost, punt 3 , reposit, suppose, transpose, from Latin 
ponere, to put, place, from *po-s(i)nere (sinere, to leave, let; of 
obscure origin). [Pokorny apo- 53.] 

ar- Also are-. To fit together. Oldest form *h 2 erh r , colored to 
*h 2 arh r , with variant *h 2 reh r , becoming *re-. 

▲ Derivatives include army, harmony, inert, aristocracy, adorn, 
hatred, rite, arithmetic, rhyme. 

I. Basic form *ard. 1. Suffixed form ar(d)-mo-. a. arm 1 , from 
Old English earm, arm, from Germanic *armaz\ b. ambry, 

ARM 2 , ARMADA, ARMADILLO, ARMATURE, ARMOIRE, ARMY; 

alarm, disarm, gendarme, from Latin arma, tools, arms; 

c. armillary sphere, from Latin armus, upper arm. 2. Suf¬ 
fixed form *ar(d)-smo-. harmony, from Greek harmos, joint, 
shoulder. 3. Suffixed form *ar(s)-ti-. a. art 1 , artisan, artist; 
inert, inertia, from Latin ars (stem art-), art, skill, craft; b. 
further suffixed form *ar(d)-ti-o-. artiodactyl, from Greek 
artios, fitting, even. 4. Suffixed form *ar(d)-tu-. article, from 
Latin artus, joint. 5. Suffixed form *ar(d)-to-. coarctate, from 
Latin artus, tight. 6. Suffixed form *ar(d)-dhro-. arthro-; 

ANARTHROUS, DIARTHROSIS, DYSARTHRIA, ENARTHROSIS, SYN¬ 
ARTHROSIS, from Greek arthron, joint. 7. Suffixed (superlative) 
form *ar(a)-isto-. aristocracy, from Greek aristos, best. 

II. Possibly suffixed lengthened o-grade form (or separate 
root) *ord-dh-. 1. ordain, order, ordinal, ordinance, or¬ 
dinary, ordinate, ordo; coordination, inordinate, sub¬ 
ordinate, from Latin ordo, order (originally a row of threads 
in a loom). 2. exordium, primordial, from Latin ordiri, to 
begin to weave. 3. ornament, ornate; adorn, suborn, from 
Latin ornare, to adorn. 

III. Variant *re- (< earlier *h 2 reh r ). 1. rate 1 , ratio, ration, 
reason; arraign, from Latin reri, to consider, confirm, ratify. 

2. Suffixed form *re-dh-. a. (i) read, rede; dread, from Old 
English rcedan, to advise; (ii) hatred, kindred, from Old Eng¬ 
lish rceden, -rceden, condition. Both (i) and (ii) from Germanic 


*redan\ b. (i) rathskeller, from Old High German rat, coun¬ 
sel; (ii) riddle 2 , from Old English rd>dels(e), opinion, riddle. 
Both (i) and (ii) from Germanic *redaz. 3. Zero-grade form 
*rd-. Germanic *radam, number, in dialectal North and West 
Germanic compound *hund(a)-rada- (see dekrp). 

IV. Oldest variant root form *h 2 rehp -, with zero-grades 
*h 2 rhff and (metathesized) *h 2 rih r , the latter contracted to 
*ri-. 1. Suffixed metathesized zero-grade form *ri-tu-. rite, 
from Latin ritus, rite, custom, usage. 2. Suffixed unmetathe- 
sized zero-grade form *drdi-dhmo-. arithmetic, logarithm, 
from Greek arithmos , number, amount. 3. rhyme, from a Ger¬ 
manic source akin to Old High German rim, number, series. 
[Pokorny 1. ar- 55.] 

arg- To shine; white; the shining or white metal, silver. 
Oldest form *h 2 (e)rg-, colored to *h 2 (a)rg-, becoming *arg- in 
satem languages and *arg- in centum languages. 1. Suffixed 
form *arg-ent-. argent, argentine, from Latin argentum, 
silver. 2. Suffixed form *arg-i-l(l)-. argil, from Greek argil- 
los, white clay. 3. Suffixed form *arg-u-ro-. litharge, pyrar- 
gyrite, from Greek arguros, silver. 4. Suffixed form *arg-i-n-. 
arginine, from Greek arginoeis, brilliant, bright-shining. 5. 
Suffixed form *arg-u-, brilliant, clear, argue, from Latin de¬ 
nominative arguere, to make clear, demonstrate (< *argu-yo-). 

6. Suffixed zero-grade form *org-ro-, becoming *arg-ro-. agri¬ 
mony possibly from Greek argos, white (< *argros). 7. Suffixed 
form *arg-u-no~. Arjuna, from Sanskrit arjunah, bright, white, 
silvery. [Pokorny ar(e)-g- 64.] 

as- To burn, glow. Oldest form *h 2 es-, colored to *h 2 as-. 

▲ Derivatives include arson, azalea. 

1. Extended form *asg-. a. ash 1 , from Old English cesce, asce, 
ash; b. potassium, from Middle Dutch asche, ash. Both a and 
b from Germanic *askbn-. 2. Suffixed form *as-a-. Ara, from 
Latin ara, altar, hearth. 3. Suffixed (stative) form *as-e-. a. 
arid, from Latin aridus, dry, parched, from arere, to be dry; 
b. ardent, ardor, arson, from Latin ardere, to burn, be on 
fire, from aridus, parched. 4. Extended form *asd-. a. zamia, 
from Greek azein, to dry; b. azalea, from Greek azaleos, dry. 
[Pokorny ds- 68.] 

at- To go; with Germanic and Latin derivatives meaning a 
year (conceived as “the period gone through, the revolving 
year”). Suffixed form *at-no-. annals, annual, annuity; an¬ 
niversary, biennium, decennium, millennium, perennial, 

QUADRENNIUM, QUINCEANERA, QUINDECENNIAL, QUINQUEN¬ 
NIUM, SEPTENNIAL, SEXENNIAL, SUPERANNUATED, TRIENNIUM, 

vicennial, from Latin annus, year. [Pokorny at- 69.] 

ater- Fire. 1 . Suffixed zero-grade form *atr-o-. atrabilious, 
from Latin ater (feminine atra), black (< “blackened by fire”). 

2. Suffixed zero-grade form *atr-yo-. atrium, from Latin 
atrium, forecourt, hall, atrium (perhaps originally the place 
where the smoke from the hearth escaped through a hole in 
the roof). 3. Compound shortened zero-grade form *atro-dk w -, 
“black-looking” ( *sk w -, “looking”; see ok w -). atrocious, from 
Latin dtrox, frightful. 4. Basic form *ater. zircon, from Old 
Persian *atar, fire (stem ag- attested in month name agiyadiya, 
“(month) of fire-worship”), from Indo-Iranian *atar. 5. Pos¬ 
sibly, but obscurely related to this root is Sanskrit atharva, 
atharvan-, priest (-van-, possessive suffix): Atharva-Veda. 
[Pokorny at(e)r- 69.] 

au- To perceive. Compound forms *au-dh-, *awis-dh-, 
“to place perception” (*dh-, to place; see dhe-). 1. Suffixed 
form *awisdh-yo- or *audh-yo-. audible, audience, audile, 

AUDIO-, AUDIT, AUDITION, AUDITOR, AUDITORIUM, AUDI¬ 
TORY, oyez; obey, subaudition, from Latin audire, to hear. 

2. aesthetic; anesthesia, from Greek aisthanesthai, to feel. 
[Pokorny 8. au- 78.] 

aug- To increase. Oldest form *h 2 eug-, colored to *h 2 aug-. 
Variant *h 2 weg- becoming *(a)weg-. 

A Derivatives include nickname, auction, auxiliary. 
la. eke 1 , from Old English eacan, ecan, to increase; b. nick¬ 
name, from Old English eaca, an addition. Both a and b from 
Germanic *aukati. 2. Variant (metathesized) form *weg- (from 
*3weg-), extended to *wegs- (o-grade *wogs~). a. wax 2 ; wood¬ 
waxen, from Old English weaxan, to grow, from Germanic 
*wahsan ; b. waist, from Old English *wcest, growth, hence 
perhaps waist, size, from Germanic *wahs-tu-. 3. Form *aug- 
e-. auction, augend, augment, author, authorize, from 
Latin augere, to increase. 4. augur; inaugurate, from Latin 
augur, diviner (< “he who obtains favorable presage” < “divine 
favor, increase”). 5. august, from Latin augustus, majestic, 
august. 6. Suffixed form *aug-s~. a. auxiliary, from Latin 
auxilium, aid, support, assistance; b. auxin, auxesis, from 
Greek auxein, auxanein, to increase. [Pokorny aueg- 84.] 

aus- To shine. 

A Derivatives include east, Easter, aurora. 
la. east, from Old English east, east (< “the direction of the 
sunrise”); b. ostmark, from Old High German ostan, east. 
Both a and b from Germanic *aust-. 2a. eastern, from 
Old English easterne, eastern; b. Ostrogoth, from Late 
Latin ostro-, eastern. Both a and b from Germanic *austra-. 

3. Easter, from Old English eastre, Easter, from Germanic 

*austrdn-, dawn. 4. Possibly in Latin auster , the south wind, 
formally identical to the Germanic forms in 2 and 3, but 
the semantics are unclear: austral, Austro- 1 . 5. Probably 
suffixed form *ausos-, dawn, also Indo-European goddess of 
the dawn. a. aurora, from Latin aurora, dawn; b. eo-, Eos; 
eosin, from Greek eos, dawn. [Pokorny aues- 86.] 


angh-1 bha- 2 

awi- Bird. Oldest form *h 2 ewi-, colored to *h 2 awi-. 

A Derivatives include aviation, bustard, ostrich, cockney, oval, 
caviar. 

I. 1. AVIAN, AVIARY, AVIATION; AVICULTURE, AVIFAUNA, 

bustard, ocarina, osprey, ostrich, from Latin avis, bird. 2. 
Compound *awi-spek-, “observer of birds” ( *spek -, to see; see 
spek-). auspice, from Latin auspex, augur. 

II. Possible derivatives are the Indo-European words for egg, 
*owyo-, *oyyo-. la. cockney, from Old English ceg, egg; b. 
egg 1 , from Old Norse egg, egg. Both a and b from Germanic 
*ajja(m). 2. oval, ovary, ovate, ovi-, ovolo, ovule, ovum, 
from Latin ovum, egg. 3. oo-; avgolemono, bottarga, from 
Greek oion, egg. 4. caviar, from a source akin to Middle Per¬ 
sian khayak, egg, from Old Iranian *avyaka-, diminutive of 
*avya-. [Pokorny auei- 86.] 

awo- An adult male relative other than ones father. 1 . ata¬ 
vism, from Latin avus, grandfather. 2. avuncular, uncle, 
from Latin avunculus, maternal uncle. 3. ayah, from Latin 
avia, grandmother. [Pokorny atio-s 89.] 

ayer- Day, morning, la. early, ere, or 2 , from Old English 
cer, before; b. or 2 , from Old Norse dr, before. Both a and b 
from Germanic *airiz. 2. erst, from Old English cerest, earli¬ 
est, from Germanic (superlative) *airistaz. [Pokorny dier- 12.] 

ayes- A metal, copper or bronze, aeneous, era, from Latin 
aes, bronze, money. [Pokorny aios- 15.] 

bak- Staff used for support, la. bacillus, baculum, ba¬ 
guette, bail 4 , bailey; baculiform, debacle, imbecile, from 
Latin baculum, rod, walking stick; b. Possibly Latin imbecillus, 
imbecillus, feeble, perhaps from *in-bacillus, “without a staff (to 
steady oneself), without support,” from bacillus, diminutive of 
baculum (in-, not; see ne): imbecile. 2. bacterium; coryne- 
bacterium, from Greek baktron, staff. [Pokorny bak- 93.] 

bel- Strong. 1. Suffixed o-grade form *bol-iyo-. Bolshevik, 
from Russian bolshoi, large. 2. Prefixed form *de-bel-i-, “with¬ 
out strength” (de-, privative prefix; see de-). debilitate, de¬ 
bility, from Latin debilis, weak. [Pokorny 2. bel- 96.] 

bha- 1 To shine. Oldest form *bheh 2 -, colored to *bhah 2 -, 
becoming *bha-. 

A Derivatives include beacon, berry, banner, fantasy, phase. 

1. Suffixed zero-grade form *bhs-w-. a. beacon, from Old 
English beac(e)n, beacon; b. beckon, from Old English 
becnan, biecnan, to make a sign, beckon, from Germanic de¬ 
nominative *bauknjatv, C. buoy, from Old French boue, buoy, 
a-c all from Germanic *baukna-, beacon, signal. 2. Perhaps 
Germanic *bazja-, berry (< “bright-colored fruit”), a. berry; 
mulberry, from Old English berie, berige, berry, and Old High 
German beri, berry; b. frambesia, from Old French fram¬ 
boise, raspberry, alteration of Frankish *bram-besi, “bramble 
berry.” 3a. bandoleer, from Spanish banda, sash; b. ban- 
derilla, banderole, banner, banneret 1 , banneret 2 , from 
Late Latin bandum, banner, standard. Both a and b from 
Germanic *bandwa-, “identifying sign,” banner, standard, 
sash, also “company united under a (particular) banner.” 4. 
Suffixed zero-grade form *bh3-w-es-. phos-, phot, photo-; 
phosphorus, from Greek phos (stem phot-), light. 5. Suffixed 
zero-grade form *bh3-w-. Phaethon, from Greek phaeithein, 
to shine, burn. 6. Extended and suffixed zero-grade form *bhd- 
n-yo-. FANTASY, PANT 1 , -PHANE, PHANTASM, PHANTOM, PHASE, 
PHENO-, PHENOMENON; DIAPHANOUS, EMPHASIS, EPIPHANY, 
GLAUCOPHANE, HIEROPHANT, PHANERITIC, PHANEROGAM, 
PhANEROZOIC, PHANTASMAGORIA, PHOSPHENE, SYCOPHANT, 
theophany, tiffany, from Greek phainein, “to bring to light,” 
cause to appear, show, and phainesthai (passive), “to be brought 
to light,” appear, with zero-grade noun phasis (*bh3-ti-), an 
appearance. [Pokorny 1. bha- 104.] 

bha- 2 To speak. Oldest form *bheh 2 -, colored to *bhah 2 ~, 
becoming *bha-. 

▲ Derivatives include fate, infant, prophet, abandon, banish, sym¬ 
phony, confess, blame. 

1. FABLE, FABLIAU, FABULOUS, FADO, FAIRY, FANDANGO, FATE, 
FAY 2 ; AFFABLE, FANTOCCINI, INEFFABLE, INFANT, INFANTRY, 

preface, from Latin fari, to speak. 2. -phasia; apophasis, 
prophet, from Greek phanai, to speak. 3a. ban 1 , from Old 
English batman, to summon, proclaim, and Old Norse banna, 
to prohibit, curse; b. banal, banns; abandon, from Old 
French ban, feudal jurisdiction, summons to military service, 
proclamation, Old French bandon, power, and Old English 
gebann, proclamation; C. banish, from Old French banir, to 
banish; d. contraband, from Late Latin batinus, bannum, 
proclamation; e. bandit, from Italian bandire, to proclaim, 
proscribe, banish, a-e all from Germanic suffixed form *ban- 
wan, *bannan, to speak publicly (used of particular kinds of 
proclamation in feudal or prefeudal custom; “to proclaim 
under penalty, summon to the levy, declare outlaw”). 4. Suf¬ 
fixed form *bhd-tii-. a. boon 1 , from Old Norse bon, prayer, 
request; b. bee 1 perhaps from Old English ben, prayer, from a 
Scandinavian source akin to Old Norse bon, prayer. Both a and 
b from Germanic *bdni-. 5. Suffixed form *bhd-ma. a. fame, 
famous; defame, infamous, from Latin fama, talk, reputa¬ 
tion, fame; b. euphemism, Polyphemus, from Greek pheme, 
saying, speech. 6. Suffixed o-grade form *bho-na-. phone 2 , 

-PHONE, PHONEME, PHONETIC, PHONO-, -PHONY; ANTHEM, 
ANTIPHON, APHONIA, CACOPHONOUS, EUPHONY, SYMPHONY, 
from Greek phone, voice, sound, and (denominative) phonein, 
to speak. 7. Suffixed zero-grade form *bhd-to-. confess, pro¬ 
fess, from Latin fateri, to acknowledge, admit. 8. blame, 
blaspheme, from Greek blasphemos, blasphemous, perhaps 
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bha-bha-1 bher- 2 

from *m\s-bhd-mo -, “speaking evil” (bias-, evil; see mel- 3 4 ) . 
[Pokorny 2. bhd- 105 .] 

bha-bha- Broad bean. 1. fava bean, favela, from Latin 
faba, broad bean. 2. Variant form *bha-un-. bean, from Old 
English bean, broad bean, bean of any kind, from Germanic 
*bauno. 3. Possible suffixed form *bha-ko-. phacoemulsifi¬ 
cation, from Greek phakos, lentil. 4. Variant (orm*bha-bho-. 
bupkis, from a Slavic source akin to Polish bob and Russian 
bob, bean. [Pokorny bhabha 106.] 

bhad- Good. 1. better * 1 , from Old English betera, better, 
from Germanic (comparative) *batizd. 2. best, from Old 
English bet(e)st, best, from Germanic (superlative) *batistaz. 

3. boot 2 , from Old English bot, remedy, aid, from Germanic 
noun *bdtd. 4. batten 1 , ultimately from Old Norse batna, 
to improve, from Germanic verb *batnan, to become better. 
[Pokorny bhdd- 106.] 

bhag- To share out, apportion, also to get a share. 1 . -phage, 
-phagia, phago-, -phagous; esophagus, from Greek phage- 
in, to eat (< “to have a share of food”). 2. porgy, from Greek 
phagros, whetstone (“eater, that eats metal”), also a name for 
the sea bream, from Greek suffixed form *phag-ro-. 3. neb- 
bish, from a Slavic source akin to Czech neboh, poor, unfor¬ 
tunate, from Common Slavic *ne-bogu, poor (“un-endowed”). 

4. pagoda; Bhagavad-Gita, from Sanskrit bhagah, good 
fortune. 5. bhakti, from Sanskrit bhajati, he apportions. 6. 
Extended form *bhags-. baksheesh, buckshee, from Persian 
bakhshidan, to give, from Avestan baxs-. [Pokorny 1. bhag- 
107.] 

bhaghll- Arm. Oldest form *bhaghu-, becoming *bhaghu- 
in centum languages, bough, from Old English bog, boh, 
bough, from Germanic *boguz. [Pokorny bhdghii-s (misprint 
for bhdghu-s ) 108.] 

bhago- Beech tree. la. book 1 , from Old English boc, writ¬ 
ten document, composition; b. buckwheat, from Middle 
Dutch boek, beech; c. BokmAl, from Norwegian bok, book. 
a-C all from Germanic *bokd, beech, also “beech staff for carv¬ 
ing runes on” (an early Germanic writing device). 2. beech, 
from Old English bece, beech, from Germanic *bdkjdn-. 
[Pokorny bhdgd-s 107.] 

bhardh-a- Beard. 1 . beard, from Old English beard, beard, 
from Germanic *bardaz. 2. halberd, from Old High German 
barta , beard, ax, from Germanic *bardd, beard, also hatchet, 
broadax. 3. barb 1 , barbel 1 , barbellate, barber, barbette, 
barbicel, barbule, barbut, bichon; rebarbative, from 
Latin barba, beard. [Pokorny bhardhd 110.] 

bhares- Also bhars-. Barley, la. barn, from Old English 
bere, barley, from Germanic *bariz-\ b. barley, from Old 
English bcerlic, barley-like, barley, from Germanic *barz-. 2. 
farina, farinaceous, farraginous, farrago, farro, from 
Latin far (stem farr-), spelt, grain. [Pokorny bhares- 111.] 

bhau- To strike. Oldest form *bheh 2 u-, colored to *bhah 2 u-, 
becoming *bhau-. 

A Derivatives include beat, buttock, halibut, button, refute. 

1. beat, from Old English beatan, to beat, from Germanic 
*bautan. 2. beetle 3 ; battledore, from Old English bytl, 
hammer, mallet, from Germanic *bautilaz, hammer. 3. baste 3 , 
probably from a Scandinavian source akin to Old Norse beysta, 
to beat, denominative from Germanic *baut-sti-. 4. buttock, 
from Old English diminutive buttuc, end, strip of land, from 
Germanic *butaz. 5a. halibut, from Middle Dutch butte, flat¬ 
fish; b. turbot, from a Scandinavian source akin to Old Swed¬ 
ish but, flatfish. Both a and b from Germanic *butt-, name for 
a flatfish. 6. bouton, butt 1 , button, buttress; abut, rebut, 
sackbut, from Old French bo(u)ter, to strike, push, from Ger¬ 
manic *buttan. 7. Variant zero-grade form *bhu- (< *bhuo-, 
metathesized from *bhou-). Suffixed form *bhu-t-d-. a. con¬ 
fute, from Latin confutare, to check, suppress, restrain (com-, 
intensive prefix; see kom); b. refute, from Latin refutdre, 
to drive back, rebut (re-, back; see re-). 8. Possibly reduced 
suffixed form *bhu-tu- (*bhou-). footle; clafoutis, from 
Latin futuere, to have intercourse with (a woman). [Pokorny 
1. bhdu- 112.] 

bheg w - To run. 1 . beck 2 , from Old Norse bekkr, a stream, 
from Germanic *bakjaz, a stream. 2. -phobe, -phobia, from 
Greek phobos, panic, flight, fear, from phebesthai, to flee in 
terror. [Pokorny bhegu- 116.] 

bhei- A bee. bee 1 , from Old English beo, a bee, from Ger¬ 
manic suffixed form *bidn-. [Pokorny bhei- 116.] 

bheid- To split; with Germanic derivatives referring to biting 
(hence also to eating and to hunting) and woodworldng. 

A Derivatives include bite, bitter, fission. 

la. beetle 1 , bite, from Old English bitan, to bite; b. tsimmes, 
from Old High German bizan, bizzan , to bite. Both a and b 
from Germanic *bitan. 2. Zero-grade form *bhid-. a. bit 2 , 
from Old English bite, a bite, sting, from Germanic *bitiz\ b. 
(i) bit 1 , from Old English bita, a piece bitten off, morsel; (ii) 
bitt, from a Germanic source akin to Old Norse biti, bit, cross¬ 
beam; (iii) pizza, from Italian pizza, pizza, from a Germanic 
source akin to Old High German bizzo, pizzo, bite, morsel. 
(i)-(iii) all from Germanic *bitdn-; c. suffixed form *bhid-ro-. 
bitter, from Old English bit(t)er, “biting,” sharp, bitter. 3. O- 
grade form *bhoid-. a. bait 1 , from Old Norse beita (verb), 
to hunt with dogs, and beita (noun), pasture, food; b. abet, 
from Old French beter, to harass with dogs. Both a and b from 
Germanic *baitjan. 4. giblets, from Old French gibiez, game, 
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from Germanic *gabaiti- (*ga-, collective prefix; see kom). 5. 
bateau, boat; boatswain, from Old English bat, boat, from 
Germanic *bait-, a boat (< “dugout canoe” or “split planking”). 

6. Nasalized zero-grade form *bhi-n-d-. -fid, fissi-, fissile, 
fission, fissure, vent 2 , from Latin findere, to split. [Pokorny 
bheid- 116.] 

bheidh- To trust, confide, persuade. 

A Derivatives include bide, fiance, infidel. 

1. Probably Germanic *bidan, to await (< “to await trustingly, 
expect, trust”) abide, abode, from Old English bidan, to wait, 
stay. 2. fiance, fiducial, fiduciary; affiance, affiant, af¬ 
fidavit, CONFIDANT, CONFIDE, CONFIDENT, DEFIANCE, DEFY, 
diffident, from Latin fidere, to trust, confide, and fidus, faith¬ 
ful. 3. Suffixed o-grade form *bhoidh-es-. federal, feder¬ 
ate; confederate, from Latin foedus (stem foeder-), treaty, 
league. 4. Zero-grade form *bhidh-. faith, fay 3 , fealty, fide- 
ism, fidelity; infidel, perfidy, from Latin fides, faith, trust. 
[Pokorny 1. bheidh- 117.] 

bhei- 1 To shine, flash, burn; shining white and various 
bright colors. 

A Derivatives include blue, bleach, blind, blond, blanket, black, 
flagrant, flame. 

I. Suffixed full-grade form *bhel-o-. la. beluga, from Rus¬ 
sian belyi, white; b. Beltane, from Scottish Gaelic bealltainn, 
from Old Irish beltaine, “fire of Bel” (ten, tene, fire; see tep-). 
from Bel, name of a pagan Irish deity akin to the Gaulish divine 
name Belenos, from Celtic *bel-o-. 2. phalarope, from Greek 
phalaros, having a white spot. 3. phalaenopsis, from Greek 
phallaina, moth (< *“white creature”). 

II. Extended root *bhleh r , contracted to *bhle-. 1. Suffixed 
form *bhle-wo-. blue, from Old French bleu, blue, from Ger¬ 
manic *blewaz, blue. 2. Suffixed zero-grade form *Wi/a-wo-. 

FLAVESCENT, FLAVO-; FLAVIN, FLAVONE, FLAVOPROTEIN, from 
Latin flavus, golden or reddish yellow. 

III. Various extended Germanic forms. 1. bleach, from 
Old English blcecan , to bleach, from Germanic *blaikjan, to 
make white. 2. bleak 1 , from Old Norse bleikr, shining, white, 
from Germanic *blaikaz, shining, white. 3. blitzkrieg, from 
Old High German blecchazzen, to flash, lighten, from Ger¬ 
manic *blikkatjan. 4a. blaze 1 , from Old English blcese, torch, 
bright fire; b. blesbok, from Middle Dutch bles, white spot; 
c. blemish, from Old French ble(s)mir, to make pale. a-C all 
from Germanic *blas-, shining, white. 5a. blind; blindfold, 
purblind, from Old English blind, blind; b. blende, from 
Old High German blentan, to blind, deceive; C. blend, from 
Old Norse blanda, to mix; d. blond, from Old French blond, 
blond, a-d all from Germanic *blendaz, clouded, and *bland-, 
*bland-ja-, to mix, mingle (< “make cloudy”). 6a. blench 1 , 
from Old English blencan, to deceive; b. blanch, blank, 
blanket; blancmange, Pinot Blanc, from Old French 
blanc, white. Both a and b from Germanic *blenk-, *blank-, 
to shine, dazzle, blind. 7. blush, from Old English blyscan, to 
glow red, from Germanic *blisk-, to shine, burn. 

IV. Extended root *bhleg-, to shine, flash, burn. 1. O-grade 
form bhlog-. black, from Old English blcec, black, from Ger¬ 
manic *blakaz, burned. 2. Zero-grade form *bhjg-. a. fulgent, 
fulgurate; effulgent, foudroyant, refulgent, from Latin 
fulgere, to flash, shine, and fulgur, lightning; b. fulminate, 
from Latin fulmen (< *fulg-men ), lightning, thunderbolt. 3a. 
flagrant; conflagrant, conflagration, deflagrate, 
from Latin flagrare, to blaze; b. chamise, flambe, flambeau, 
FLAMBOYANT, FLAME, FLAMINGO, FLAMMABLE; INFLAME, from 
Latin flamma (< *flag-ma), a flame. 4. phlegm, phlegmatic, 
Phlegethon, from Greek phlegein, to burn. 5. O-grade form 
* bhlog-. phlogiston, phlox; phlogopite, from Greek phlox, 
a flame, also a wallflower. [Pokorny 1. bhei- 118, bheleg- 124, 
bhleu-(k)- 159.] 

bhei- 2 To blow, swell; with derivatives referring to various 
round objects and to the notion of tumescent masculinity. 

▲ Derivatives include boulevard, boulder, phallus, balloon, ballot, 
fool. 

1. Zero-grade form bh\-. a. bowl 1 , from Old English bolla, 
pot, bowl; b. bole 1 , from Old Norse bolr, tree trunk; C. bulk, 
from Old Norse bulki, cargo (< “rolled-up load”); d. rocam¬ 
bole, from Old High German bolla, ball; e. boulevard, 

bulwark, from Middle High German bole, beam, plank; f. 

boll, from Middle Dutch bolle, round object; g. biltong, 
from Middle Dutch bille, buttock; h. boulder, from a Scan¬ 
dinavian source akin to Swedish bullersten, “rounded stone,” 
boulder, from *buller~, “round object.” a-h all from Germanic 
*bul-. 2. Suffixed zero-grade form *bhl-n-. a. bull 1 , from Old 
Norse boli, bull, from Germanic *buUdn -; b. bullock, from 
Old English bulluc, bull, from Germanic *bulluka-; C. phal¬ 
lus; ithyphallic, from Greek phallos, phallus; d. possibly 
Latin fulld, a fuller full 2 ; refoulement. 3. O-grade form 
*bhol-. a. BOLLOCK, BOLLIX, from Old English beallucas, tes¬ 
ticles; b. ball 1 , from Old English *beall, ball; c. foosball, 
from Old High German bal, ball; d. bilberry probably from a 
Scandinavian source akin to Danish bolle, round roll; e. bal¬ 
loon, ballot, ballottement, from Italian dialectal balla, 
ball; f. pall-mall, from Italian palla, ball; g. bale 1 , from Old 
French bale, rolled-up bundle, a-g all from Germanic *ball-. 

4. Possibly suffixed o-grade form *bhol-to-. a. bold, from 
Old English bald, beald , bold; b. bawd, from Old Saxon bald, 
bold; c. Balder, from Old Norse ballr, baldr, brave. a-C from 
Germanic *balthaz, bold. 5. Suffixed o-grade form *bhol-n-. 
fils 2 , follicle, folly, fool, from Latin follis, bellows, inflated 
ball. 6. Possibly Greek phal(l)aina, whale: baleen. 7. Conceiv¬ 
ably from this root (but more likely unrelated) is Greek phellos, 
cork, cork oak phellem; phelloderm, phellogen [Pokorny 


3. bhei- 120.] The following derivatives of this root are entered 
separately: bhei- 3 , bhelgh-, bhleu-. 

bhei- 3 To thrive, bloom. Possibly from bhei- 2 . 

▲ Derivatives include foliage, blossom, flora, bleed, bless, blade. 

I. Suffixed o-grade form *bhol-yo-, leaf. 1. foil 2 , foliage, 
folio, folium; cinquefoil, defoliate, exfoliate, feuil- 
leton, milfoil, perfoliate, portfolio, trefoil, from Latin 
folium, leaf. 2. -phyll, phyllo-, -phyllous; chervil, gilly¬ 
flower, podophyllin, from Greek phullon, leaf. 

II. Extended form *bhle- (< *bhleo-). 1. O-grade form *bhld-. 
a. Suffixed form *bhlo-w-. blow 3 , from Old English bldwan, to 
flower, from Germanic *bld-w-\ b. (i) bloom 1 , from Old Norse 
blom, blomi, flower, blossom; (ii) bloom 2 , from Old English 
bloma, a hammered ingot of iron (semantic development ob¬ 
scure). Both (i) and (ii) from Germanic suffixed form *bld- 
mon-; c. blossom, from Old English blostm, bldstma, flower, 
blossom, from Germanic suffixed form *blo-s-; d. ferret 2 , 
flora. Flora, floral, floret, floriated, florid, florin, 

FLORIST, -FLOROUS, FLOUR, FLOURISH, FLOWER; CAULIFLOWER, 
DEFLOWER, EFFLORESCE, ENFLEURAGE, FLORIGEN, MILLEFIORI 

glass, millefleur, from Latin fids (stem flor-), flower, from 
Italic suffixed form *fl6-s-\ e. suffixed form *bhld-to-, possi¬ 
bly in the meaning “swell, gush, spurt” in Germanic *blodatn, 
blood, (i) blood, from Old English blod, blood; (ii) bleed, 
from Old English *bledan, to bleed, from Germanic denomina¬ 
tive *blodjan\ (iii) bless, from Old English bloedsian, bletsian, 
to consecrate, from Germanic *blddisdn, to treat or hallow with 
blood. 2. emblements, from Medieval Latin bladum, bladiutn, 
produce of the land, grain, from Germanic suffixed form *ble- 
da-. 3. Suffixed zero-grade form *bhh-to~. blade, from Old 
English bleed, leaf, blade, from Germanic *bladaz. [Pokorny 

4. bhei- 122.] 

bhelgh- To swell. Extension of bhei- 2 . Oldest form *bhelgh-, 
becoming *bhelgh- in centum languages. 1. O-grade form 
*bholgh-. bellows, belly, from Old English bel(i)g, bcelig, bag, 
bellows, from Germanic *balgiz. 2. Zero-grade form *bh\gh-. 
billow, from Old Norse bylgja, a wave, from Germanic *bulg- 
jan. 3. Zero-grade form *bh\gh-. bolster, from Old English 
bolster, cushion, from Germanic *bulgstraz. 4. O-grade form 
*bholgh-. a. Fir Bolg, Imbolc, from Old Irish bolg, bole, bag; 
b. budget, bulge, from Latin bulga, leather sack, from Celtic 
*bolg-. [Pokorny bhelgh- 125.] 

bhendh- To bind. 

A Derivatives include bind, bandanna, bundle. 
la. bind; woodbine, from Old English bindan, to bind; b. 
bindlestiff, from Old High German binten, to bind. Both 
a and b from Germanic *bindan. 2. bandanna, from San¬ 
skrit bandhati, he ties. 3. O-grade form *bhondh-. a. bend 2 ; 
ribbon, from Old English bend, band, and Old French bende, 
band; b. bend 1 , from Old English bendan, to bend; c. band 1 , 
bond, from Old Norse band, band, fetter; d. gum band, from 
Old High German band, band; e. band 1 , from Old French 
bande, bond, tie, link, a-e all from Germanic *band-. 4. Suf¬ 
fixed form *bhond-o-. bund 1 ; cummerbund, from Old Iranian 
banda-, bond, fetter. 5. Zero-grade form *bhndh-. a. bund 2 , 
from Middle High German bunt, league; b. bundle, from 
Middle Dutch bondel, sheaf of papers, bundle. Both a and b 
from Germanic *bund-. [Pokorny bhendh- 127.] 

bher- 1 To carry; also to bear children. 

A Derivatives include birth, fertile, suffer, furtive, metaphor. 
la. (i) bear 1 , from Old English beran, to carry; (ii) forbear 1 , 
from Old English forberan, to bear, endure (for-, for-; see per 1 ). 
Both (i) and (ii) from Germanic *beran\ b. bier, from Old 
English ber, beer, bier, and Old French biere bier, both from 
Germanic *berd; C. bore 3 , from Old Norse barn, wave, billow, 
from Germanic *ber-. 2a. bairn, from Old English beam, 
child, from Germanic *barnam; b. barrow 1 , from Old English 
bearwe, basket, wheelbarrow, from Germanic *barwdn-. 3a. 
burly, from Old English *borlic, excellent, exalted (< “borne 
up”), from Germanic *bur-; b. burden, from Old English by- 
rthen, burden, from Germanic *burthinja--, C. birth, from a 
source akin to Old Norse burdhr, birth, from Germanic *bur- 
thiz; d. birr 1 , from Old Norse byrr, favorable wind, perhaps 
from Germanic *burja-. 4. Compound root *bhrenk-, to bring 
(< *bher- + *enk-, to reach; see nek- 2 ), bring, from Old Eng¬ 
lish bringan, to bring, from Germanic *brengan. 5. -fer, fer¬ 
tile; afferent, circumference, confer, defer 1 , defer 2 , 

DIFFER, EFFERENT, INFER, OFFER, PREFER, PROFFER, REFER, 

suffer, transfer, vociferate, from Latin ferre, to carry. 6. 
Prefixed and suffixed zero-grade form *pro-bhr-o-, “something 
brought before one” (*pro-, before; see per 1 ), opprobrium, 
from Latin probrum, a reproach. 7. Possibly suffixed zero- 
grade form *bhr-tu- in Latin words having to do with “chance” 
(? < “a bringing, that which is brought”), a. fortuitous, from 
Latin fortuitus, happening by chance; b. Fortuna, fortune, 
from Latin fortuna, chance, good luck, fortune, and Fortuna, 
goddess of good fortune. 8. Probably lengthened o-grade form 
*bhdr-. ferret 1 , furtive, furuncle; furunculosis, from 
Latin fur, thief. 9. feretory, -phore, -phoresis, -phorous; 

AMPHORA, ANAPHORA, DIAPHORESIS, EUPHORIA, METAPHOR, 
PERIPHERY, PHEROMONE, TELPHER, TOCOPHEROL, from Greek 
pherein, to carry, with o-grade noun phoros, a carrying. 10. 
paraphernalia, from Greek pherne, dowry (“something 
brought by a bride”). 11. sambal, from Sanskrit bharati, he 
carries, brings. [Pokorny 1. bher- 128.] 

bher- 2 Bright, brown. 1. Suffixed variant form *bhrii-no-. a. 
brown, from Old English brim, brown; b. bruin, from Middle 
Dutch bruun-, c. brunet, burnet, burnish, from Old French 
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brun , shining, brown, a-c all from Germanic *brunaz. 2. Re¬ 
duplicated form *bhibhru-, *bhebhru-, “the brown animal,” 
beaver, beaver * 1 II. III. IV. * , from Old English be(o)for, beaver, from Ger¬ 
manic *bebruz. 3. bear 2 , from Old English bera, bear, from 
Germanic *berd, “the brown animal,” bear. 4. berserker, from 
Old Norse bjorn, bear, from Germanic *ber nuz. [Poko rny 5. 
bher- 136.] 

bherag- To shine; bright, white. Oldest form *bherh x g-, 
becoming *bherhxg - in centum languages. 1. bright, from 
Old English beorht, bright, from Germanic *berhtaz, bright. 2. 
“The white tree,” the birch (also the ash), a. birch, birk, from 
Old English birc(e), birch, from Germanic *birkjdn-\ b. prob¬ 
ably suffixed zero-grade form *bhrag-s-. fraxinella, from 
Latin fraxinus, ash tree. [Pokorny bherag- 139.] 

bhergh- 1 To hide, protect. Oldest form *bhergh -, becoming 
*bhergh- in centum languages, la. Germanic compound *h(w) 
als-berg- (see k w el- 1 ); b. Germanic compound *sker-berg- (see 
sker- 1 ). Both a and b from Germanic *bergan, to protect. 2. 
Zero-grade form *bhrgh-. a. bury, from Old English byrgan, 
to bury, from Germanic *burgjan; b. burial, from Old Eng¬ 
lish byrgels, burial, from Germanic derivative *burgisli-. 3a. 
borrow, from Old English borgian , to borrow, from Germanic 
*borgen , to pledge, lend, borrow; b. bargain, from Old French 
bargaignier, to haggle, from Germanic derivative *borganjan. 
[Pokorny bhergh- 145.] 

bhergh- 2 High; with derivatives referring to hills and hill- 
forts. Oldest form *bhergh-, becoming *bhergh- in centum 
languages. 

▲ Derivatives include iceberg, bourgeois, burglar, force, fortify. 
la. barrow 2 , from Old English beorg, hill; b. iceberg, from 
Middle Dutch bergh, mountain; c. inselberg, from Old High 
German berg, mountain; d. Germanic compound *harja- 
bergaz (see koro-). a-d all from Germanic *bergaz, hill, 
mountain. 2. belfry, from Old French berfroi, tower, from 
Germanic compound *berg-frij-, “high place of safety,” tower 
(*frij -, peace, safety; see prl-). 3. Zero-grade form *bhrgh-. a. 
borough, burg, from Old English burg, burh, byrig, (fortified) 
town; b. burgomaster, from Middle Dutch burch, town; C. 
BOURG, BOURGEOIS, BURGESS, BURGLAR; FAUBOURG, from Late 
Latin burgus, fortified place, and Old French burg, borough; d. 
burgher, from Old High German burgari, townsman, from 
Germanic compound *burg-wardn-, “city protector” ( *wardn-, 
protector; see wer- 4 ). a-d all from Germanic *burgs, hill-fort. 
4. Possibly suffixed zero-grade form *bhfgh-to-. force, fort, 

FORTALICE, FORTE 1 , FORTE 2 , FORTIS, FORTISSIMO, FORTITUDE, 
FORTRESS; COMFORT, DEFORCE, EFFORT, ENFORCE, FORTIFY, 

panforte, pianoforte, reinforce, from Latin fortis, strong 
(but this is also possibly from dher-). [Pokorny bheregh- 
140.] 

bhes- To breathe. Probably imitative. Zero-grade form 
*bhs-. PSYCHE 1 , PSYCHIC, PSYCHO-; METEMPSYCHOSIS, from 
Greek psukhe, spirit, soul, from psukhein (< *bhs-ii-kh-), to 
breathe. [Pokorny 2. bhes- 146.] 

bheudh- To be aware, to make aware. 

A Derivatives include bid, forbid, Buddha 2 . 
la. bid, from Old English beodan, to proclaim; b. forbid, 
from Old English forbeodan, to forbid; c. verboten, from Old 
High German farbiotan, to forbid, a-c all from Germanic *(for) 
beudan (*for, before; see per 1 ). 2. bode 1 , from Old English 
bodian, to announce, from boda, messenger, from Germanic 
*budon-. 3. beadle, from Old English bydel, herald, messen¬ 
ger, and Old High German butil, herald, both from Germanic 
*budilaz, herald. 4. ombudsman, from Old Norse bodh, com¬ 
mand, from Germanic *budam. 5. Buddha 2 ; bodhisattva, 
bodhi tree, bo tree, from Sanskrit bodhati, he awakes, is 
enlightened, becomes aware, and bodhih, perfect knowledge. 
[Pokorny bheudh- 150.] 

bheua- Also bheu-. To be, exist, grow. Oldest form 
*bheuhx. 

A Derivatives include be, husband, imp, physics, future, neighbor, 
beam. 

I. Extended forms *bhwiy(o)-, *bhwi-. 1. be; forebear, 
from Old English beon, to be, from Germanic *biju, I am, will 
be. 2. fiat, from Latin fieri, to become. 3. Possibly suffixed 
form *bhwi-lyo-, seen by some as the source of Latin ji/ius, son, 
but this is more likely from dhe(i)-. 

II. Lengthened o-grade form *bhow-. a. bondage, bound 4 ; 
bustle 1 , husband, from Old Norse bua, to live, prepare, and 
buask, to make oneself ready, prepare oneself (-sk, reflexive 
suffix; see s(w)e-); b. Bauhaus, from Old High German buan, 
to dwell; C. booth, from Middle English bothe, market stall, 
from a Scandinavian source akin to Old Danish both, dwelling, 
stall, a-c from Germanic *bdwan. 

III. Zero-grade form *bhu-. la. build, from Old English 
byldan, to build, from bold, dwelling, house, from Germanic 
*buthla- ; b. boodle, from Middle Dutch bodel, riches, prop¬ 
erty, from alternate Germanic form *bdthla. 2 . physic, phys¬ 
ics, PHYSIO-, PHYSIQUE, -PHYTE, PHYTO-, PHYTON; APOPHYSIS, 
DIAPHYSIS, DIPHYODONT, EPIPHYSIS, EUPHUISM, HYPOPHYSIS, 
IMP, MONOPHYSITE, NEOPHYTE, PERIPHYTON, SYMPHYSIS, TRA- 

cheophyte, from Greek phuein, to bring forth, make grow, 
phutos, phuton, a plant, and phusis, growth, nature. 3. Suffixed 
form *bhu-ta-. a. eisteddfod, from Welsh bod, to be; b. 
bothy, from Old Irish both, a hut. 4. Suffixed form *bhu-tu-. 
future, from Latin futurus, “that is to be,” future. 

IV. Zero-grade form *bhu- (< *bhud-). la. bower 1 , from Old 
English bur, “dwelling space,” bower, room; b. neighbor, from 
Old English gebur, dweller (ge-, collective prefix; see kom); 


C. Boer, boor, from Middle Dutch gheboer, ghebuer, peas¬ 
ant. a-c all from Germanic *buram, dweller, especially farmer. 

2. byre, from Old English byre, stall, hut, from Germanic 
*burjam, dwelling. 3. bylaw, from a Scandinavian source akin 
to Old Norse byr, settlement, from Germanic *biiwi-. 4. Suf¬ 
fixed form *bhu-lo-. phyle, phyletic, phylum; phylogeny, 
from Greek phulon, tribe, class, race, and phule, tribe, clan. 

V. Zero-grade reduced suffixal form *-bhw-, in Latin com¬ 
pounds. 1. Latin dubius, doubtful, and dubitare, to doubt, from 
*du-bhw-io- (see dwo-). 2. Latin probus, upright, from *pro- 
bhw-o-, “growing well or straightforward” (see per 1 ). 3. Latin 
superbus, superior, proud, from *$uper-bhw-o-, “being above” 
(see uper). 

VI. Possibly Germanic *baumaz (and *bagmaz), tree (? < 
“growing thing”), a. beam, from Old English beam, tree, beam; 
b. boom 2 , from Middle Dutch boom, tree; C. bumpkin 1 , bump¬ 
kin 2 , from Flemish boom, tree. [Pokorny bheu- 146.] 

bheug- To bend; with derivatives referring to bent, pliable, 
or curved objects. 

A Derivatives include bagel, buxom, bog. 

I. Variant form *bheugh- in Germanic *beug-. la. bee 2 , from 
Old English beag, a ring; b. bagel, from Old High German 
boug, a ring. Both a and b from Germanic *baugaz. 2a. bow 3 ; 
akimbo, from Old English boga, a bow, arch; b. Germanic 
compound *elino-bugdn- (see el-); c. bow 1 , from a source akin 
to Middle Low German boog, bow of a boat; d. bowline, bow¬ 
sprit, from Middle Low German boch, bow of a boat, a-d all 
from Germanic *bugon-. 3. bow 2 , buxom, from Old English 
bugan, to bend, from Germanic bugan. 4. bail 3 , from Middle 
English beil, a handle, perhaps from Old English *begel or from 
a Scandinavian source akin to Old Swedish *bdghil, both from 
Germanic *baugil-. 5. bight, from Old English byht, a bend, 
angle, from Germanic *buhtiz. 

II. bog, from Scottish and Irish Gaelic bog, soft, from Celtic 
*buggo-, “flexible.” [Pokorny 3. bheug- 152.] 

bhle- To blow. Contracted from *bhleh r , or possibly length¬ 
ened grade *bhleh 2 -, from alternative root *bhleh 2 -. Possibly 
identical to bhel- 3 II *bhle- above. 

A Derivatives include blaze 3 , flatus, flavor. 

1 . blow 1 , from Old English blawan, to blow, from Germanic 
suffixed form *ble-w-. 2a. bladder, from Old English blcedre, 
blister, bladder; b. blather, from Old Norse bladhra (noun), 
bladder, and bladhra (verb), to prattle. Both a and b from 
Germanic suffixed form *bledram, “something blown up.” 3a. 
blast, from Old English blcest, a blowing, blast; b. isinglass, 
from Middle Dutch blas(e), a bladder; c. blase, blaze 3 , from 
Middle Dutch blasen, to blow up, swell, a-c all from Germanic 
extended form *bles-. 4. Zero-grade form *bh\a- (> *bhla-). 
flabellum, flageolet, flatulent, flatus, flavor; affla¬ 
tus, conflate, deflate, inflate, insufflate, souffle from 
Latin flare, to blow. [In Pokorny 3. bhel- 120.] 

bhleu- To swell, well up, overflow. Extension of bhel- 2 . 1. 
Possibly Germanic *blaut-. bloat, from Old Norse blautr, soft, 
wet. 2. Extended form *bhleug w -. fluctuate, fluent, fluid, 

FLUME, FLUOR, FLUORO-, FLUSH 2 , FLUVIAL, FLUX; AFFLUENT, 
CONFLUENT, EFFLUENT, EFFLUVIUM, EFFLUX, FLUORIDE, FLU- 
VIOMARINE, INFLUENCE, INFLUENZA, INFLUX, MELLIFLUOUS, 

reflux, solifluction, superfluous, from Latin fluere, to 
flow, and -fluus, flowing. 3. Zero-grade form *bhlu-. phlycte- 
na, from Greek phluein, phluzein, to boil over. 4. Possibly 
Greek phloos, phloios, tree bark (< “swelling with growth”): 
phloem. [Pokorny bhleu- 158.] 

bhoso- Naked, a. bare 1 , from Old English beer, bare; b. 
ballast, from Old Swedish and Old Danish bar, bare; c. ber¬ 
serker, perhaps from Old Norse berr, bare, a-c all from Ger¬ 
manic *bazaz. [Pokorny bhoso-s 163.] 

bhrater- Brother, male agnate, la. brother, from Old 
English brothor, brother; b. bully 1 , from Middle Dutch 
broeder, brother. Both a and b from Germanic *brdthar-. 2. 
Fra, fraternal, fraternity, fraternize, friar; confrere, 
fratricide, from Latin frater, brother. 3. phratry, from 
Greek phrater, fellow member of a clan. 4. pal, from Sanskrit 
bhrata, bhratar-, brother. [Pokorny bhrater- 163.] 

bhreg- To break. 

▲ Derivatives include breach, fraction, frail\ infringe, suffrage. 
la. break, from Old English brecan, to break; b. breach, 
from Old English brec, a breaking; c. brash 2 , breccia, from 
Italian breccia, breccia, rubble, breach in a wall, from Old High 
German *brehha, from brehhan, to break; d. bray 2 , from Old 
French breier, to break; e. brioche, from Old French brier, 
dialectal variant of broyer, to knead, a-e all from Germanic 

*brekan. 2a. bracken, brake 4 , from Middle English brake(n), 
bracken, probably from a Scandinavian source akin to Old 
Norse *brakni, undergrowth; b. brake 5 , from Middle Low 
German brake, thicket. Both a and b from Germanic *brak~, 
bushes (< “that which impedes motion”). 3. brake 2 , from 
Middle Low German brake, flax brake, from Germanic *brdk-, 
crushing instruments. 4. Nasalized zero-grade form *bh{-n-g-. 

FRACTAL, FRACTED, FRACTION, FRACTIOUS, FRACTURE, FRAG¬ 
ILE, FRAGMENT, FRAIL 1 , FRANGIBLE; ANFRACTUOUS, CHAMFER, 
DEFRAY, DIFFRACTION, INFRACT, INFRANGIBLE, INFRINGE, IR¬ 
REFRANGIBLE, OSSIFRAGE, REFRACT, REFRAIN 2 , REFRINGENT, 

sassafras, saxifrage, from Latin frangere, to break. 5a. suf¬ 
fragan, suffrage, from Latin suffragium, the right to vote, 
from suffragan, to vote for (? < “to use a broken piece of tile 
as a ballot”); b. irrefragable, from Latin refragari, to vote 
against. [Pokorny 1. bhreg- 165 (but g not on good evidence).] 


bherag-1 deik- 

bhreu- Also bhreua-, bhreau-. To boil, bubble, effervesce, 
burn; with derivatives referring to cooking and brewing. Oldest 
form *bhreuh r . 

A Derivatives include brew, bread, broth, brood, breed, ferment, 
fervent. 

I. 1 . brew, from Old English breowan, to brew, from Ger¬ 
manic *breuwan, to brew. 2. bread, from Old English bread, 
piece of food, bread, from Germanic *braudam, (cooked) food, 
(leavened) bread. 3a. broth, from Old English broth, broth; 

b. broil 2 ; embroil, imbroglio, from Vulgar Latin *brodutn, 
broth. Both a and b from Germanic *brudam, broth. 

II. Variant form *bhre- (from *bhrea-). la. brood, from 
Old English brod, offspring, brood; b. breed, from Old Eng¬ 
lish bredan, to beget or cherish offspring, breed, from Ger¬ 
manic denominative *brddjan, to rear young. Both a and b 
from Germanic derivative *brod-6, “a warming,” hatching, 
rearing of young. 2a. bratwurst, sauerbraten, from Old 
High German brat, brato, roast meat; b. brawn, from Old 
French braon, meat. Both a and b from Germanic derivative 
*bred-dn-, roast flesh. Both 1 and 2 from Germanic *bredan, 
to warm. 

III. Variant form *bhres-. a. braise, braze 2 , brazier 2 , 
breeze 2 , bresaola, from Old French brese, burning coal, 
ember; b. braciola, from Italian dialectal brasa, burning coal; 

C. brazilwood, from Old Spanish brasa, burning coals, a-c all 
from Germanic *bres-. 

IV. Reduced form *bher-, especially in derivatives referring 
to fermentation, la. Suffixed form *bher-men-, yeast, barm, 
barmy, from Old English beorma, yeast, from Germanic 
*bermdn-; b. further suffixed form *bhermen-to-. ferment, 
from Latin fermentum, yeast. 2. Extended form *bherw~. fer¬ 
vent, FERVID, FERVOR; DEFERVESCENCE, EFFERVESCE, from 
Latin fervere, to be boiling or fermenting. 

V. As a very archaic word for a spring. 1 . Suffixed zero-grade 
form *bhru-n(e)n-. bourn 1 , burn 2 , from Old English burn, 
burna, spring, stream, from Germanic *brurmdn-. 2. Suffixed 
form *bhrew-f. phreatic, from Greek phrear, spring. [Pokorny 
bh(e)reu- 143, 2. bher- 132.] 

bhru- Eyebrow. Oldest form *bhruh x -, becoming *bhru. 1. 
brow, from Old English brii-, eyebrow, eyelid, eyelash, from 
Germanic *brus. 2. Possibly in the sense of a beam of wood, 
and perhaps a log bridge, bridge 1 , from Old English brycg(e), 
bridge, from Germanic *brugjd (with cognates in Celtic and 
Slavic). [Pokorny 1. bhru- 172, 2. bhru- 173.] 

da- To divide. Oldest form *deh 2 -, colored to *dah 2 -, becom¬ 
ing *da-. 

A Derivatives include democracy, epidemic, demon, time. 

I. Suffixed form *da-mo-, perhaps “division of society.” 
DEME, demos, demotic; demagogue, demiurge, democ¬ 
racy, DEMOGRAPHY, ENDEMIC, EPIDEMIC, PANDEMIC, from 

Greek demos, people, land. 

II. Variant *dai-, from extended form *daai-, with zero-grade 
*di- (< *dia-, metathesized from *dai-). 1. Root form *dai-. ge¬ 
odesy, from Greek daiesthai, to divide. 2. Suffixed form *dai- 
mon-, divider, provider, daimon, demon, from Greek daimon, 
divinity. 3. Suffixed variant form *di-ti-. a. tide 1 ; eventide, 
from Old English tid, time, season; b. tide 2 , from Old Eng¬ 
lish denominative tidan, to happen (< “to occur in time”); 

c. tidings, from Old Norse tidhr, occurring; d. Yahrzeit, 
zeitgeber, Zeitgeist, from Old High German zit, time, a-d 
all from Germanic Hidiz, division of time. 4. Suffixed variant 
form *di-mon~. time, from Old English tima, time, period, 
from Germanic *timdn-. [Pokorny da : da- 175.] 

dail- To divide. Northern Indo-European root extended 
from *da(hf)i- (see da-). 1. deal 1 , from Old English dcelan , 
to share, from Germanic *dailjan. 2. dole 1 , from Old English 
dal, portion, lot, from Germanic *dailaz. 3. ordeal, from Old 
English ordal, trial by ordeal, from Germanic prefixed form 
*uz-dailjam, “a portioning out,” judgment (*uz-, out; see ud-). 
4. firkin, from Middle Dutch deel, part, from Germanic 
*dailiz. [In Pokorny da : da- 175.] 

daiwer- Husbands brother, levirate, from Latin levir, 
husbands brother. [Pokorny daiuer 179.] 

dakru- Tear. Oldest form *dakru-, becoming *dakru- in 
centum languages, la. tear 2 , from Old English tear, tehher, 
tear; b. train oil, from Middle Dutch trane, tear, drop. 
Both a and b from Germanic *tahr-, *tagr-. 2. Suffixed form 
*dakru-md-. lachrymal, from Latin lacrima (Archaic Latin 
dacruma ), tear. [Pokorny dakru- 179.] 

de- Demonstrative stem, base of prepositions and adverbs. 

1. Form *dd (possibly instrumental), a. (i) to, too, from Old 
English td, to; (ii) tsimmes, from Old High German zuo, ze, to; 
(Hi) tattoo 1 , from Middle Dutch toe, to, shut, (i)-(iii) all from 
Germanic *td; b. Italic *dd in compound *k w am-dd (see k w o-). 

2. Form *de (possibly instrumental), perhaps source of forms 
meaning “from, out of.” a. de-, from Latin de, de-, from; b. de¬ 
teriorate, from Latin deterior, worse, from suffixed form *de- 
tero-; c. compound *de-bel-i- (see bel-); d. Celtic *di, from, in 
compound *eks-di-sedo- (see sed-). [Pokorny de-181.] 

deik- To show, pronounce solemnly; also in derivatives re¬ 
ferring to the directing of words or objects. Oldest form *deik-, 
becoming *deik- in centum languages. 

A Derivatives include teach, toe, addict, preach, judge, revenge, 
disk. 

I. Variant *deig-. 1. O-grade form *doig-. a. teach, from 
Old English tcecan, to show, instruct, from Germanic *taik- 
jan, to show; b. (i) token, from Old English tacen, tacn, sign, 
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dek-1 dhe- 

mark; (ii) betoken, from Old English tacnian, to signify; (iii) 
tetchy, from Gothic taikns, sign; (iv) tachisme, from Old 
French tache, teche , mark, stain, (i)-(iv) all from Germanic 
*taiknam. 2. Zero-grade form *dig-. digit, from Latin digitus , 
finger (< “pointer,” “indicator”). 

II. Basic form *deik-. 1. Possibly o-grade form *doik-. toe, 
from Old English ta, tahe, toe, from Germanic *taihwd. 2. 
Basic form *deik-. dictate, diction, dictum, ditto, ditty; 

ADDICT, BENEDICTION, CONDITION, CONTRADICT, EDICT, FA- 
TIDIC, HERB BENNET, INDICT, INDICTION, INDITE, INTERDICT, 
JURIDICAL, JURISDICTION, MALEDICT, MALISON, PREDICT, 
VALEDICTION, VERDICT, VERIDICAL, VOIR DIRE, from Latin 

dicere, to say, tell. 3. Suffixed zero-grade form *dik-d-. ab¬ 
dicate, DEDICATE, PREACH, PREDICAMENT, PREDICATE, from 
Latin dicare , to proclaim. 4. Agential suffix *-dik-. a. index, 
indicate, from Latin index , indicator, forefinger {in-, toward; 
see en); b. judge, judicial; prejudice, from Latin index (< 
*yewes-dik-), judge, “one who shows or pronounces the law” 
(iiis, law; see yewes-); C. vendetta, vindicate; avenge, 
revenge, from Latin vindex (first element obscure), surety, 
claimant, avenger. 5. deictic, deixis; apodictic, paradigm, 
policy * 1 2 , from Greek deiknunai, to show, and noun deigma 
(*deik-mif), sample, pattern. 6. Zero-grade form *dik-. disk; 
dictyosome, from suffixed form *dik-skos , from Greek dikein, 
to throw (< “to direct an object”). 7. Form *dika-. dicast; 
syndic, theodicy, from Greek dike, justice, right, court case. 
[Pokorny deik- 188.] 

dek- To take, accept. Oldest form *dek-, becoming *dek- in 
centum languages. 

▲ Derivatives include decent, paradox, disdain. 

1. Suffixed (stative) form *dek-e-. decent, from Latin decere, 
to be fitting (< “to be acceptable”). 2. Suffixed (causative) 
o-grade form *dok-eye-. a. docent, docile, doctor, doc¬ 
trine, document, from Latin docere, to teach (< “to cause 
to accept”); b. dogma, dogmatic; chionodoxa, Docetism, 
doxology, heterodox, orthodox, paradox, from Greek 
dokein, to appear, seem, think (< “to cause to accept or be 
accepted”). 3. Suffixed form *dek-es-. a. decor, decorate, 
from Latin decus, grace, ornament; b. decorous, from Latin 
decor, seemliness, elegance, beauty. 4. Suffixed form *dek- 

no-. DAINTY, DEIGN, DIGNITY; CONDIGN, DIGNIFY, DISDAIN, 

indign, indignant, indignation, from Latin dignus, worthy, 
deserving, fitting. 5. Reduplicated form *di-dk-ske-. disciple, 
discipline, from Latin discere, to learn. 6. dowel, pandect, 
synecdoche, from Greek dekhesthai, to accept. 7. Suffixed 
o-grade form *dok-o~. diplodocus, from Greek dokos, beam, 
support. [Pokorny 1. dek- 189.] 

dekm Ten. Oldest form *deh\\, becoming *dekt]t in centum 
languages. 

▲ Derivatives include ten, December, decimate, dean, hundred, 
century, hecatomb. 

I. Basic form *dektp. la. ten, from Old English tien, ten; 
b. Old Norse tjan, ten, in compound attjan (see okto(u)). 
Both a and b from Germanic *tehun. 2. eighteen, fifteen, 

FOURTEEN, NINETEEN, SEVENTEEN, SIXTEEN, THIRTEEN, from 

Old English suffix -tene, -tine, -tyne, ten, -teen, from Ger¬ 
manic *tehan. 3. deci-, decimal, decimate, decuple, de- 

CURION, DICKER, DIME; DECEMBER, DECEMVIR, DECENNARY, 
DECENNIUM, DECUSSATE, DOZEN, DUODECIMAL, OCTODECIMO, 

sextodecimo, from Latin decern, ten. 4. denarius, denary, 
denier 2 , dinar, from irregular Latin distributive deni, by tens, 
ten each (formed by analogy with noni, nine each). 5. dean, 
deca-, decade, doyen; decagon, Decalogue, dodecagon, 
from Greek deka, ten. 

II. Germanic *tigu-, ten, decad (of uncertain formation, as 
though < *deku-), in compound *twegentig (see dwo-). 

III. Ordinal number *dekmto-. tenth, tithe, from Old 
English teogotha, teotha, tenth, from Germanic *teguntha-. 

IV. Suffixed zero-grade form *-dkm-tfl, reduced to *-kmtd, 
and lengthened o-grade form *-dkdm-td, reduced to *-kontd. 
1. NONAGENARIAN, OCTOGENARIAN, SEPTUAGINT, SEXAGE¬ 
NARY, from Latin -ginta, ten times. 2. Pentecost, from Greek 
*-konta, ten times. 

V. Suffixed zero-grade form *dktp-tom, hundred, reduced to 
*ktptom. 1. hundred, from Old English hundred, from dia¬ 
lectal North and West Germanic *hund(a)-rada- {-rada-, from 
Germanic *radam, number; see ar-). from Germanic *hundam, 
hundred. 2. Germanic compound *thiis-hundi, “swollen hun¬ 
dred,” thousand (see teua-). 3. cent, cental, centavo, 

CENTENARIAN, CENTENARY, CENTESIMAL, CENTI-, CENTIME, 
CENTNER, CENTUM, CENTURY; CENTENNIAL, CINQUECENTO, 
PERCENT, QUATTROCENTO, SEICENTO, SEN 2 , SENITI, SEXCENTE¬ 
NARY, trecento, from Latin centum, hundred. 4. hecatomb, 
hecto-, from Greek hekaton, a hundred (? dissimilated from 
*hem-katon, one hundred; *hem-, one; see sem- 1 II. III. ). 5. satem, 
from Avestan satsm, hundred. [Pokorny dekm 191.] See also 
compound root wikmtl-. 

deks- Right (opposite left); hence, south (from the viewpoint 
of one facing east). Oldest form *deks-, becoming *deks- in 
centum languages. Suffixed form *deks(i)-tero-. destrier, 
dexter, dexterity, dextro-; ambidextrous, from Latin 
dexter, right, on the right side. [In Pokorny 1. dek- 189.] Com¬ 
pare ner- 1 . 

del - 1 Long. 

▲ Derivatives include linger, Lent, longitude, lunge. 

I. Probably extended and suffixed zero-grade form *dlon- 
gho-. la. long 1 ; along, longshore, from Old English lang, 
long, long; b. langlauf, from Old High German lang, long; c. 
belong, from Old English gelang, along; d. long 2 , from Old 
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English denominative langian, to grow longer, yearn for, from 
Germanic *langdn; e. linger, from Old English lengan, to pro¬ 
long (possibly influenced by Old Norse lengja, to lengthen), 
from Germanic *langjan, to make long; f. Lombard, from 
Latin compound Longobardus, Langobardus (with Germanic 
ethnic name *Bardi). a-f all from Germanic *langaz, long. 
2a. length, from Old English lengthu, length; b. Lent, from 
Old English lengten, lencten, spring, Lent, from West Germanic 
*langitinaz, lengthening of day; C. ling 1 , from Middle English 
lenge, ling, ling, from a Low German source akin to Dutch 
lenghe, linghe, “long one.” a-c all from Germanic abstract 
noun *langitho. 3. longeron, longitude, lounge; eloign, 
elongate, longevity, lunge, oblong, prolong, purloin, 
from Latin longus, long. 

II. Possibly suffixed variant form *d]?-gho-. dolichocephal¬ 
ic, dolichocranial, from Greek dolikhos, long. [Pokorny 5. 
del- 196.] 

del- 2 To recount, count. O-grade form *dol-. 1 . tell 1 , from 
Old English tellan, to count, recount, from Germanic *taljan. 

2. tall, from Old English getcel, quick, ready, from West Ger¬ 
manic *(ge-)tala-. 3a. tale, from Old English talu, story; b. 
Taal 2 , from Middle Dutch tale, speech, language. Both a and 
b from Germanic *tald. 4. talk, from Middle English talken, 
to talk, from a source probably akin to Old English denomina¬ 
tive: talian, to tell, relate. 5. Perhaps Greek dolos, ruse, snare: 
dolerite, sedulous. [Pokorny 1. del- 193.] 

dem- House, household. 

▲ Derivatives include dome, domestic, timber. 

1. Suffixed o-grade form *dom-o-, *dom-u-, house, a. dome, 
domestic, domicile; major-domo, from Latin domus, 
house; b. suffixed form *dom-o-no-. dame, Dan 2 , danger, 
Dom, domain, domaine, dominate, dominical, dominie, 

DOMINION, DOMINO 1 , DOMINO 2 , DON 1 , DONNA, DUNGEON; 
BELLADONNA, DUENDE, MADAM, MADAME, MADEMOISELLE, 

Madonna, predominate, from Latin dominus, master of a 
household (feminine domina). 2. Possibly suffixed length- 
ened-grade form *ddm-t). dome, from Greek doma, house. 

3. Compound *dems-pot-, “house-master” {*-pot-, power¬ 
ful; see poti-). despot, from Greek despotes. 4. Root form 
*dem(d 2 )-, to build (possibly a separate root), a. timber, from 
Old English timber, building material, lumber, from Germanic 
*timram\ b. toft, from Old Norse topt, homestead, from Ger¬ 
manic *tumftd. [Pokorny dem- 198.] 

dema- To constrain, force, especially to break in (horses). 
Oldest form *demh 2 -. 1. Suffixed o-grade form *dom(s)-o-. 
tame, from Old English tarn, domesticated, from Germanic 
*tamaz. 2. O-grade form *doms-. daunt; indomitable, from 
Latin domdre, to tame, subdue. 3. Zero-grade form *dtfi3-. 
adamant, diamond, from Greek daman, to tame (> adamas, 
unconquerable, from *n-dtji3-nt-). [Pokorny (dema-) 199.] 

dent- Tooth. Originally *h t d-ent-, “biting,” present participle 
of ed- in the earlier meaning "to bite.” 1 . O-grade form *dont-. 
tooth, from Old English toth, tooth, from Germanic *tan- 
thuz. 2. Zero-grade form *dpf-. tusk 1 , from Old English tusc, 
tux, canine tooth, from Germanic *tunth-sk-. 3. Full-grade 
form *dent-. dental, dentate, denti-, denticle, dentist; 

DANDELION, EDENTATE, EDENTULOUS, INDENT 1 , INDENTURE, 

trident, from Latin dens (stem dent-), tooth. 4. O-grade vari¬ 
ant form *sdont-, ultimately becoming odont- in Greek -odon, 

-ODONT, ODONTO-; DIMETRODON, DIPROTODON, MASTODON, 
from Greek odon, odous, tooth. [In Pokorny ed- 287.] 

der- To split, peel, flay; with derivatives referring to skin and 
leather. 1. tear 1 , from Old English teran, to tear, from Ger¬ 
manic *teran. 2. tart 1 , from Old English teart, sharp, severe, 
from Germanic *ter-t-. 3. Suffixed zero-grade form *d[-tom, 
“something separated or discarded.” turd, from Old English 
tord, turd, from Germanic *turdam, turd. 4. Reduplicated form 
*de-dr-u-. tetter, from Old English tet(e)r, eruption, skin 
disease. 5. Suffixed form *der-mn. -derm, derma 1 , -derma, 
dermato-; epidermis, from Greek derma, skin. 6. dahl, 
Dalit, dhurrie, from Sanskrit darati, he splits. [Pokorny 4. 
der- 206.] 

derk- To see. Oldest form *derk-, becoming *derk- in centum 
languages. Suffixed zero-grade form *drk-on(t)-. dragon, 
dragoon, drake 2 , tarragon; rankle, from Greek drako, 
serpent, dragon (< “monster with the evil eye”). [Pokorny 
derk- 213.] 

deru- Also dreu-. To be firm, solid, steadfast; hence special¬ 
ized senses “wood,” “tree,” and derivatives referring to objects 
made of wood. 

▲ Derivatives include tree, trust, betroth, endure, druid. 

1. Suffixed variant form *drew-o-. a. tree, from Old English 
treow, tree, from Germanic *trewam; b. truce, from Old Eng¬ 
lish treow, pledge, from Germanic *treuwd. 2 . Variant form 
dreu-. a. true, from Old English treowe, firm, true; b. trow, 
from Old English treowian, triiwian, to trust; c. trig 1 , from 
Old Norse tryggr, firm, true; d. troth, truth; betroth, 

from Old English treowth, faith, loyalty, truth, from Germanic 

abstract noun *treuwithd; e. trust, from Old Norse traust, 
confidence, firmness, from Germanic abstract noun *traustam\ 
f . tryst, from Old French triste, waiting place (< “place where 
one waits trustingly”), probably from a source akin to Old 
Norse denominative treysta, to trust, make firm, a-f all from 
Germanic *treuwaz. 3. Variant form *drou-. tray, from Old 
English treg, trig, wooden board, from Germanic *traujam. 

4. Suffixed zero-grade form *dru-ko-. a. trough, from Old 
English trog, wooden vessel, tray; b. trug, from Old Norse 


trog, trough. Both a and b from Germanic *trugaz. 5. Suffixed 
zero-grade form *dru-mo-. a. trim, from Old English trum, 
firm, strong; b. shelter, from Old English truma, troop. Both 
a and b from Germanic *trum-. 6. Variant form *derw-. tar 1 , 
from Old English te(o)ru, resin, pitch (obtained from the pine 
tree), from Germanic *terw-. 7. Suffixed variant form *dru- 
ro-. dour, duramen, duress, durum; durain, dura mater, 
endure, indurate, obdurate, from Latin durus, hard (many 
of whose English derivatives represent a semantic cross with 
Latin durare, to last long; see deua-.) 8. Lengthened zero- 
grade form *dru~. drupe, dryad; Dryopithecus, german¬ 
der, hamadryad, from Greek drus, oak. 9. Reduplicated form 
*der-drew-, dissimilated with suffix in *der-drew-on. dendro-, 
dendron; philodendron, rhododendron, from Greek 
dendron, tree. 10. druid, from Latin druides, druids, prob¬ 
ably from Celtic compound *dru-wid-, “strong seer” ( *wid-, 
seeing; see weid-). the Celtic priestly caste. 11. O-grade form 
*doru-. deodar, from Sanskrit daru, wood, timber. [Pokorny 
deru- 214.] 

deu- 1 To lack, be wanting. 1. Possibly suffixed form *deu-s-. 

a. tire 1 , from Old English teorian, tyrian, to fail, tire (< “to 
fall behind”), from Germanic *teuzdn\ b. deontology, from 
Greek dein, to lack, want. 2. Suffixed form *deu-tero-. deu- 
tero-; deuteragonist, deuterium, Deuteronomy, from 
Greek deuteros, “missing,” next, second. [Pokorny 3. deu- 219.] 
(For suffixed zero-grade form *du-s-, combining form of *dew- 
es-, a lack, see dus-). [In Pokorny 3. deu- 219.] 

deu- 2 To do, perform, show favor, revere. 

A Derivatives include embellish, dynamite. 

1. Suffixed form *dw-eno-. bonbon, bonito, bonny, bonus, 
boon 2 , bounty; bonanza, bonhomie, debonair, from Latin 
bonus, good (< “useful, efficient, working”). 2. Adverbial form 
*dw-ene. benediction, benefaction, benefactor, benefic, 
beneficence, benefit, benevolent, benign, ben trovato, 
herb bennet, from Latin bene, well. 3. Diminutive *dw-en- 

elo-. BEAU, BEAUTY, BELLE; BELDAM, BELLADONNA, BELVEDERE, 

embellish, from Latin bellus, handsome, pretty, fine. 4. Pos¬ 
sibly suffixed zero-grade form *dw-eye-. beatitude; beatific, 
beatify, from Latin beare, to make blessed. 5. Possible (but 
unlikely for formal and semantic reasons) suffixed zero-grade 
form *du-ns-. dynamic, dynamite, dynast, dynasty; aero¬ 
dyne, from Greek dunasthai, to be able. [Pokorny 2. (deu-) 
218.] 

deua- Also dwaa-. Long (in duration). Oldest form 
*deuh 2 - with variant (metathesized) *dweh 2 -, the latter colored 
to *dwah 2 -, becoming *dwa-. Suffixed zero-grade form *dii- 
ro- (< *du3-ro-, oldest form *duh 2 -ro-). durable, durance, 

DURATION, DURING; PERDURABLE, THERMODURIC, from Latin 
durare, to last. [In Pokorny 3. deu- 219.] 

deuk- To lead. 

A Derivatives include wanton, team, duke, subdue, educate. 
la. tug; wanton, from Old English teon, to pull, draw, lead; 

b. zugunruhe, zugzwang, from Old High German ziohan, to 
pull. Both a and b from Germanic *teuhan. 2. Suffixed zero- 
grade form *duk-a-. tow 1 , taut, from Old English togian, to 
draw, drag, from Germanic *tugdn. 3. Suffixed o-grade form 
*douk-eyo-. tie, from Old English *tiegan, tigan, to bind. 4. 
Suffixed o-grade form *douk-mo-. team, from Old English 
team, descendant, family, race, brood, team, from Germanic 
*tau(h)maz. 5. teem 1 , from Old English teman, tieman, to 
beget, from Germanic denominative *tau(h)mjan. 6. Basic 
form *deuk-. doge, douche, ducal, ducat, duce, duchess, 

DUCHY, DUCT, DUCTILE, duke; ABDUCENS, ABDUCT, ADDUCE, 
AQUEDUCT, circumduction, con 3 4 * , condottiere, conduce, 
CONDUCT, DEDUCE, DEDUCT, EDUCE, ENDUE, INDUCE, INTRO¬ 
DUCE, PRODUCE, REDOUBT, REDUCE, SEDUCTION, SUBDUC- 

tion, subdue, traduce, transducer, from Latin ducere, 
to lead. 7. Suffixed zero-grade form *duk-a-. educate, from 
Latin educare, to lead out, bring up {e-, < ex-, out; see eghs). 
[Pokorny deuk- 220.] 

dhe- To set, put. Oldest form *dheh r , becoming *dhe-. 

A Derivatives include deed, doom, fashion, defeat, feckless, sacri¬ 
fice, satisfy, face, synthesis. 

I. Basic form *dhe-. 1. Suffixed form *dhe-ti-, “thing laid 
down or done, law, deed.” deed; indeed, from Old English deed, 
doing, deed, from Germanic *dediz. 2. Suffixed form *dhe-k-. 

THECA, TICK 3 ; AMPHITHECIUM, APOTHECARY, APOTHECIUM, 
BIBLIOTHECA, BODEGA, BOUTIQUE, CLEISTOTHECIUM, EN- 

dothecium, perithecium, from Greek theke, receptacle. 3. 
Basic form *dhe-. bard 2 , purdah, from Old Persian da-, to 
place. 4. Suffixed form *dhe-to-, set down, created, in Old Ira¬ 
nian compound *khvatd-data- (see s(w)e-). 

II. O-grade form *dho-. 1. do 1 ; fordo, from Old English 
don, to do, from Germanic *ddn. 2. Suffixed o-grade form 
*dhd-men-. abdomen, from Latin abdomen, belly, abdomen, 
perhaps “part placed away, concealed part” ( ab-, away; see 
apo-). 3. Suffixed o-grade form *dhd-mo-. a. doom, from 
Old English dom, judgment (< “thing set or put down”); b. 
-dom, from Old English -dom, abstract suffix indicating state, 
condition, or power; c. Old Norse -domr, condition, in com¬ 
pound hordomr (see ka-); d. duma, dumka, from Russian 
Duma, Duma, from a Germanic source akin to Gothic dorns, 
judgment; e. deem, from Old English deman, to judge, from 
Germanic denominative domjan. a-e all from Germanic 
ddmaz. 4. Suffixed o-grade form *dhd-t- in compound *sakro- 
dhot- (see sak-). 

III. Zero-grade form *dhd-. la. Prefixed form *kom-dh3-. 

ABSCOND, INCONDITE, RECONDITE, SCONCE 2 , from Latin COM- 
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dere, to put together, establish, preserve ( * *kom, together; see 
kom); b. prefixed and suffixed form *kom-dh(d)-yo-. con¬ 
diment, salmagundi, from Latin condire, to season, flavor; 
c. compound *kred-dho- (see kerd-); d. compound suffixed 
form *g w p-dh(9)-o- (see g w era- 2 ). 2. Suffixed zero-grade 
form dha-k-. a. -facient, fact, faction 1 , -faction, facti¬ 
tious, FACTITIVE, FACTOR, FACTORY, FAENA, FASHION, FEA¬ 
SIBLE, FEAT 1 , FEATURE, FETISH, -FIC, -FY, HACIENDA; AFFAIR, 
AFFECT 1 , AFFECT 2 , AFFECTION, AMPLIFY, ARTIFACT, ARTIFICE, 
BEATIFIC, BENEFACTION, BENEFIC, BENEFICE, BENEFICENCE, 
BENEFIT, CHAFE, COMFIT, CONFECT, CONFETTI, COUNTER¬ 
FEIT, DEFEASANCE, DEFEAT, DEFECT, DEFICIENT, DISCOMFIT, 
EDIFICE, EDIFY, EFFECT, EFFICACIOUS, EFFICIENT, FACSIMILE, 
FACTOTUM, FECKLESS, FORFEIT, INFECT, JUSTIFY, MALEFAC¬ 
TOR, MALFEASANCE, MANUFACTURE, MISFEASANCE, MODIFY, 
MOLLIFY, NIDIFY, NOTIFY, NULLIFY, OFFICINAL, ORIFICE, PER¬ 
FECT, PETRIFY, PLUPERFECT, PONTIFEX, PREFECT, PROFICIENT, 
PROFIT, PUTREFY, QUALIFY, RAREFY, RECTIFY, REFECT, REFEC¬ 
TORY, RUBEFACIENT, SACRIFICE, SATISFY, SPINIFEX, SUFFICE, 
SUFFICIENT, SURFEIT, TUBIFEX, TUMEFACIENT, VIVIFY, from 
Latin facere (< *fak-yo-), to do, make, and Latin combining 
form -fex (< *-fak-s), “maker”; b. faqade, face, facet, facial, 
facies; deface, efface, surface, from Latin derivative facies, 
shape, face (< “form imposed on something”); c. office, from 
Latin compound officium (< *opi-fici-om), service, duty, busi¬ 
ness, performance of work ( *opi -, work; see op-); d. further 
suffixed form *dhd-k-li-. facile, facilitate, faculty, diffi¬ 
culty, from Latin facilis (< Archaic Latin facul ), feasible, easy. 

3. Suffixed zero-grade form *dho-s- (probably identical with 
zero-grade of dhes-). nefarious, from Latin fas, divine law, 
right. 4. multifarious, omnifarious, from Latin -fariam, 
adverbial suffix, as in bifdriam, in two places, parts, double, 
from *dwi-dh(o)-, “making two” ( *dwi -, two; see dwo-). 5. 
Reduplicated form *dhi-dho-. thesis, thetic; anathema, 
antithesis, diathesis, epenthesis, epithet, hypothecate, 

HYPOTHESIS, METATHESIS, PARENTHESIS, PROSTHESIS, PROTH¬ 
ESIS, synthesis, from Greek tithenai, to put, with zero-grade 
noun thesis ( *dhd-ti -), a placing, and verbal adjective thetos 
( *dhd-to -), placed. 6. Suffixed zero-grade form *dho-mn. 
thematic, theme; speleothem, from Greek thema, “thing 
placed,” proposition. 7. Reduplicated form *dhe-dhe-. sam- 
hita, sandhi, from Sanskrit dadhati, he places (past participle 
-hita-y from suffixed zero-grade *dhd-to-). 8. Reduced form 
*dh- in compound *au-dh- (see au-). [Pokorny 2. dhe- 235.] 

dheg w h- To burn, warm. 1. Suffixed o-grade (causative) 
form *dhog w h-eyo-. foment, fomite, from Latin fove, to 
warm, cherish, foment. 2. Suffixed basic form dheg w h-ra-. 
tephra, from Greek tephra, ash. [Pokorny dhegwh- 240.] 

dhe(i)- To suck. Oldest form *dheh l (i)-, becoming *dhe(i)-. 
A Derivatives include female, fawn 2 , fetus, fennel, affiliate. 

1. Suffixed reduced form *dhe-mna-. female, feminine, 
femme; effeminate, from Latin femina, woman (< “she who 
suckles”). 2. Suffixed reduced form *dhe-to-. fawn 2 , fetal, 
fetus; effete, feticide, superfetate, from Latin fetus, 
pregnancy, childbearing, offspring, with adjective fetus, feta, 
pregnant. 3. Suffixed reduced form *dhe-kwondo-. fecund, 
from Latin fecundus, fruitful. 4. Suffixed reduced form *dhe- 
no-. fennel, finocchio; fenugreek, sainfoin, from Latin 
fenum, faenum, hay (< “produce”). 5. Probably suffixed zero- 
grade form *dhi-lyo- (< *dhid-lyo-) filial, filiation, fils 1 ; 
affiliate, hidalgo, from Latin filius, son, and filia, daughter 
(but these are conceivably from the root bheua-). 6. Suffixed 
reduced form *dhe-lo-. fellatio, from Latin feldre, fellare, to 
suck. 7. Suffixed reduced form *dhe-l-ik-. felicitate, felic¬ 
ity; felicific, infelicity, from Latin felix, fruitful, fertile, 
lucky, happy. 8. Suffixed reduced form *dhe-la-. endotheli¬ 
um, epithelium, mesothelium, from Greek thele, nipple. 9. 
Suffixed reduced form *dhe-l-u-. theelin, from Greek thelus, 
female. [Pokorny dhe(i)- 241.] 

dheigh- To form, build. Oldest form *dheigh-, becoming 
*dheigh- in centum languages. 

A Derivatives include dairy, lady, dough, paradise. 

1. dairy, from Old English dczge, bread kneader, from Ger¬ 
manic *daigjdn-. 2. lady, from Old English compound 
hlcefdige, mistress of a household (< “bread kneader”; hlaf, 
bread, loaf), from Germanic *dig-. 3. Suffixed o-grade form 
*dhoigh-o-. a. dough, from Old English dag, dough; b. teig- 
lach, from Old High German teic, dough. Both a and b from 
Germanic *daigaz. 4. Suffixed zero-grade form *dhigh-ura-. 

FIGURE, FIGURINE; CONFIGURE, DISFIGURE, PREFIGURE, TRANS¬ 
FIGURE, from Latin figura, form, shape (< “result of kneading”). 
5. Nasalized zero-grade form *dhi-n-gh-. faineant, faint, 
FEIGN, FEINT, FICTILE, FICTION, FIGMENT; EFFIGY, from Latin 
fingere, to shape. 6. Probable nasalized zero-grade form *dhi- 
n-g(h)-. thigmotaxis, thixotropy, from Greek thinganein, 
to touch. 7. Suffixed o-grade form *dhoigh-o-. paradise, from 
Avestan daeza-, wall (originally made of clay or mud bricks). 
[Pokorny dheigh- 244.] 

dher- To hold firmly, support. 

A Derivatives include infirmary, throne. 

1. Suffixed form *dher-mo-. farm, fermata, firm 1 , firm 2 , 
firmament; affirm, confirm, furl, infirm, infirmary, 
from Latin firmus, firm, strong. 2. Perhaps extended form 

*dhergh-, seen by some as the source of Latin fortis, strong, 
but this is more likely from bhergh- 2 . 3. Suffixed zero-grade 
form *dhr-ono-. throne, from Greek thronos, seat, throne (< 
“support”). 4. Suffixed form *dher-mn. dharma, from Sanskrit 
dharma, statute, law (< “that which is established firmly”). 5. 
Suffixed form *dher-eno-. dharna, from Prakrit dharana, a 


holding firm. 6. Suffixed o-grade form *dhor-o-. churidar, 
sirdar, tahsildar, zamindar, from Iranian dara-, holding, 
whence Persian -dar. [Pokorny 2. dher- 252.] 

dhers- To venture, be bold. O-grade form *dhors- and zero- 
grade form *dh{s-. dare, durst, from Old English dearr and 
durst, first and third person singular present and past indica¬ 
tive of durran, to venture, respectively from Germanic *dors- 
and *durs-. [Pokorny dhers- 259.] 

dhes- Root of words in religious concepts. Oldest form 
*dheh 1 s-, becoming *dhes-. Possibly an extension of dhe-. 

A Derivatives include feast, fanatic, atheism, enthusiasm. 

1 . Suffixed form *dhes-ya-. fair 2 , feria, from Latin feriae 
(< Archaic Latin fesiae), holidays. 2. Suffixed form *dhes- 

to-. FEAST, FEST, FESTAL, FESTIVAL, FESTIVE, FESTOON, FETE, 

fiesta; Oktoberfest, from Latin festus, festive. 3. Suffixed 
zero-grade form *dhos-no-. fanatic; profane, from Latin 
fanum, temple. 4. Suffixed zero-grade form *dhos-o-. theo-; 
apotheosis, atheism, enthusiasm, henotheism, panthe¬ 
on, polytheism, tiffany, from Greek theos (< *thes-os), god. 
[Pokorny dhes- 259.] 

dheu- 1 To flow. a. DEW, from Old English deaw, dew; b. 
sundew, from Middle Dutch dau, dew; c. Germanic com¬ 
pound *melith-dauwaz (see melit-). a-c all from Germanic 
*dauwaz, dew. [Pokorny 1. dheu- 259.] 

dheu- 2 To die. Also dheua- (oldest form *dheuh 2 -). 1. 
Suffixed o-grade form *dhou-to-. dead, from Old English 
dead, dead, from Germanic *daudaz. 2. Suffixed o-grade form 
*dhou-tu-. death, from Old English death, death, from Ger¬ 
manic *dauthuz. 3. Suffixed o-grade form *dhow-yo-. die 1 , 
from Old Norse deyja, to die. 4. Extended zero-grade form 
*dhudi-, metathesized to *dhwia-, contracted to *dhwi-, whence 
suffixed form *dhwt-no-. dwindle, from Old English dwinan, 
to diminish, languish, from Germanic *dwinan. [Pokorny 2. 
dheu- 260.] Compare dheua-. 

dheub- Also dheubh-. Deep, hollow. 1 . deep, depth, from 
Old English deop, deep, from Germanic *deupaz. 2. dip, from 
Old English dyppan, to immerse, dip, from Germanic expres¬ 
sive denominative *duppjan. 3. Parallel root form *dheubh-. 
dive 1 , from Old English dyfan, to dip, and dufan, to sink, dive, 
from Germanic verb *dubjan, from *deub-, *dub-. 4. Suffixed 
parallel root form *dh{lbh-(o)n-, with expressive variants. 
python, Python 1 , Typhon, from Greek Puthdn and Tuphon, 
mythical monsters, from *dhub(h)-n- and *b(h)ud(h)-n-, which 
already in Indo-European were doublets by inversion, referring 
to “bottom,” “foundation,” “depths,” and the mythological mon¬ 
sters that inhabited them. [Pokorny dheu-b- 267.] 

dheua- To close, finish, come full circle. Oldest form 
*dheuh 2 -. Probably related to dheu- 2 . “to die.” 1. Suffixed 
zero-grade form *dhu-no- (< *dhud-no-), enclosed, fortified 
place; hill-fort. a. (i) down 1 , down 3 , from Old English dun, 
hill; (ii) dune, from Middle Dutch dune, sandy hill. Both (i) 
and (ii) from Germanic *dunaz, possibly from *dhu-no-\ b. 
town, from Old English tun, enclosed place, homestead, vil¬ 
lage, from Germanic *tunaz, fortified place, borrowed from 
Celtic *du-no-, hill, ring fort. 2. Suffixed form *dhii-nes- (< 
*dhuo-nes-) funeral, from Latin fiinus, funeral. [In Pokorny 
4. dheu- 261.] 

dheugh- To produce something of utility. 1. doughty, 
from Old English dyhtig, dohtig, strong (< “productive”), from 
Germanic extended form *duht-. 2. Suffixed form *dheugh-os-. 
Heptateuch, Hexateuch, Pentateuch, from Greek teukhos 
(< *theukhos), gear, anything produced, tool, container, scroll. 
[Pokorny dheugh- 271.] 

dhghem- Earth. Oldest form *dhghem-, becoming 
*dhghem- in centum languages. 

A Derivatives include bridegroom, chameleon, homicide. 

1. Suffixed zero-grade form *(dh)ghtp-on-, “earthling.” 
bridegroom, from Old English gutna, man, from Germanic 
*gumdn-. 2. O-grade form *dh(e)ghom-. chthonic; alloch- 
thon, autochthon, from Greek khthon, earth. 3. Zero-grade 
form *dhghm-. chamaephyte, chameleon, chamomile, 
germander, from Greek khamai, on the ground. 4. Suf¬ 
fixed o-grade form *(dh)ghom-o-. humble, humiliate, hu¬ 
mility, HUMUS 1 ; EXHUME, INHUME, TRANSHUMANCE, from 
Latin humus, earth. 5. Suffixed o-grade form *(dh)ghom-on-, 
“earthling.” a. homage, hombre 1 , hominid, hominin, Homo, 

HOMUNCULUS, OMBRE, OMERTA; BONHOMIE, HOMICIDE, 
from Latin homo, human being, man; b. human, humane, 
from Latin humanus, human, kind, humane (in part from 
dhghem-). 6. Suffixed form *(dh)ghem-ya-. chernozem, 
sierozem, zemstvo, from Old Russian zemi, land, earth. 7. 
Full-grade form *(dh)ghem-. zamindar, from Persian zamin, 
earth, land. [Pokorny ghdem- 414.] 

dhgh(y)es- Yesterday. Oldest form *dhgh(y)es-, becom¬ 
ing *dhgh(y)es- in centum languages. Suffixed (comparative) 
form *(dh)ghes-ter-. yester-, yesterday, from Old English 
geostran, giestran, “yester-,” from Germanic *ges-ter-. [Pokorny 
ghdjes 416.] 

dhTg w - To stick, fix. la. dike 1 , ditch, from Old English die, 
trench, moat; b. dig, from Middle English diggen, to dig, from 
a source perhaps akin to Old French digue, trench. Both a and 
b from Germanic *dik~. 2. fibula, fichu, finca, fishgig, fix, 

FIXATE, FIXITY, FIXTURE; AFFIX, ANTEFIX, CRUCIFY, INFIBU- 

late, infix, microfiche, prefix, suffix, transfix, from 
Latin figere, to fasten, fix, and from fibula, clasp (shortened 


dheg w h-1 dus- 

from *ftvibula, from fivere, archaic variant of figere). [Pokorny 
dheigh- 243.] 

dhreg- To draw, glide. Oldest form *dhreg-, becoming 
*dhreg- in centum languages. 1. drink, from Old English 
drincan, to drink, from nasalized Germanic form *drenkan, 
to draw into the mouth, drink. 2. drench, from Old Eng¬ 
lish drencan, to soak, from nasalized o-grade Germanic caus¬ 
ative form *drankjan, “to cause to drink.” 3. drown, from a 
Scandinavian or late Old English source similar to Old Norse 
drukkna, to drown, from Germanic zero-grade suffixed form 
*drunk-ndn. [Pokorny dhreg- 273.] 

dhreibh- To drive, push; snow. 1. drive, drove 2 , from Old 
English drifan, to drive, rush, from Germanic *driban. 2. drift, 
from Middle English drift, drove, herd, akin to Old Norse drift, 
snowdrift, and Middle Dutch drift, herd, from Germanic zero- 
grade suffixed form *driftiz. [Pokorny dhreibh- 274.] 

dhreu- To fall, flow, drip, droop. 

A Derivatives include dreary, drowse. 

1. Extended form *dhreus-. drizzle, from Old English 
-drysnian (in gedrysnian, to pass away, vanish), from zero- 
grade Germanic derived verb *drus-indn. 2. Extended o-grade 
form *dhrous-. a. dreary, from Old English dreor, flowing 
blood, from Germanic *drauzaz; b. drowse, from Old Eng¬ 
lish drusian, to be sluggish, from Germanic *drusjan. 3. Ex¬ 
tended zero-grade form *dhrub-. a. drop, from Old English 
dropa, drop, from Germanic *drupan\ b. droop, from Old 
Norse drupa, to hang down, from Germanic *driipon, to 
let fall; c. drip, from Middle English drippen, to drip, drop, 
from an unattested Old English *dryppan or another source 
akin to Old English droppa, drop, from Germanic geminated 
*drupp-\ d. Germanic *drup-, to drip, in compound *obis- 
drup- (see upo-). 4. Suffixed zero-grade form *dhrubh-yo-. 
lithotripter, lithotrity, from Greek thruptein, to crumble. 
[Pokorny dhreu- 274.] 

dhugater- Daughter. Oldest form *dhugh 2 ter-. daughter, 
from Old English dohtor, daughter, from Germanic *dohter. 
[Pokorny dhug(h)oter 277.] 

dhwer- Door, doorway (usually in plural). Originally an 
ablauting noun m dhwor, *dhur-, in the plural, designating the 
entrance to the enclosure (*dhwor-o-) surrounding the house 
proper. 

A Derivatives include forest, foreign. 

1. Zero-grade form *dhur- in suffixed forms *dhur-t B is (ac¬ 
cusative plural) and *dhur-o- (neuter) door, from Old Eng¬ 
lish duru, door (feminine, originally plural), and dor, door 
(neuter), respectively from Germanic *durunz and *duram. 

2. Suffixed o-grade form *dhwor-dns (accusative plural) fa¬ 
rouche, foreign, vicar forane, from Latin fords, (toward) 
out of doors, outside. 3. Suffixed o-grade form *dhwor-ois 
(locative plural) forest; afforest, faubourg, foreclose, 
forfeit, from Latin foris, (being) out of doors. 4. Suffixed o- 
grade form *dhwor-o-. forensic, forum, from Latin forum, 
marketplace (originally the enclosed space around a home). 5. 
Dari; durbar, from Old Persian duvara-, door, gate. 6. Zero- 
grade form *dhur-. thyroid; thyreophoran, from Greek 
thura, door. [Pokorny dhySr- 278.] 

dlegh- To engage oneself. European root found in Celtic, 
Germanic, Slavic, and possibly Latin, la. play, from Old 
English plegian, to exercise oneself, play; b. pledge; frank¬ 
pledge, replevin, from Late Latin plevium (> Old French 
plevir, to pledge), pledge, guarantee; c. plight 2 , from Old 
English pliht, danger, peril, from Germanic derivative noun 
*plehti-. a-c from Germanic *plegan, probably altered (by dis¬ 
similation) from *tlegan. 2. Zero-grade form * digit-, indulge, 
from Latin indulgere, to indulge, explained by some as from 
prefixed and suffixed stative form *en-dlgh-e- (*en-, in; see en). 
[Pokorny dhlgh- 271.] 

dnghu- Tongue. Oldest form *dnghuh 2 -, becoming *dnghu- 
in satem languages and *dt}ghu- in centum languages, la. 
tongue, from Old English tunge, tongue; b. biltong, from 
Middle Dutch tonghe, tongue. Both a and b from Germanic 
*tungdn-. 2. language, languet, ligula, ligule, lingo, 
lingua, linguine, linguist; bilingual, from Latin lingua 
(< Archaic Latin dingua), tongue, language. [Pokorny dt o tghu 
223.] 

do- To give. Oldest form *deh 3 -, colored to *doh 3 -, becom¬ 
ing *dd-. 

A Derivatives include betray, surrender, vend, dose, antidote. 
la. Zero-grade form *da-. dado, date 1 , dative, datum, die 2 ; 
add, betray, edition, perdition, render, rent 1 , surren¬ 
der, tradition, traitor, treason, vend, from Latin dare, 
to give; b. Greek dosis, something given (see 4 below). 2. Suf¬ 
fixed form *dd-no-. donation, donative, donor; condone, 
pardon, from Latin donum, gift. 3. Suffixed form *dd-t(i)-. 
a. dot 2 , dowager, dower, dowry; endow, from Latin dos 
(genitive dotis ), dowry; b. dacha, from Russian dacha, gift, 
dacha, from Slavic *datja ; C. samizdat, from Russian samizdat, 
samizdat, from dat\ to give. 4. Suffixed form *do-ro-. lobster 
thermidor, Pandora, from Greek down, gift. 5. Redupli¬ 
cated form *di-dd-. dose; anecdote, antidote, apodosis, 
epidote, from Greek didonai, to give, with zero-grade noun 
dosis (< *dd-ti-), something given. [Pokorny do- 223.] 

dus- Bad, evil; mis- (used as a prefix). Derivative of deu- 1 .1. 
dys-, from Greek dus-, bad. 2. Durga, from Sanskrit Durga, 
Durga (short for durga devi, goddess who is difficult to ap¬ 
proach), from durga, feminine of durga-, difficult to approach, 
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dwo-1 es- 

from dus- (becoming dur- before voiced consonants), bad, dif¬ 
ficult ( * *-ga-, going, coming; see g w a-). [Pokorny dus- 227 .] 

dwo- Two. 

▲ Derivatives include twilight, biscuit, between, combine, diplo¬ 
ma, doubt. 

I. Variant form *duwo. la. two, from Old English twd, two 
(nominative feminine and neuter); b. twain; twayblade, 
from Old English twegen, two (nominative and accusative mas¬ 
culine). Both a and b from Germanic *twa, two. 2. twelfth, 
twelve, from Old English twelf, twelve, and tweljia, twelfth, 
from Germanic compound *twa-lif-, “two left (over from ten),” 
twelve (*-lif-, left; see leik w -). 

II. Adverbial form *dwis and combining form *dwi-. la. 
twilight, from Old English twi-, two; b. zwieback, zwit- 
terion, from Old High German zwi-, twice. Both a and b 
from Germanic *twi-. 2. bi- 1 , bis, bis-; balance, barouche, 
bezel, biscuit, bistort, from Latin bis (combining form bi-), 
twice. 3. di-\ from Greek dis (combining form di-), twice. 

4. twist, from Old English -twist, divided object, fork, rope, 
from Germanic *twis. 5. twice, from Old English twige, twiga, 
twice, from Germanic *twiyes. 6. twenty, from Old English 
twentig, twenty, from Germanic compound *twegentig, “twice 
ten” ( *-tig, ten; see dekm). 7. twine, from Old English twin, 
double thread, from Germanic *twihna, double thread, twist¬ 
ed thread. 8. between, betwixt, twixt, from Old English 
betweonum and betweox , betwix, between, from Germanic 
compounds *bi-twihna and *bi-twisk, “at the middle point 
of two” (bi, at, by; see ambhi). 9. twill, from Old English 
twilic, woven of double thread, from Germanic compound 
*twilic-, “two-threaded fabric.” 10. Suffixed form *dwis-no-. a. 
twin, from Old English twinn, getwinn, two by two, twin, from 
Germanic *twisnaz, double; b. bi- 1 , binal, binary; combine, 
pinochle, from Latin bini, two by two, two each. 11 . Suffixed 
form *dwi-ko-. twig 1 , from Old English twigge, a branch, from 
Germanic *twig(g)a, a fork. 12. Compound *dwi-plo-, twofold 
( *-plo-, -fold; see pel- 2 ), diplo-, diploe, diploid, diploma; 
anadiplosis, diplodocus, from Greek diploos, diplous, two¬ 
fold. 13. Suffixed reduplicated form *dwi-du-mo-. didymium, 
didymous; epididymis, from Greek didumos, double, the 
testicles. 14. Suffixed form *dwi-gha. dichasium, dicho-, 
from Greek dikha, in two. 15. Dhivehi, from Sanskrit dvipah, 
island, from earlier *dvi-9p- “two waters,” (*ap-, dp-, water). 

III. Inflected form *duwd. 1. deuce 1 , dozen, dual, duet, 
duo, duo-; duodecimal, duumvir, from Latin duo, two. 2. 
duad, dyad; dodecagon, hendiadys, from Greek duo, dud, 
two. 

IV. Variant form *du-. 1. Compound *du-plo-, twofold (*- 
plo-, -fold; see pel- 2 ), double, doublet, doubloon, duple, 
from Latin duplus, double. 2. Compound *du-plek-, twofold 
(*-plek-, -fold; see plek-). duplex, duplicate, duplicity; 
conduplicate, from Latin duplex, double. 3. Suffixed form 
*du-bhw-io-. doubt, dubious; redoubtable, from Latin 
dubius, doubtful (< “hesitating between two alternatives”), and 
dubitare, to be in doubt. 

V. Also ultimately from this root, although the exact pre¬ 
form is unclear, is the Middle Indie prefix *du-, two. dupatta 
[Pokorny dijo(u) 228.] 

dyeu- To shine (and in many derivatives, “sky, heaven, 
god”). Zero-grades *dyu- and *diw-. 

A Derivatives include Tuesday, divine, jovial, Jupiter, diary, 
dismal, journey, psychedelic. 

I. Basic form *dyeu-, Jove, the name of the god of the bright 
sky, head of the Indo-European pantheon. 1. Jove, jovial; 
apojove, perijove, Sangiovese, from Latin Iovis, Jupiter, 
or 7ov-, stem of Iuppiter, Jupiter. 2. July, from Latin Iulius, 
“descended from Jupiter” (name of a Roman gens), from de¬ 
rivative *iou-il-. 3. Vocative compound *dyeu-pdter , “O father 
Jove” ( *p9ter -, father; see pater-). Jupiter, from Latin Iuppiter, 
Iupiter, head of the Roman pantheon. 4. Dione, Zeus; dian- 
thus, Dioscuri, from Greek Zeus (genitive Dios), Zeus. 

II. Noun *deiwos, god, formed by e-insertion to the zero- 
grade *diw- and suffixation of (accented) -o-. la. Tiu, Tues¬ 
day, from Old English Tiw (genitive Tiwes), god of war and 
sky; b. Tyr, from Old Norse Tyr, sky god. Both a and b from 
Germanic *Tiwaz. 2. deism, deity, joss; adieu, adios, deific, 
deus ex machina, from Latin deus, god. 3. diva, divine, from 
Latin divus, divine, god. 4. Dis, Dives, from Latin dives, rich 
(< “fortunate, blessed, divine”). 5. Suffixed zero-grade form 
*diw-yo-, heavenly. Diana, from Latin Diana, moon goddess. 
6. deva, Devi; deodar, Devanagari, from Sanskrit devah, 
god, and deva-, divine. 7. Asmodeus, from Avestan daeuua-, 
spirit, demon. 

III. Variant *dye- (< *dyes-) dial, diary, diet 2 , dismal, 

DIURNAL, JOURNAL, JOURNEY; ADJOURN, AJOURE, CIRCADIAN, 

meridian, postmeridian, quotidian, sojourn, from Latin 
dies, day. 

IV. Variant *deh-. psychedelic, adelgid, from Greek delos 
(< *deyalos), clear. [Pokorny 1. dei- 183.] 

ed- To eat; original meaning “to bite.” Oldest form *h t ed-. 
la. eat, from Old English etan, to eat; b. etch, from Old 
High German ezzen, to feed on, eat; C. ort, from Middle Dutch 
eten, to eat; d. (i) fret 1 , from Old English fretan, to devour; 
(ii) frass, from Old High German frezzan, to devour. Both (i) 
and (ii) from Germanic compound *fra-etan, to eat up ( *fra-, 
completely; see per 1 ), a-d all from Germanic *etan. 2. eda¬ 
cious, EDIBLE, ESCAROLE, ESCULENT, ESURIENT; COMEDO, CO¬ 
MESTIBLE, obese, from Latin edere, to eat. 3. prandial, from 
Latin compound prandium, lunch, probably from *pram-(e) 
d-yo -, “first meal,” *pram-, first; see per 1 . 4. Suffixed form 
*ed-un-o-. Jotun, from Old Norse jotunn, giant, jotun, from 
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Germanic idunaz (perhaps < “immense eater” or “man-eating 
giant”). 5. Suffixed form *ed-un-a-. anodyne, pleurodynia, 
from Greek odune, pain (< “gnawing care”). 6. Suffixed zero- 
grade form *dd-ti-. alfalfa, from Old Iranian *-sti-, food, 
in compound. *aspa-sti-c lover, alfalfa (“horse food”) (*aspa-, 
horse; see ekwo-). 7. Samoyed, from Russian -ed, eater. 
[Pokorny ed- 287.] See also derivative dent-. 

eg I. Nominative form of the personal pronoun of the first 
person singular. Oldest form *eg, becoming *eg in centum lan¬ 
guages. (For oblique forms see me- 1 ). 1. I 1 , from Old English 
ic, I, from Germanic *ek. 2. Extended form *egd. ego, egoist, 
egotism, from Latin ego, I. [Pokorny eg- 291.] 

eghs Out. Oldest form *eghs, becoming *eghs in centum 
languages. 

▲ Derivatives include strange, extreme. 

1. Variant *eks. a. ex 1 , ex-; deus ex machina, from Latin 
ex, ex-, out of, away from; b. ecto-, ex-, exo-, exoteric, 

EXOTIC; EKPYROTIC, ELECTUARY, LEKVAR, SYNECDOCHE, from 

Greek ex, ek, out of, from. 2. Suffixed (comparative) variant 
form *eks-tero-. a. estrange, exterior, external, extra-, 
strange, from Latin exter, outward (feminine ablative extern, 
extra, on the outside); b. further suffixed (superlative) form 
*eks-t(e)r-emo-. extreme, extremum, from Latin extremus, 
outermost ( *-mo-, superlative suffix). 3. Suffixed form *eghs- 
ko-. eschatology, from Greek eskhatos, outermost, last. 4. 
Celtic *eks-, out (of), in compound *eks-di-sedo- (see sed-). 
5. samizdat, from Russian iz, from, out of, from Balto-Slavic 
*iz. [Pokorny eghs 292.] 

eg w h- To drink. Oldest form *hieg w h-. Suffixed lengthened- 
grade form *eg w h-r-yo-. a. inebriate, ryegrass, from Latin 
ebrius, drunk; b. Latin compound sobrius (see s(w)e-). [Not in 
Pokorny; compare Hittite ekuzi, he drinks, and Greek nephein , 
to be sober (< “not drink,” *ne-eg w h-).] 

ei- To go. Oldest form *h t ei-, zero-grade *hp-. 

▲ Derivatives include ambition, perish, sudden, transit, ion, ini¬ 
tial, janitor, January. 

1 . Full-grade form *ei~. a. adit, ambient, ambition, circuit, 
coitus, comitia, exit, introit, issue, obituary, perish, 

PRAETOR, PRETERITE, SEDITION, SUBITO, SUDDEN, TRANCE, 

transient, transit, transitive, from Latin ire, to go; b. 
ion; anion, cation, dysprosium, from Greek ienai, to go; c. 
Ramayana, from Sanskrit eti, he goes (< Indo-Iranian *ai-ti), 
and abstract noun ayanam, a going, way. 2. Suffixed zero-grade 
form *i-t-. a. Further suffixed form *i-t-yo-. commence, ini¬ 
tial, initiate, from Latin initium, entrance, beginning (in-, 
in; see en). 3a. count 2 , county; concomitant, constable, 
viscount, from Latin comes (stem comit-), companion (< “one 
who goes with another”; com-, with; see kom). 4. Suffixed 
form *i-ter. errant, eyre, itinerant, itinerary, from Latin 
iter, journey. 5. Perhaps suffixed form *i-ti-. Gastarbeiter, 
from Old High German arabeiti, labor, from Germanic *ar- 
baithi- (see orbh-). 6. Extended form *ya- (< *hiyah 2 -, col¬ 
ored from earlier *h } yeh 2 -) in suffixed forms *ya-no-, *ya-nu-. 
a. janitor, January, Janus, from Latin ianus, archway, and 
Idnus, god of doors and of the beginning of a year; b. Hi- 
nayana, Mahayana, from Sanskrit yanam, way (in Buddhism, 
“mode of knowledge,” “vehicle”). [Pokorny 1. ei- 293.] 

eis- In words denoting passion. Oldest form *h t eis- or pos¬ 
sibly *hieish 2 -. 1. Suffixed form *eis-a-. irascible, irate, 
ire, from Latin ira, anger. 2. Suffixed zero-grade form *is-(a) 
ro-, powerful, holy, hieratic, hiero-; hierarch, hierar¬ 
chy, hierodule, hieroglyphic, hierophant, from Greek 
hieros, “filled with the divine,” holy. 3a. iron, from Old Eng¬ 
lish ise(r)n, iren, iron; b. gisarme, spiegeleisen, from Old 
High German isarn, isan, iron. Both a and b from Germanic 
*isarno-, “holy metal” (possibly from Celtic). 4. Suffixed o- 
grade form *ois-tro-, madness, estrus; estrogen, estrone, 
from Greek oistros, gadfly, goad, anything causing madness. 
5. Suffixed form *eis-mo. Asmodeus, from Avestan aeSma-, 
anger. [Pokorny 1. eis- 299.] 

ekwo- Horse. Probably to be segmented *ekw-o-, a suffixed 
form akin to the lengthened o-grade adjective oku-. swift. 
Oldest form h t ekwo-, becoming ekwo- in centum languages. 

1. EQUESTRIAN, EQUID, EQUINE, EQUITANT, EQUITATION, 

Equuleus; equisetum, from Latin equus, horse. 2. eohip- 
pus, hippocampus, Hippocrene, hippodrome, hippogriff, 
hippopotamus, from Greek hippos, horse. 3. alfalfa, from 
Old Iranian *aspa-, horse. [Pokorny ek\io-s 301.] 

el- Elbow, forearm. 1. Extended form *el-ina-, elbow, a. ell 2 , 
from Old English eln, forearm, cubit, from Germanic *elind ; b. 
elbow, from Old English elnboga, elbow, from Germanic com¬ 
pound *elino-bugon-, “bend of the forearm,” elbow (*bugon-, 
bend, bow; see bheug-); C. ulna, from Latin ulna, forearm. 

2. Extended o-grade form *ol-ena-. uilleann pipe, from Old 
Irish uilenn, elbow. 3. Extended lengthened o-grade form * Pl¬ 
ena-. olecranon, from Greek diene, elbow. 4. Extended basic 
form *el-in-. arshin, from Old Persian arasn-, ell, from Indo- 
Iranian *aratn(i)-, probably from a variant *el-etn- of * el-in-. 
[Pokorny 8. el- 307.] 

em- To take, distribute. 1. ademption, example, exem¬ 
plary, exemplify, exemplum, exempt, impromptu, peremp¬ 
tory, preemption, premium, prompt, pronto, ransom, 
redeem, redemption, sample, vintage, from Latin emere, 
to obtain, buy. 2. sumptuary, sumptuous; assume, consume, 
presume, resume, subsume, from Latin sumere (< *sus(e)m-), 
to take, obtain, buy (sms-, variant of sub-, up from under; see 
upo). [Pokorny em- 310.] 


en In. 

▲ Derivatives include inner, entrails, industry, dysentery. 
la. in 1 (preposition), from Old English in, in; b. in 1 (adverb), 
from Old English inn, into, inne, inside; C. inn, from Old Eng¬ 
lish inn, habitation, inn; d. tsimmes, from Old High German 
in, in; e. inner, from Old English innera, farther in, inner, 
from Germanic (comparative) *inn(e)ra; f. (i) ben, from Old 
English binnan, within; (ii) bilander, from Middle Dutch 
binnen, within (be, by; see ambhi + innan, in, within). Both 
(i) and (ii) from Germanic *innan. a-f all from Germanic *in. 

2. en- 1 , in- 2 , from Latin in, in-, in, into. 3. en- 2 ; enkephalin, 
parenchyma, parenthesis, from Greek en, en-. 4. Suffixed 
form *en-t(e)ro-. a. intro-; introduce, introit, intromit, 
introrse, introspect, from Latin intro, inward, within; b. 
enter, intra-; intrados, from Latin intra, inside, within; C. 
interim, intrinsic, from Latin interim, meanwhile, with ab¬ 
lative suffix -im, and intrinsecus, on the inside, from int(e)rim 
+ secus, alongside (see sek''''- 1 ). 5. Suffixed form *en-ter. en¬ 
trails, inter-, interior, intern, internal, from Latin inter, 
inter-, between, among. 6. intima, intimate 2 , from Latin 
(superlative) intimus, innermost (*-mo-, superlative suffix). 7. 
Extended form *en-do. a. industry, from Latin industrius, dil¬ 
igent (Archaic Latin indostruus; *stru-, to construct; see Ster- 
2 .); b. indigent, from Latin indigere, to be in need (egere, to be 
in need). Both a and b from indu -, within, from Archaic Latin 
endo\ c. endo-, from Greek endon, endo-, within. 8. Suffixed 
form *en-tos. a. dedans, intestine, intine, intussuscep¬ 
tion, from Latin intus, within, inside; b. ento-, from Greek 
entos, within. 9. Suffixed form *en-tero-. a. enteric, entero-, 
enteron; dysentery, exenter ate, mesentery, from Greek 
enteron, intestine; b. atoll perhaps ultimately from Sanskrit 
antara-, interior. 10. Extended form *ens. a. episode, from 
Greek eis, into; b. suffixed form *ens-o. esoteric, esotro¬ 
pia, from Greek eso, within. 1 1. Possibly suffixed zero-grade 
form *y-dha. and, from Old English and, and, from Germanic 
*anda, *unda. [Pokorny 1. en 311.] 

epi Also opi. Near, at, against. 1. ob-, from Latin ob, ob-, 
before, to, against. 2. epi-, from Greek epi, on, over, at. 3. 
opisthobranch, opisthognathous, from Greek opisthen, 
behind, at the back. 4. Zero-grade form *pi, on, in Greek 
piezein (see sed-). 5. oblast, from Russian oblast ’, oblast, 
from Old Church Slavonic ob, on. 6. Reduced prefixal form 
*op- in *op-wer-yo- (see wer- 4 ). 7. duopsony, opsonin, from 
Greek *ops, extra on the side, with, in noun opson, condiment, 
cooked food. [Pokorny epi 323.] 

er- 1 To move, set in motion. Oldest form *h t er-. 

I. Basic form *er-. 1. Probably Germanic *ar-, *or-, *art(a), 
to be, exist, are 1 , art 2 , from Old English eart and aron, second 
person singular and plural present of beon, to be. 2. Perhaps 
Germanic suffixed form *er-n-os-ti-. earnest 1 , from Old 
English eornoste, zealous, serious. 3. Uncertain o-grade suf¬ 
fixed form *ori-yo-. orient, origin, original; abort, from 
Latin oriri, to arise, appear, be born. 4. Suffixed o-grade form 
*or-sma-. hormesis, hormone, from Greek horme, impulse, 
onrush. 

II. Enlarged extended form *rei-s-. 1. rise; arise, from 
Old English risan, from Germanic *risan. 2. Suffixed o-grade 
(causative) form *rois-ye-. a. rear 2 , from Old English rceran, 
to rear, raise, lift up; b. raise, from Old Norse reisa, to raise. 
Both a and b from Germanic *raizjan. [Pokorny 3. er- 326; 
ergh- 339.] 

er- 2 Earth, ground. Extended form *ert-. a. earth, from Old 
English eorthe, earth; b. aardvark, aardwolf, from Middle 
Dutch aerde, eerde, earth. Both a and b from Germanic *ertho. 
[Pokorny 4. er- 332.] 

era- To row. Oldest form *h,erh r . 1. Variant form *re- (con¬ 
tracted from *reh r , from earlier *h l reh r ). a. row 2 , from Old 
English rowan, to row, from Germanic *ro-; b. suffixed form 
*ro-tro-. rudder, Rus, Russian, Russky, from Old English 
rother and Old Norse rodhr, steering oar, both from Germanic 
*rothra, rudder; C. suffixed form *re-smo-. bireme, remex, 
trireme, from Latin remus, oar. 2. Oldest variant form 
*hyreh r becoming *ere- in Greek, trierarch, from Greek 
trieres, trireme. [Pokorny 1. era- 338.] 

ers- To be in motion. 1. Variant form *res-. race 2 , from 
Old Norse rds , rushing, from Germanic *res-. 2. Suffixed form 
*ers-a-. err, erratic, erratum, erroneous, error; aber¬ 
ration, from Latin errare, to wander. 3. Possible zero-grade 
form *£s-i-. rishi, from Sanskrit rsih, poet, seer. [Pokorny 2. 
ere-s- 336.] 

es- To be. Oldest form *hjes-, zero-grade *h } s-. 

▲ Derivatives include yes, soothe, sin 1 , essence, absent, proud. 

1. Athematic first person singular form *es-mi. am, from Old 
English earn, eom, am, from Germanic *izm(i). 2. Athematic 
third person singular form *es-ti. is, from Old English is, is, 
from Germanic *ist(i). 3. Optative stem *st-. yes, from Old 
English gese, yes, from sie, may it be (so) (gea, yea; see i-). 
from Germanic *sijai-. 4. Suffixed zero-grade (participial) 
form *h!S-ont-, becoming *sont-, being, existing, hence real, 
true. a. sooth, soothe, from Old English soth, true, from 
Germanic *santhaz\ b. suffixed (collective) zero-grade form 

*snt-yd-, “that which is.” sin 1 , from Old English synn, sin, from 
Germanic *sun(d)jo, sin (< “it is true,” “the sin is real”); c. 
suttee; bodhisattva, Satyagraha, from Sanskrit sat-, sant-, 
existing, true, virtuous. 5. Basic form *es-. entity, essence; 

ABESSIVE, ABSENT, ADESSIVE, ESSIVE, IMPROVE, INESSIVE, IN¬ 
TEREST, OSSIA, PRESENT 1 , PRESENT 2 , PROUD, QUINTESSENCE, 

represent, stover, from Latin esse, to be. 6. Basic form *es-. 




















Appendix I: Indo-European Roots 

-ONT, ONTO-; -BIONT, HOMOIOUSIAN, PAROUSIA, SCHIZONT, 
from Greek einai (present participle ont-, being), to be (in par- 
einai, to be present). 7. Suffixed form *es-ti-. swastika, from 
Sanskrit svasti, well-being ( su-, good; see (e)su-). [Pokorny 
es- 340.1 See also extension (e)su-. 

(e)su- Good. Oldest form *h l (e)su-. Originally suffixed 
form of es-. 1. eu-, from Greek eu-, well, combining form 
of eus , good. 2a. swastika, from Sanskrit svasti , well-being, 
good luck (-flsfi, being; see es-); b. nainsook, from Sanskrit 
sukha-, running easily (said of a chariot), pleasant (“having 
good axle-holes”; kham, axle-hole). Both a and b from Sanskrit 
su-, good. 3. Old Iranian *hu- (becoming khv- before vowels), 
good, cushy, perhaps from Urdu khu$, good, from Persian 
khvas, from Middle Persian, perhaps from Old Iranian com¬ 
pound *khvakhsi-, “having a good appearance” (*akh§i-, eye; 
see ok w -).[Pokorny esu-s 342.] 

eu- To dress. 1. endue, indumentum, from Latin indu- 
ere, to don ( ind -, variant of in-, in, on; see en). 2. exuviae, 
from Latin exuere, to doff (ex-, off; see eghs). 3. reduviid, 
from Latin reduvia, fragment (red-, back, in reverse; see re-). 
[Pokorny 2. eu- 346.] See also extension wes- 2 . 

eua- To leave, abandon, give out, whence nominal de¬ 
rivatives meaning abandoned, lacking, empty. Oldest form 
'hpuh^, zero-grade *h I uh 2 -, with variant form *h l weh 2 -, col¬ 
ored to *hiWah 2 -, becoming *wa-. 1. Suffixed form *wd-no-. 
a. wane; wanton, from Old English wanian, to lessen (from 
Germanic *wanen), and wan-, without; b. want, from Old 
Norse vanta, to lack, from North Germanic *wanatdn. 2. Suf¬ 
fixed form *wd-no-. vain, vanity, vaunt; evanesce, vanish, 
from Latin vanus, empty. 3. Extended form *wak-. vacant, 

VACATE, VACATION, VACUITY, VACUUM, VOID; AVOID, DEVOID, 

evacuate, from Latin vacate (variant vocare), to be empty. 4. 
Extended and suffixed form *was-to-. waste; devastate, from 
Latin vastus, empty, waste. [Pokorny 1. eu- 345.] 

eua-dh-r Udder. Related to we-r-. 1. Suffixed zero-grade 
form *udh-p. udder, from Old English uder, udder, from Ger¬ 
manic *udr-. 2. Suffixed o-grade form *oudh-p exuberant, 
exuberate, from Latin adjective uber, fertile, derived from 
uber, “breast.” [Pokorny eudh- 347.] 

gal- To call, shout. 1. call, from Old Norse kalla , to call, 
from Germanic expressive form *kall-. 2. clatter, from Old 
English *clatrian, to clatter, from Germanic *klat-. 3. Expres¬ 
sive form *gall-. gallinaceous, gallinule; pico de gallo, 
from Latin gallus, cock (< “the calling bird”; but probably 
also associated with Gallus, Gallic, as if to mean “the bird of 
Gaul,” the cock being archaeologically attested as an important 
symbol in the iconography of Roman and pre-Roman Gaul). 4. 
Suffixed form *gal-so-. glasnost, from Old Church Slavonic 
glasu, voice. 5. Reduplicated form *gal-gal-. Glagolitic, from 
Old Church Slavonic glagolu, word. [Pokorny 2. gal- 350.] 

gau- To rejoice; also to have religious fear or awe. Oldest 
form *geh 2 u-, colored to *gah 2 u-, becoming *gau- (before 
consonants) and *gdw- (before vowels). 1. Suffixed extended 
form *gaw-idh-e-. gaud, gaudy * 1 , gaudy 2 , joy; enjoy, rejoice, 
from Latin gaudere, to rejoice. 2. Form (with nasal infix) *gd- 
n-u-. ganoid, from Greek ganusthai, to rejoice. [Pokorn y 
gau- 353 .1 

gel- Cold; to freeze. 

▲ Derivatives include chill, jelly, glacier. 

1. chill, from Old English c(i)ele, chill, from Germanic *kaliz, 
coldness. 2. cold, from Old English ceald, cold, from German¬ 
ic *kaldaz, cold. 3a. cool, from Old English col, cold, cool; b. 
keel 3 , from Old English celan, to cool, from Germanic *kdljan, 
to cool. Both a and b from Germanic *kdl-, cool. 4. Suffixed 
form *gel-a-. gelatin, gelation, jelly; congeal, from Latin 
gelare, to freeze. 5. Suffixed form *gel-u-. gelid, from Latin 
gelu, frost, cold. 6. Probably suffixed zero-grade form *gl-k-. 

GLACE, GLACIAL, GLACIATE, GLACIER, GLACIS; DEMI-GLACE, 

verglas, from Latin glades, ice. [Pokorny 3. gel(a)- 365.] 

gembh- Tooth, nail. Oldest form *gembh-, becoming 
*gembh- in centum languages. 

▲ Derivatives include comb, unkempt, gem. 

1. Suffixed o-grade form *gombh-o-. a. (i) comb, kame, from 
Old English comb, camb, comb; (ii) cam, from Dutch kam, cog, 
comb; (iii) unkempt, from Old English cemban, to comb, from 
Germanic denominative *kambjan, to comb, (i)-(iii) all from 
Germanic *kambaz, comb; b. gomphosis, from Greek gom- 
phos, tooth, peg, bolt. 2. Suffixed zero-grade form *gtpbh-on-. 
oakum, from Old English d-cumba, part of flax separated in 
hackling, oakum (“stuff combed off”; a-, away, off). 3. Perhaps 
Germanic *kimb-. chime 2 , from Old English cim-, cimb-, rim 
(only in compounds), 4. Possibly suffixed form *gembh-ma-. 
gem, gemma, gemmation, gemmule, from Latin gemma, bud, 
hence gem. [Pokorny gembh- 369.] 

geme- To marry. Oldest form *gemh r , becoming *gemh r 
in centum languages. Suffixed zero-grade form *gtpa-o-. 
gamete, gamo-, -gamous, -gamy, from Greek gamos, mar¬ 
riage. [Pokorny gem(e)- 369.] 

gend- Also gen-. To give birth, beget; with derivatives re¬ 
ferring to aspects and results of procreation and to familial 
and tribal groups. Oldest form *genh r , becoming *genh r in 
centum languages. 

A Derivatives include kin, king, jaunty, genius, pregnant 1 , gingerly, 
nature. 

I. Basic form *gend-. 1 . Suffixed form *gena-es-. a. gender, 

general, generate, generation, generic, generous, 


genre, genus; congener, degenerate, engender, misce¬ 
genation, from Latin genus, race, kind; b. gene; alloge¬ 
neic, GENEALOGY, GENOCIDE, GENOTYPE, HETEROGENEOUS, 

syngeneic, from Greek genos and gened, race, family; C. -gen, 
-geny; epigene, from Greek suffix -genes, “-born.” 2. Suffixed 
form *gen(a)-yo-. a. genial 1 , genius; congenial, from Latin 
genius, procreative divinity, inborn tutelary spirit, innate qual¬ 
ity; b. engine, ingenious, from Latin ingenium, inborn char¬ 
acter (in-, in; see en). 3. Suffixed form *gena-d~. indigen, in¬ 
digenous, from Latin indigena, born in (a place), indigenous 
(indu-, within; see en). 4. Suffixed form *gena-wo-. genuine, 
ingenuous, from Latin ingenuus, born in (a place), native, nat¬ 
ural, freeborn (in-, in; see en). 5. Suffixed form *gen(a)-men-. 

GERM, GERMAN 2 , GERMANE, GERMINAL, GERMINATE, from dis- 
similated Latin germen, shoot, bud, embryo, germ. 

II. O-grade form *gona-, reduced to *gon- in suffixed form 

*gOtl-0-. 1. GONAD, GONO-, -GONY; ARCHEGONIUM, CARPOGO- 

nium, epigone, from Greek gonos, child, procreation, seed. 2. 
Harijan, from Sanskrit janah, offspring, child, person. 

III. Zero-grade form *gna-. 1. Suffixed form *gtp-yo-. a. kin; 
kindred, from Old English cyn(n), race, family, kin; b. king, 
from Old English cyning, king, from Germanic *kuningaz, king. 
Both a and b from Germanic *kunjam, family. 2. Suffixed form 
*gp-t-. a. kind 2 , from Old English cynd, gecynd(e), origin, 
birth, race, family, kind, from Germanic *kundjaz, family, race; 
b. kind 1 , from Old English gecynde, natural, native, fitting (ge-, 
collective prefix; see kom). from Germanic *kundiz, natural, 
native; c. suffixed form *gna-ti-. (i) gens, genteel, gentile, 
gentle, gentry, jaunty; gendarme, from Latin gens (stem 
genti-), race, clan; (ii) genesis, -genesis, from Greek genesis, 
birth, beginning; d. kindergarten, Kriss Kringle, wunder- 
kind, from Old High German kind, child, from Germanic sec¬ 
ondary full-grade variant *kentham; e. suffixed form *gna-to-. 
Jataka, from Sanskrit jata-, born (verbal adjective of janate, he 
is born). 3. Reduplicated form *gi-gn(a)-. genital, genitive, 

GENITOR, GENITURE, GENT 1 , GINGERLY; CONGENITAL, PRI¬ 
MOGENITOR, PRIMOGENITURE, PROGENITOR, PROGENY, from 

Latin gignere (past participle genitus), to beget. 4. Reduced 
form *gn- in suffixed form *-gn-o-. benign, malign, from 
Latin benignus, good-natured, kindly (bene, well; see deu- 2 ). 
and malignus, evil-natured, malevolent (male, ill; see mel- 3 ). 
5. Zero-grade form *gtp- becoming *gna~. pregnant 1 ; im¬ 
pregnate, from Latin praegnas, pregnant (prae-, before; see 
per 1 ). 6. Suffixed form *gtp-sko- becoming *gnd-sko-. nada, 

NAIVE, NASCENT, NATAL, NATION, NATIVE, NATURE, n£e, NOEL; 

adnate, agnate, cognate, connate, enate, innate, neo¬ 
nate, puisne, puny, renaissance, from Latin gnasci, nasci 
(past participle gndtus, natus), to be born. 7. Reduced form 
*gtt- in Sanskrit compound krmi-ja- (see k w fmi-). [Pokorny 
1. gen- 373.] 

genu- 1 Knee; also angle. Oldest form *genu-, becoming 
*genu- in centum languages. 1. Variant form *gneu-. a. knee, 
from Old English cneo, knee, from Germanic *knewanv, b. 
kneel, from Old English cneowlian, to kneel, from Germanic 
*knewljan. 2. Basic form *genu-. geniculate, genuflect, 
from Latin genii, knee. 3. O-grade form *gonu. polygonum, 
pycnogonid, from Greek gonu, knee. 4. Suffixed variant form 
*gonw-ya-. -gon; amblygonite, diagonal, goniometer, 
orthogonal, from Greek gonia, angle, corner. [Pokorny 1. 
genu- 380.] 

genu- 2 Jawbone, chin. Oldest form *genu-, becoming * genu- 
in centum languages. 1 . Form *genw-. chin, from Old English 
cin(n), chin, from Germanic *kinnuz. 2. Basic form *genu-. 
genial 2 , from Greek genus , jaw. 3. Suffixed variant form * gna - 
dho-. GANACHE, GNATHAL, GNATHIC, -GNATHOUS; AGNATHAN, 
CHAETOGNATH, COMPSOGNATHUS, GNATHOSTOME, from Greek 
gnathos, jaw. 4. Variant form *g(h)enu-. hanuman, from San¬ 
skrit hanu , jaw. [Pokorny 2. genu- 381.] 

ger- To gather. Oldest form *h 2 ger-. 1 . Extended form *grem-. 
cram, from Old English crammian, to stuff, cram, from Ger¬ 
manic *kramm-. 2. Reduplicated form *gre-g-. gregarious, 
greige; aggregate, congregate, egregious, segregate, 
from Latin grex (stem greg-), herd, flock. 3. Basic form *ager-, 
with suffixed o-grade form *9gor-d-. agora 1 , agoraphobia, 
allegory, category, panegyric, from Greek ageirein, to as¬ 
semble, and aguris, agora, marketplace. [Pokorny 1. ger- 382.] 

gerbh- To scratch. 

▲ Derivatives include carve, crawl 1 , program. 

1. carve, from Old English ceorfan, to cut, from Germanic 
*kerban. 2. kerf, from Old English cyrf, a cutting (off), from 
zero-grade Germanic form *kurbiz. 3. Variant form *grebh-. 

a. crab 1 , from Old English crabba, a crab, from Germanic 
*krab(b)-; b. crayfish, from Old High German kerbiz, edible 
crustacean, from Germanic *krabiz-\ C. perhaps Germanic 
*krab-. crawl 1 , from Old Norse krafla, to crawl. 4. Zero-grade 
form *gpbh-. a. glamour, graffito, graft 1 , gram 1 , -gram, 

GRAMMAR, -GRAPH, -GRAPHER, GRAPHIC, -GRAPHY; AGRAPHA, 
AGRAPHIA, ANAGRAM, DIAGRAM, EPIGRAM, EPIGRAPH, GRAPH¬ 
ITE, ICONOGRAPHY, PARAGRAPH, PARALLELOGRAM, PROGRAM, 
PSEUDEPIGRAPHA, TETRAGRAMMATON, TOPOGRAPHY, from 
Greek graphein, to scratch, draw, write, gramma (< *g[bh-mn), 
a picture, written letter, piece of writing, and gramme, a line; 

b. LANDGRAVE, MARGRAVE, PALSGRAVE, from Middle Dutch 
grave and Middle Low German grave, count, from West Ger¬ 
manic *grafa, a designation of rank, possibly borrowed from 
Greek grapheus, scribe. [Pokorny gerebh- 392.] 

gera- 1 To grow old. Oldest form *gerh 2 -, becoming *gerh 2 - 
in centum languages. 1. Suffixed lengthened-grade form 


(e)su-1 ghei- 

*gera-s-. ageratum, geriatrics, from Greek geras, old age. 2. 
Suffixed form *gera-ont-. geronto-, from Greek geron (stem 
geront-), old man. [Pokorny ger- 390.] 

gera- 2 To cry hoarsely; also the name of the crane. Oldest 
form *gerh 2 -. 

A Derivatives include crack, cranberry, pedigree. 

I. Words meaning “to cry hoarsely”; also words denoting the 
crow. la. crow 1 , from Old English crdwe, a crow; b. crow 2 , 
from Old English crdwan, to crow; C. crack, from Old English 
cracian, to resound; d. cracknel, from Middle Dutch krdken, 
to crack; e. crake, from Old Norse krdka, a crow; f. croon, 
from Middle Dutch kronen, to groan, lament, a-f all from Ger¬ 
manic *kre-. 2. Possibly from this root (but more likely imita¬ 
tive) is Germanic *kur(r)-. cur, from Middle English curre, 
cur, akin to Old Norse kurra, to growl. 

II. Words denoting a crane, la. crane, from Old English 
cran, crane; b. cranberry, from Middle Low German kran, 
crane. Both a and b from Germanic *kran-, crane. 2. Extended 
form *gru-. Grus; pedigree, from Latin grits, crane. 3. Suf¬ 
fixed variant form *grd-k-. grackle, from Latin graculus, jack¬ 
daw. 4. Suffixed extended form *gera-no-. geranium, from 
Greek geranos, crane. [Pokorny 2. ger- 383.] 

geus- To taste, choose. Oldest form *geus-, becoming *geus- 
in centum languages, la. choose, from Old English ceosan, 
cedsan, to choose, from Germanic *keusan; b. choice, from 
a Germanic source akin to Gothic kausjan, to test, taste, from 
Germanic causative *kausjan. 2. ageusia, from Greek geue- 
sthai, to taste. 3. Zero-grade form *gus-. Valkyrie, from Old 
Norse Valkyrja, “chooser of the slain,” Valkyrie (valr, the slain; 
see wela-). from Germanic *kuz-. 4. Suffixed zero-grade form 
*gus-tu-. gust 2 , gusto; ragout, from Latin gustus, taste. 5. 
Suffixed zero-grade form *gus-to-, whence further suffixed 
(frequentative) form *gus-t-a-. gustation; degust, disgust, 
from Latin gustare, to taste. [Pokorny geus- 399.] 

ghabh- Also ghebh-. To give or receive. 

A Derivatives include give, able, malady, prohibit, duty, endeav¬ 
or. 

1 . Form *ghebh-. a. give, from Old English giefan, to give, and 
Old Norse gefa, to give; b. zeitgeber, from Old High German 
geban, to give; C. forgive, from Old English forgi(e)fan, to 
give, give up, leave off (anger), remit, forgive, from Germanic 
compound *far-geban, to give away (*far-, away; see per 1 ), 
a-c all from Germanic *geban. 2. Suffixed form *ghebh-ti-, 
something given (or received) gift, from Old Norse gipt, gift, a 
gift, from Germanic *giftiz. 3. O-grade form *ghobh-. gavel 2 , 
from Old English gafol, tribute, tax, debt, from Germanic 
*gab-ulam, something paid (or received). 4. Form *ghabh-e-. 

a. ABLE, BINNACLE, HABILE, HABIT, HABITABLE, HABITANT, 
HABITAT; AVOIRDUPOIS, COHABIT, EXHIBIT, INHABIT, INHIBIT, 

malady, prebend, prohibit, provender, from Latin habere, 
to hold, possess, have, handle (> habitare, to dwell); b. deben¬ 
ture, DEBIT, DEBT, DEVOIR, DUE, DUTY; ENDEAVOR, from Latin 
debere, to owe (de-, away from; see de-). [Pokorny ghabh- 407.] 
Compare kap-. 

ghans- Goose. Oldest form *ghans-, becoming *ghans- in 
centum languages, la. goose; goshawk, from Old English 
gos (nominative plural ges), goose; b. gosling, from Old Norse 
gas, goose; c. gunsel, from Old High German gans, goose; d. 
gonzo, from Spanish ganso, goose, from a Germanic source 
akin to Old High German gans, goose, a-d all from Germanic 
*gans- (nominative plural *gansiz). 2. gander, from Old 
English ganra, gandra, gander, from Germanic *gan(d)ron-. 
3. gannet, from Old English ganot, gannet, from Germanic 
*gandton-. 4. Suffixed form *ghans-er-. anserine; merganser, 
from Latin anser (< *hanser), goose. 5. Basic form *ghans-. 
chenopod, from Greek khen, goose. [Pokorny ghan-s- 412.] 

ghe- To release, let go; (in the middle voice) to be released, 
go. Oldest form *gheh r , becoming *ghe- in satem languages 
and *ghe- in centum languages. 

A Derivatives include heir, gait. 

1. go 1 ; ago, forego 1 , forgo, from Old English gan, to go, 
from Germanic variant form *gaian. 2. Suffixed form *ghe- 
ro-. heir, hereditament, heredity, heritage; inherit, from 
Latin heres, heir (? < “orphan” < “bereft”). 3. Possibly suffixed 
o-grade form *ghd-ro-, “empty space.” a. -chore, horiatiki; 
anchorite, chorography, from Greek khdros, place, coun¬ 
try, particular spot; b. choripetalous, from Greek khoris, 
khori, apart, separate. 4. Possible suffixed zero-grade form 
*gha-t(w)a-. a. gait, gate 2 , from Old Norse gata, path, street; 
b. gantlet 1 , gauntlet 2 , from Old Swedish gata, lane. Both 
a and b from Germanic *gatwdn-, a going. 5. Suffixed zero- 
grade form *ghd-no-. Hinayana, from Sanskrit hina-, inferior, 
verbal adjective of jahati, he leaves, lets go (< reduplicated 
*ghe-ghe-ti, *ghe-ghea-ti). [Pokorny 1. ghe- 418.] 

ghebh-el- Head. 1. gable, from Old Norse gafl, gable, 
from Germanic *gablaz, top of a pitched roof. 2. Form 
*kephal-, dissimilated from *khephal-. cephalic, cephalo-, 

-CEPHALOUS; AUTOCEPHALOUS, ENCEPHALO-, ENKEPHALIN, 
hydrocephalus, pachycephalosaur, from Greek kephale, 
head. [Pokorny ghebh-el- 423.] 

ghei- Theoretical base of *ghyem-, *ghiem-, winter. Oldest 
forms *ghei-, *ghyem-, *ghiem-, becoming *ghei-, *ghyem-, 
*ghiem- in centum languages. 1. Form *ghiem-. hiemal, from 
Latin hiems, winter. 2. Suffixed variant form *gheim-ri-no-. 
hibernaculum, hibernate, from Latin hibemus, pertaining 
to winter. 3. O-grade form *ghiom-. chionodoxa, from Greek 
khion (stem khion-), snow, from earlier *khidn, *khiom-, with 
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ghel- * 1 II. * I. 1 gleubh- 

-n (< final *-m) generalized in oblique stem from nominative 
singular khion (< *ghidm with lengthened o-grade). 4. Suffixed 
zero-grade form *ghim-r-yd, “female animal one year (winter) 
old.” chimera, from Greek khimaira, she-goat. [Pokorny 2. 
ghei- 425.] 

ghel- 1 To call. la. yell, from Old English gellan,giellan, to 
sound, shout; b. yelp, from Old English gielpan, to boast, exult; 

C. nightingale, from Old English galan, to sing, a-c all from 
Germanic *gel-, *gal-. 2. Reduplicated form *ghi-ghl-. cichlid, 
from Greek kikhle , thrush, later also the name for a kind of 
wrasse (a sea fish that has bright colors and jagged waving fins, 
reminiscent of the plumage of a bird). 3. celandine, from 
Greek khelidwon, khelidon , the swallow. [Pokorny ghel- 428.] 

ghel- 2 To shine; with derivatives referring to colors, bright 
materials, gold (probably “yellow metal”), and bile or gall. 
Oldest form *ghel-, becoming *ghel- in centum languages. 

A Derivatives include gold, arsenic, melancholy, Hare Krishna, 
gleam, glimpse, glide. 

I. Words denoting colors. 1. Suffixed form *ghel-wo-. yellow, 
from Old English geolu , yellow, from Germanic *gelwaz. 2. 
Suffixed variant form *ghld-ro-. chloro-; chlorite 1 , from 
Greek khloros, green, greenish yellow. 3. Suffixed variant form 
*ghlo-wo-. chloasma, from Greek khloos (< *khlo-wo-s), 
greenish color. 4. O-grade form *ghol-. podzol, from Russian 
zola, ashes (from their color). 5. Suffixed form *ghel-i-. Hare 
Krishna, Hariian, from Sanskrit hari-, tawny yellow. 6. Pos¬ 
sibly suffixed zero-grade form *gh\-wo- in Latin fulvus, tawny 
(with dialectal/- as in fel, gall); fulvous; griseofulvin 

II. Words denoting gold. 1. Suffixed zero-grade form *gh\- 
to -. a. gold, from Old English gold, gold; b. gild 1 , from Old 
English gyldan, to gild, from Germanic denominative verb 
*gulthjan; c. guilder, gulden, from Middle Dutch gulden, 
golden; d. gowan, from Middle English gollan, yellow flower, 
possibly from a source akin to Old Norse gullinn, golden, a-d 
all from Germanic *gultham, gold. 2. Suffixed o-grade form 
*ghol-to-. zloty, from Polish zloto, gold. 3. Suffixed full-grade 
form *ghel-no-. arsenic, from Syriac zarnika, orpiment, from 
Middle Iranian *zarnik-, from Old Iranian *zarna-, golden. 

III. Words denoting bile. 1. Suffixed o-grade form *ghol-no-. 
gall 1 , from Old English gealla, gall, from Germanic *galldn-, 
bile. 2. Suffixed o-grade form *ghol-a-. chole-, choler, 
cholera; acholia, melancholy, from Greek khole , bile. 3. 
Suffixed full-grade form *ghel-n-. felon 2 , from Latin fel, bile. 

IV. A range of Germanic words (where no preforms are 
given, the words are late creations). 1. gleam, from Old 
English glcem, bright light, gleam, from Germanic *glaimiz. 

2. glimpse, from Middle English glimsen, to glimpse, from 
a source akin to Middle High German glimsen, to gleam. 

3. glint, from Middle English glent, a glint, and glenten, to 
shine, from a source akin to Swedish dialectal glinta, to shine. 

4. glimmer, from Middle English glimeren, to glimmer, from 
a source akin to Swedish glimra, glimmer. 5. glitter, from 
Old Norse glitra, to shine. 6. glitz, from Old High German 
glizan, to sparkle. 7. glisten, from Old English glisnian, to 
shine. 8. glister, from Middle Dutch glinsteren or Middle 
Low German glisteren, to shine. 9. glass, glaze, glazier, 
from Old English glees, glass, from Germanic *glasam, glass. 
10. glare 1 , from Middle English glaren, to glitter, stare, from 
a source akin to Middle Low German glaren, to glisten, from 
Germanic *glaz-. 11. gloss 1 , from a source perhaps akin to 
Icelandic glossi, a spark. 12. glance 2 , from Old High German 
glanz, bright. 13. gleg, from Old Norse gloggr, clear-sighted. 
14. glad 1 , from Old English gleed, shining, joyful, from Ger¬ 
manic *gladaz. 15. glee; gleeman, from Old English gleo, 
sport, merriment, from Germanic *gleujam. 16a. gleed, from 
Old English gled, ember; b. glogg, from Old Norse glodh, 
ember. Both a and b from Germanic *gld-di-. 17a. glow, 
from Old English glowan, to glow; b. glow, from Old High 
German gluoen, to glow; c. glower, from Middle English 
gloren, to gleam, stare, probably from a source akin to Norwe¬ 
gian dialectal glora, to gleam, stare; d. gloat, from a source 
perhaps akin to Old Norse glotta , to smile (scornfully), a-d 
all from Germanic *glo-. 18. gloaming, from Old English 
glom, twilight, from Germanic *gld-m-. 1 9. Possibly distantly 
related to this root is Germanic *glidan, to glide, a. glide, 
from Old English glidan, to slip, glide; b. glissade, from Old 
French glier, to glide; c. glitch, from Old High German glitan, 
to glide; d. glede, from Old English glida, kite (< “gliding, 
hovering bird”), from derivative Germanic *glidon-. 20. glib, 
from a source possibly akin to Middle Low German glibberich, 
slippery. [Pokorny 1. ghel- 429.] 

ghedh- To unite, join, fit. 1. Lengthened o-grade form 
*ghddh-. good, from Old English god, good, from Germanic 
*godaz, “fitting, suitable.” 2. together, from Old English 
togeedere, together (to, to; see de-), from Germanic *gaduri, 
“in a body.” 3. gather, from Old English gad(e)rian, to 
gather, from Germanic *gadurdn, “to come or bring together.” 
[Pokorny ghedh- 423.] 

ghend- Also ghed-. To seize, take. 

▲ Derivatives include get, guess, prison, comprehend, surprise, 
prey. 

la. get 1 , from Old Norse geta, to get; b. beget, from Old Eng¬ 
lish beg(i)etan, to get, beget, from Germanic compound *big- 
etan, to acquire (*bi-, intensive prefix; see ambhi); c. forget, 
from Old English forg(i)etan, to forget, from Germanic com¬ 
pound *fer-getan, “to lose ones hold,” forget (*fer-, prefix de¬ 
noting rejection; see per 1 ), a-c all from Germanic *getan. 2. 
guess, from Middle English gessen, to guess, from a Scandina¬ 
vian source akin to Old Swedish gissa, to guess, from Germanic 
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*getison, “to try to get,” aim at. 3. Basic form *ghend-. prehen¬ 
sile, prehension, prison, prize 2 , prize 3 , pry 2 ; apprehend, 

APPRENTICE, APPRISE, COMPREHEND, COMPRISE, EMPRISE, EN¬ 
TERPRISE, ENTREPRENEUR, IMPRESARIO, MISPRISION 1 , PREG¬ 
NABLE, REPREHEND, REPRIEVE, REPRISAL, REPRISE, SURPRISE, 

from Latin prehendere, prendere, to get hold of, seize, grasp 
(pre-, prae-, before; see per 1 ). 4. Form *ghed-. predatory, 
prey, spree; depredate, osprey, from Latin praeda, booty (< 
*prai-heda, “something seized before”; prai-, prae-, before; see 
per 1 ). [Pokorny ghend- 437.] 

gher- 1 To grasp, enclose; with derivatives meaning “enclo¬ 
sure.” Oldest form *gher-, becoming *gher- in centum lan¬ 
guages. 

A Derivatives include orchard, kindergarten, courteous, choir, 
choral. 

1. Suffixed zero-grade form *ghf-dh-. a. gird 1 , girt 1 , from 
Old English gyrdan, to gird, from Germanic *gurdjan; b. 
girdle, from Old English gyrdel, girdle; c. girth, from Old 
Norse gjdrdh, girdle, girth. 2. Suffixed o-grade form *ghor- 
to- or (in Germanic) *ghor-dho -, an enclosure, a. (i) yard 2 ; 
orchard, from Old English geard, enclosure, garden, yard; (ii) 
garth; Asgard, from Old Norse gardhr, enclosure, garden, 
yard; (iii) kindergarten, from Old High German garto, 
garden; (iv) garden, jardiniere, from Old North French gart, 
garden; (v) hangar, from Old French hangard, shelter, pos¬ 
sibly from Germanic *haimgardaz (*haimaz, home; see tkei-); 
(vi) Germanic compound *midja-gardaz (see medhyo-). (i)- 
(vi) all from Germanic *gardaz\ b. horticulture, ortolan, 
from Latin hortus, garden. 3. Prefixed and suffixed zero-grade 
form *ko(m)-gh[-ti- ( *ko(m)-, collective prefix, “together”; see 
kom). COHORT, CORTEGE, COURT, COURTEOUS, COURTESAN, 

courtesy, courtier, curtilage, curtsy, from Latin cohors 
(stem cohort-), enclosed yard, company of soldiers, multitude. 
4. Perhaps suffixed o-grade form *ghor-o-. carol, choir, 

CHORAL, CHORALE, CHORIC, CHORISTER, CHORUS, HORA; 

choragus, Terpsichore, from Greek khoros, dancing ground 
(? perhaps originally a special enclosure for dancing), dance, 
dramatic chorus. [Pokorny 4. gher- 442, gherdh- 444.] 

gher- 2 To like, want. Oldest form *gher-, becoming *gher- in 
centum languages. 1 . Suffixed form *gher-n-. yearn, from Old 
English giernan, gyrnan, to strive, desire, yearn, from German¬ 
ic *gernjan. 2. Possibly extended form *ghre-. a. greedy, from 
Old English greedig, hungry, covetous, greedy, from Germanic 
*grediga-, hungry, formed from *greduz, hunger; b. catach- 
resis, chrestomathy, from Greek khresthai, to lack, want, 
use, from khre, it is necessary. 3. Suffixed zero-grade form 
*gh[-to-. hortative; exhort, from Latin hortari, to urge on, 
encourage (< “to cause to strive or desire”). 4. Suffixed zero- 
grade form *gh[-i-. charisma; Eucharist, from Greek kharis, 
grace, favor. 5. Suffixed zero-grade form *gh{-yo-. chervil, 
from Greek khairein, to rejoice, delight in. [Pokorny 1. gher- 
440.] 

ghera- Gut, entrail. Oldest form *gherh 2 -, becoming *gherh 2 - 
in centum languages. 1 . Suffixed form *gherd-no-. yarn, from 
Old English gearn, yarn, from Germanic *garnd, string. 2. Suf¬ 
fixed form *gherd-n-. hernia, from Latin hernia, “protruded 
viscus,” rupture, hernia. 3. Suffixed o-grade form *ghord-d-. 

CHORD 2 , CORD, CORDON; HARPSICHORD, HEXACHORD, TET- 

rachord, from Greek khorde, gut, string. 4. O-grade form 
*ghora-. chorion, from Greek khorion, intestinal membrane, 
afterbirth. 5. Possible suffixed zero-grade form *ghp-u-. har- 
uspex, from Latin haruspex, “he who inspects entrails,” diviner 
(-spex, “he who sees”; see spek-). but perhaps borrowed from 
Etruscan. [Pokorny 5. gher- 443.] 

ghes- Hand. Oldest form *ghes-, becoming *ghes- in centum 
languages. 1. Suffixed form *ghes-6r, stem *ghes-(e)r-. chiro-; 

CHIRONOMID, CHIRURGEON, ENCHIRIDION, SURGEON, SUR¬ 
GERY, from Greek kheir, hand. 2. Suffixed form *ghes-to-. 
press 2 , presto; imprest, from Latin praesto, at hand, per¬ 
haps from prefixed form *prai-ghes-to- (*prai-, before; see 
per 1 ). [Pokorny 1. ghesor- 447.] 

gheslo- Seen by some as a base for words meaning “thou¬ 
sand.” Oldest form *gheslo-, becoming *gheslo- in centum 
languages. 1. Suffixed form *ghesl-yo-. chiliad, kilo-, from 
Greekkhilioi, thousand. 2. Compound *stp-gheslo- ( *stp-, one; 
see sem- 1 ). Hazara, from Old Iranian *hazahram, thousand. 
3. MIL 1 , MILE, MILLENARY, MILLESIMAL, MILLI-, MILLIARY, MIL- 
LIME, MILLION; MILFOIL, MILLEFIORI GLASS, MILLEFLEUR, MIL¬ 
LENNIUM, millepore, millipede, per mil, from Latin mille, 
thousand, which has been analyzed as *smi-, “one” + a form 
*ghsli-, but is of obscure origin. [Pokorny gheslo- 446.] 

gheu- To pour, pour a libation. Oldest form *gheu-, becom¬ 
ing *gheu- in centum languages. 

A Derivatives include gut, funnel, fusion, refund 1 . 

I. Extended form *gheud-. 1. Zero-grade form *ghud-. 
a. gut, from Old English guttas, intestines, from Germanic 
*gut~; b. gyttja, from Swedish gyttja, perhaps from German¬ 
ic *gutjdn. 2. Nasalized zero-grade form *ghu-n-d-. foison, 

FONDANT, FONDUE, FONT 2 , FOUND 2 , FUNNEL, FUSE 2 , FUSILE, 
FUSION; AFFUSION, CIRCUMFUSE, CONFOUND, CONFUSE, DIF¬ 
FUSE, EFFUSE, INFUSE, PERFUSE, PROFUSE, REFUND, REFUSE 1 , 

refuse 2 , suffuse, transfuse, from Latin fundere, to melt, 
pour out. 

II. Extended form *gheus-. la. gust 1 , from Old Norse gustr, 
a cold blast of wind, from Germanic suffixed form *gustiz; b. 
gush, from Middle English gushen, to gush, perhaps akin to 
Icelandic gusa, to gush. Both a and b from Germanic zero- 
grade form *gus-. 2. geyser, from Old Norse geysa, to gush, 
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from Germanic suffixed o-grade form “gausjan. 3a. Suffixed 
zero-grade form *ghus-mo-. chyme; ecchymosis, from Greek 
khumos, juice; b. suffixed zero-grade form *ghus-lo-. chyle, 
from Greek khulos, juice. 

III. Suffixed form *gheu-ti-. futile, from Latin futilis, “(of a 
vessel) easily emptied, leaky,” hence untrustworthy, useless. 

IV. Basic form *gheu-. 1. alchemy, parenchyma, from 
Greek khein (stem form khu-), to pour. 2. O-grade form *ghou-. 
a. choanocyte, from Greek khoane (< *khowana), funnel; b. 
oinochoe, from Greek khoe (< *khowa), a pouring. 

V. Suffixed zero-grade form *ghu-trd. chytrid, from Greek 
khutra, pot. [Pokorny gheu- 447.] 

gheu(e)- To call, invoke. Oldest form *gheu(h 2 / 3 )-, becom¬ 
ing *gheu(h 2/3 )- in centum languages. Suffixed zero-grade form 
*ghu-to-, “the invoked,” god. a. god, from Old English god, 
god; b. giddy, from Old English gydig, gidig, possessed, insane, 
from Germanic *gud-iga-, possessed by a god; c. gotterdam- 
merung, from Old High German got, god. a-c all from Ger¬ 
manic *gudam, god. [Pokorny ghau- 413.] 

ghos-ti- Stranger, guest, host; properly “someone with 
whom one has reciprocal duties of hospitality.” 1. Basic form 
*ghos-ti-. a. (i) guest, from Old Norse gestr, guest; (ii) Gastar- 
beiter, from Old High German gast, guest. Both (i) and (ii) 
from Germanic *gastiz; b. host 2 , hostile, from Latin hostis, 
enemy (< “stranger”). 2. Compound *ghos-pot-, *ghos-po(d)-, 
“guest-master,” one who symbolizes the relationship of recipro¬ 
cal obligation ( *pot -, master; see poti-). hospice, hospitable, 

HOSPITAL, HOSPITALITY, HOST 1 , HOSTAGE, HOSTEL, HOSTLER, 

from Latin hospes (stem hospit-), host, guest, stranger. 3. Suf¬ 
fixed zero-grade form *ghs-en-wo-. xenia, xeno-, xenon; 
axenic, euxenite, pyroxene, from Greek xenos, guest, host, 
stranger. [Pokorny ghosti-s 453.] 

ghre- To grow, become green. Contracted from *ghreh r . 

1. O-grade form *ghrd-. grow, from Old English growan, to 
grow, from Germanic *grd(w)an. 2. Suffixed o-grade form 
*ghrd-n-yo-. green, from Old English grene, green, from Ger¬ 
manic *grdnjaz, green. 3. Suffixed zero-grade form *ghrd-so-. 
grass, graze 1 , from Old English grass, grass, from Germanic 
*grasam, grass. [Pokorny (ghre-) 454.] 

ghrebh- 1 To seize, reach. 1. Zero-grade form *gh[bh-. 
Satyagraha, from Sanskrit grbhndti, grhndti, he seizes. 2a. 
grasp, from Middle English graspen, to grasp; b. grab 1 , from 
Middle Dutch or Middle Low German grabben, to seize. Both 
a and b from parallel (imitative) Germanic creations with base 
*grab-, *grap-. [Pokorny l. ghrebh- 455.] 

ghrebh- 2 To dig, bury, scratch. 1. O-grade form *ghrobh-. 
a. (i) grave 3 , engrave, from Old English grafan, to dig, en¬ 
grave, scratch, carve; (ii) graben, from Old High German 
graban, to dig; (iii) gravlax, from Swedish grava, to bury; (iv) 
gravure, from Old French graver, to engrave, (i)-(iv) all from 
Germanic *graban\ b. grave 1 , from Old English greef, trench, 
grave, from Germanic *grabam. 2. grub, from Old English 
*grybban, to dig, from Germanic *grub(b)jan (with secondary 
ablaut). 3. groove, from Middle Dutch groeve, ditch, from 
Germanic *grdbd. [Pokorny 2. ghrebh- 455.] 

ghredh- To walk, go. Suffixed zero-grade form *gh[dh-yo-. 
a. aggress, congress, degression, digress, egress, ingre¬ 
dient, INGRESS, INTROGRESSION, PLANTIGRADE, PROGRESS, 
REGRESS, RETROGRADE, RETROGRESS, TARDIGRADE, TRANS¬ 
GRESS, from Latin gradi (past participle gressus), to walk, go; b. 
GRADE, GRADUAL, GRADUATE, GREE; CENTIGRADE, DEGRADE, 
degree, from Latin gradus (< deverbative *grad-u-), step, 
stage, degree, rank. [Pokorny ghredh- 456.] 

ghrei- To rub. Oldest form *ghrehji-, with variant (metath- 
esized) form *ghreih r , whence zero-grade *ghrih r , becoming 
*ghri- in satem language and *ghri- in centum languages. 1. 
grisly, from Old English grislic, terrifying, from Germanic 
*gris-, to frighten (< “to grate on the mind”). 2. grime, from 
Middle English grime, grime, from a source akin to Middle 
Dutch grime, grime, from Germanic *grim-, smear. 3. Ex¬ 
tended form *ghris-. chrism, Christ 2 , christen, Christian; 
Christmas, cream, Kriss Kringle, from Greek khriein, to 
anoint. [Pokorny ghrei- 457.] 

ghrendh- To grind. 1. grind, from Old English grindan, 
to grind, from Germanic *grindan. 2. grist, from Old English 
grist, the action of grinding, from Germanic *grinst-, a grind¬ 
ing. 3. fraise, frenulum, frenum; refrain 1 , from Latin 
frendere, to grind. 4. Sometimes but improbably regarded as 
from this root (in variant form *ghrend-) is Greek khondros, 
granule, groats, hence cartilage chondro-; hypochondria, 
mitochondrion [Pokorny ghren- 459.] 

ghwer- Wild beast. Oldest form *ghwer-, becoming *ghwer- 
in centum languages. 1. Suffixed form *ghwer-o-. feral, ferine, 
fierce, from Latin ferus, wild. 2. Compound *gh\vero-dk w -, “of 
wild aspect” ( *-dk w -, “-looking”; see ok w -). ferocious, from 
Latin ferox (stem ferdc-), fierce. 3. Lengthened-grade form 
*ghwer-. treacle; baluchitherium, dinotherium, euthe- 

RIAN, INDRICOTHERIUM, MEGATHERIUM, THEROPOD, from 

Greek ther, wild beast. [Pokorny ghijSr- 493.] 

gleubh- To tear apart, cleave. 

A Derivatives include clever, hieroglyphic. 

I. Basic form *gleubh-. 1. cleave 1 , from Old English cleofan, 
to split, cleave, from Germanic *kleuban. 2. Probably o-grade 
form *gloubh-. clever, from Middle English cliver, nimble, 

skillful, perhaps akin to East Frisian kliifer, klifer, skillful, and 

Old Norse kleyfr, easy to split, from Germanic *klaubri-. 
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II. Zero-grade form * *glubh-. la. clove 2 , from Old English 
clufu, clove (of garlic); b. kloof, from Middle Dutch clove , a 
cleft; C. clevis, from a Scandinavian source akin to Old Norse 
klofi , a cleft, a-c all from Germanic *klub-, a splitting. 2. 
cleft, from Old English geclyft, fissure, from Germanic *klufti- 
(*klub-ti-). 3. glyph, glyptic; anaglyph, hieroglyphic, 
from Greek gluphein, to carve. 4. Suffixed zero-grade form 
*glubh-ma-. glume, from Latin gluma, husk of grain. [Pokorn y 
gleubh- 401 .] 

gno- To know. Oldest form *gneh 3 -, colored to *gnoh 3 -, be¬ 
coming *gnd- in satem languages and *gnd- in centum lan¬ 
guages. 

▲ Derivatives include know, cunning, uncouth, ignore, noble, di¬ 
agnosis, narrate. 

1. Variant form *gne-, contracted from *gnea-. know; knowl¬ 
edge, acknowledge, from Old English cnawan, to know, from 
Germanic *kne(w)-. 2 . Zero-grade form *gna-. a. can 1 , con 2 , 
cunning, from Old English cunnan, to know, know how to, be 
able to, from Germanic *kunnan (Old English first and third 
singular can from Germanic *kann from o-grade *gona-); b. 
ken, kenning, from Old English cennan, to declare, and Old 
Norse kenna, to know, name (in a formal poetic metaphor), 
from Germanic causative verb *kannjan, to make known; 

C. couth; uncouth, from Old English cuth, known, well- 
known, usual, excellent, familiar, from Germanic *kunthaz\ d. 
kith and kin, from Old English cyth(the), cyththu, knowledge, 
acquaintance, friendship, kinfolk, from Germanic *kunthithd. 
3. Suffixed form *gnd-sko-. notice, notify, notion, noto¬ 
rious; ACQUAINT, COGNITION, COGNIZANCE, CONNOISSEUR, 
INCOGNITO, QUAINT, RECOGNIZE, RECONNAISSANCE, RECON- 

noiter, from Latin (g)ndscere, cognoscere, to get to know, get 
acquainted with. 4. Suffixed form *gnd-ro-. ignorant, ignore, 
from Latin ignorare, not to know, to disregard (/-, for in-, not; 
see ne). 5. Suffixed form *gnd-dhli. noble, from Latin nobilis, 
knowable, known, famous, noble. 6. Reduplicated and suffixed 
form *gi-gnd-sko-. gnome 2 , gnomon, gnosis, Gnostic; ag¬ 
nosia, DIAGNOSIS, NOSCAPINE, PATHOGNOMONIC, PHYSIOG¬ 
NOMY, prognosis, from Greek gignoskein, to know, think, 
judge (verbal adjective gnotos, known), with gnosis (< *gnd-ti-), 
knowledge, inquiry, and gndmon, judge, interpreter. 7. Suf¬ 
fixed zero-grade form *gna-ro-. narrate, from Latin narrdre 
(< *gnarrare), to tell, relate, from gnarus, knowing, expert. 8. 
Suffixed zero-grade form *gp-ti-. Zend-Avesta, from Avestan 
zainti-, knowledge (remade from *zati-). 9. Traditionally but 
improbably referred here are: a. note; annotate, connote, 
prothonotary, from Latin nota, a mark, note, sign, cipher, 
shorthand character; b. norm, Norma, normal; abnormal, 
enormous, from Latin norma, carpenters square, rule, pat¬ 
tern, precept, possibly from an Etruscan borrowing of Greek 
gnomon , carpenters square, rule. [Pokorny 2. gen- 376.] 

gre-no- Grain. Oldest form *g[h 2 -no-, becoming *g[h 2 - 
no- in centum languages, la. corn 1 , from Old English corn, 
grain; b. kernel, from Old English derivative noun cyrnel, 
seed, pip; c. einkorn, from Old High German korn, grain, 
a-c all from Germanic *kornam. 2 . garner, garnet 1 , grain, 

GRAM 2 , GRANADILLA, GRANARY, GRANGE, GRANI-, GRANITA, 
GRANITE, GRANULE, GRENADE, GRENADINE; FILIGREE, GROS- 

grain, pomegranate, from Latin gratium, grain. [In Pokorny 
ger- 390.] 

g w a- Also g w em- (in 1-4 below). To go, come. Oldest form 

*g w eh 2 -, colored to *g w ah 2 -, becoming *g w a-. 

A Derivatives include welcome, adventure, souvenir, acrobat, dia¬ 
betes. 

la. come, from Old English cuman, to come; b. welcome, 
from Old English wilcuma, a welcome guest, and wilcume, the 
greeting of welcome, from Germanic compound *wil-kumdn-, 
a desirable guest ( *wil-, desirable; see wel- 1 ). from *kumdn-, 
he who comes, a guest; c. become, from Old English becuman, 
to become, from Germanic compound *bi-kuman, to arrive, 
come to be (*bi-, intensive prefix; see ambhi). a-c all from 
Germanic *kuman. 2. Suffixed form *g w (e)m-yo-. venire, 
venue; advent, adventitious, adventure, avenue, cir¬ 
cumvent, contravene, convene, convenient, convent, 

CONVENTICLE, CONVENTION, COVEN, COVENANT, EVENT, 
EVENTUAL, INTERVENE, INVENT, INVENTORY, MISADVENTURE, 
PARVENU, PREVENIENT, PREVENT, PROVENANCE, PROVENIENCE, 
REVENANT, REVENUE, SOUVENIR, SUBVENTION, SUPERVENE, 

from Latin venire, to come. 3. Suffixed zero-grade form *g w tjt- 

yo-. BASE 1 , BASIS; ABASIA, ACROBAT, ADIABATIC, AMPHISBAENA, 
ANABAENA, ANABASIS, BATOPHOBIA, DIABASE, DIABETES, HY¬ 
PERBATON, KATABATIC, STEREOBATE, STYLOBATE, from Greek 
bainein, to go, walk, step, with basis (< *g w a-ti-, suffixed zero- 
grade form of *gwa-), a stepping, tread, base, -batos (< *g w a-to-), 
going, and -bates (< *g w a-ta-), agential suffix, “one that goes or 
treads, one that is based.” 4. Suffixed lengthened-grade form 
g w em-yo-. quim, perhaps from Old English gecweme, pleasant, 
fitting (“becoming”), from Germanic *-kwcemja- (ge-, inten¬ 
sive prefix; see kom). 5. Suffixed zero-grade form *g w (d)-u- in 
compound *pres-g w u- (see per 1 ). 6. Basic form *g w d-. bema, 
from Greek bema, step, seat, raised platform. 7. Basic form 
*g w a- or zero-grade form *g w tji- in Sanskrit compound durga-, 
difficult to approach ( *dus-, *dur-, difficult; see dus-). Durga, 
from Sanskrit Durga, Durga (short for durga devi, goddess 
who is difficult to approach), from durga, feminine of durga-. 
8. Reduplicated form *g w e-g w a-. juggernaut, from Sanskrit 
jagat, moving, the world, originally present participle of *jagati 
(remade as jigati ), he goes. [Pokorny g>a- 463.] 


g w ei- To live. Also g w eia- (oldest form *g w eih 3 -, with me- 
tathesized variant *g w yeh 3 -, colored to *g w yoh 3 -, becoming 

*g w yo-). 

A Derivatives include quick, vivid, vitamin, whiskey, amphibious, 
microbe, hygiene. 

I. Suffixed zero-grade form *g w i-wo-, *g w i-wo- (< *g w h-wo-), 
living, la. quick, quicksilver, from Old English cwic, cwicu, 
living, alive; b. couch grass, quitch grass, from Old Eng¬ 
lish cwice, couch grass (so named from its rapid growth). Both 
a and b from Germanic *kwi(k)waz. 2a. (i) sempervivum, 
vivify, viviparous, from Latin vivus, living, alive; (ii) viper, 
weever, wyvern, from Latin vipera, viper, contracted from 
*vivipera, “bearing live young” (from the fact that it hatches 
its eggs inside its body), from feminine of earlier *vivo-paros 
(-paros, bearing; see pera- 1 ); b. viand, victual, viva, vi¬ 
vacious, vivid; convivial, revive, survive, from Latin 
denominative vivere, to live. 3. azoth, from Middle Persian 
*zhiwak, alive, from Old Persian *jivaka-, extension of jtva-. 

4. Further suffixed form *g w i-wo-td-. viable, vital; vitamin, 
from Latin vita, life. 5. Further suffixed form *g w i-wo-tiit-. 
usquebaugh, whiskey, from Old Irish bethu, life. 

II. Suffixed zero-grade form *g w ia-o-. bio-, biota, biotic; 

AEROBE, AMPHIBIAN, ANABIOSIS, CENOBITE, DENDROBIUM, 

microbe, rhizobium, saprobe, symbiosis, from Greek bios, 
life (> biote, way of life). 

III. Variant form *g w yd- (< *g w yoa-). 1. azo-; diazo, hylo- 
zoism, from Greek zoe, zoe, life. 2. Suffixed form *g w yd-yo-. 
zodiac, -zoic, zoo-, zoon 1 , -zoon, from Greek zdon, zoion, 
living being, animal. 

IV. Compound suffixed form *yu-g w ia-es- (see aiw-). 

V. Possibly Old English cwifer-, nimble quiver 1 [Pokorny 
3. gyei- 467.] 

g w ela- Also g w ek To throw, reach, with further mean¬ 
ing to pierce. Oldest form *g w elh r , with metathesized variant 
*g w leh r , becoming *g w le-. 

A Derivatives include devil, emblem, metabolism, parliament, 
problem, symbol, ballet, kill 1 . 

I. Words denoting to throw, reach. Variant *g w le-, contracted 
from *g w lea-. 1. Suffixed zero-grade form *g w l-n-d-. a. bal- 
lista; amphibole, arbalest, astrobleme, bolide, devil, 

DIABOLICAL, EMBOLISM, EMBOLY, EPIBOLY, HYPERBOLA, 
HYPERBOLE, METABOLISM, PALAVER, PARABLE, PARABOLA, 
PARLEY, PARLIAMENT, PARLOR, PAROL, PAROLE, POLARI, PROB¬ 
LEM, symbol, from Greek ballein, to throw (with o-grade *bol- 
and variant *ble-); b. ball 2 , ballad, ballet, bayadere, from 
Greek ballizein, to dance. 2. Suffixed o-grade form *g w ol(a)-a-. 
bolometer, from Greek bole, beam, ray. 3. Possible suffixed 
o-grade form *g w ol(a)-sa-. boule 1 , abulia, from Greek boule, 
determination, will (< “throwing forward of the mind”), coun¬ 
cil. 4. Suffixed full-grade form *g w ela-tnno-. belemnite, from 
Greek belemnon, dart, javelin. 

II. Words denoting to pierce. 1. Suffixed o-grade form *g w ol- 
eyo-. a. quell, from Old English cwellan, to kill, destroy; b. 
quail 2 , from Middle Dutch quelen, to be ill, suffer. Both a and 
b from Germanic *kwaljan. 2 . Suffixed zero-grade form *g w J- 
yo-. kill 1 , from Middle English killen, to kill, perhaps from 
Old English *cyllan, to kill, from Germanic *kuljan. 3. Full- 
grade form *g w el-. belonephobia, from Greek belone, needle. 
[Pokorny 2. g~‘el- 471, 1. g*el- 470.] 

g w en- Woman. 1. Suffixed form *g w en-a-. a. quean, 
from Old English cwene, woman, prostitute, wife, from Ger¬ 
manic *kwenon-\ b. banshee, from Old Irish ben, woman; c. 
zenana, from Persian zan, woman. 2. Suffixed lengthened 
grade form *g w en-i-. queen, from Old English cwen, woman, 
wife, queen, from Germanic *kweniz. 3. Suffixed zero-grade 
form *g w n-a-. gyne, -gyne, gyno-, -gynous, -gyny; gyneco- 
cracy, gynecology, gynoecium, from Greek gune, woman. 
[Pokorny g*$na 473.] 

g w era- 1 Heavy. Oldest form *g w erh 2 -. 

A Derivatives include grave 2 , grief, aggravate, baritone, guru, 
brute, blitzkrieg. 

I. Zero-grade form *g w p-. 1. Suffixed form *g w p-wi-. grave 2 , 
gravid, gravimeter, gravitate, gravity, grief, grieve; 
aggravate, aggrieve, from Latin gravis, heavy, weighty. 2. 
Suffixed form *g w p-u-. a. barite, barium, baryon, baryta; 
baritone, barycenter, barysphere, charivari, from Greek 
barus, heavy; b. guru, from Sanskrit guru-, heavy, venerable. 
3. Suffixed form *g w p-es-. bar 2 , baro-; centrobaric, isal- 
lobar, isobar, from Greek baros, weight. 4. Possibly *g w ri- in 
Greek compound *u(d)-bri- (see ud-). 

II. Suffixed extended form *g w ru-to-. brut, brute, from 
Latin brutus, heavy, unwieldy, dull, stupid, brutish. 

III. Suffixed extended form *g w ri-g-. a. brio, from Spanish 
brio or Provencal briu, vigor, from Celtic *brig-o-, strength; b. 
brig, brigade, brigand, brigantine, from Old Italian briga, 
strife, from Celtic *brig-a-, strife; C. blitzkrieg, sitzkrieg, 
from Old High German kreg, chreg, stubbornness, from Ger¬ 
manic *krig-. 

IV. Suffixed full-grade form *g w era-na-, millstone, quern, 
from Old English cweorn, quern. [Pokorny 2. gyer- 476.] 

g w era- 2 To favor. Oldest form *g w erh 2 -. 1. Suffixed zero- 
grade form *g w p-to-. grace, grateful, gratify, gratis, 

GRATITUDE, GRATUITOUS, GRATUITY; AGREE, CONGRATULATE, 
DISGRACE, INGRATE, INGRATIATE, MAUGRE, from Latin gratUS, 
pleasing, beloved, agreeable, favorable, thankful, with related 
suffixed forms *g w p-ti-, *g w p-t-d-, *g w p-t-olo-. 2. Probably 
compound zero-grade form *g w p-dh(a)-o-, “he who makes 
praises” (*-dh(3)-, to do; see dhe-). bard 1 , from Welsh bardd 


gno-1 i- 

and Scottish and Irish Gaelic bard, bard, from Celtic bardo-, 
bard. [Pokorny 4. gyer(a)- 478.] 

g w et- To say, speak. 1 . Basic form *g w et-. bequeath, quoth, 
from Old English cwethan, to say, speak, from Germanic *kwi- 
than. 2. Suffixed form *g w et-ti-. bequest, from Old English 
- cwis , will, from Germanic *kwessiz. [Pokorny 2. g*et- 480.] 

g w hedh- To ask, pray. 1. Suffixed form *g w hedh-yo-. 
bid, from Old English biddan, to ask, pray, from Germanic 
*bidjan, to pray, entreat. 2. bead, from Old English bed(u), 
gebed, prayer (ge-, intensive and collective prefix; see kom). 
from Germanic *bidam, entreaty. 3. Suffixed form *g w hedh- 
to-. infest, manifest, from Latin -festus, probably in infestus, 
hostile (< *ti-g w hedh-to-, “inexorable”; *n-, not; see ne) and 
perhaps in manifestus, caught in the act, red-handed ( manus, 
hand; see man-' 1 ). [Pokorny gwhedh- 488, 2. bhedh- 114.] 

g w hen- To strike, kill. 

▲ Derivatives include bane, fence, offend. 

1. O-grade form *g w hon-. a. bane, from Old English bana, 
slayer, cause of ruin or destruction; b. autobahn, from 
Middle High German ban, bane, way, road (< “strike” in a 
technical sense like “swath”). Both a and b from Germanic suf¬ 
fixed form *ban-on-. 2. Suffixed zero-grade form *g w hn-tya-. 
a. gun, from Old Norse gunnr, war; b. gonfalon, from Italian 
gonfalone, standard, from Germanic compound *gund-fandn-, 
“battle flag” ( *fandn-, flag; see pan-). Both a and b from Ger¬ 
manic *gundjo, war, battle. 3. Suffixed form *g w hen-do-. a. 
defend, defense, fence, fend, from Latin defendere, to ward 
off (de-, away; see de-); b. offend, offense, from Latin of- 
fendere, to strike against, be offensive, offend (ob-, against; see 
epi). 4. Suffixed zero-grade form *g w hn-tro-. bezoar, from 
Persian zahr, poison, from Old Iranian *jathra-. 5. Full-grade 
form *g w hen-. bonze, sangha, from Sanskrit hand, he strikes. 
[Pokorny 2. gyhen-(a)- 491, bhen- 126.] 

g w her- To heat, warm. 

A Derivatives include brand, brandy, forceps, fornicate. 

1. Zero-grade form *g w hr-. a. burn 1 , from Old English beor- 
nan, byrnan (intransitive) and bcernan (transitive), to burn; b. 
brimstone, from late Old English brynstan, “burning miner¬ 
al,” sulfur ( stan, stone; see stei-); c. brindled, from Old Norse 
brenna, to burn, a-c all from Germanic *brennan (intransitive) 
and brannjan (transitive), formed from *brenw- with nasal 
suffix and analogical vocalism. 2a. brand, from Old English 
brand, piece of burning wood, sword; b. brandy, from Dutch 
branden, to burn, distill; C. brandish, from Old French brand, 
sword; d. brandade, from Old Provencal brand, sword, a-d 
all from Germanic *brandaz, a burning, a flaming torch, hence 
also a sword. 3. Suffixed form *g w her-m(n)o-. therm, -therm, 

THERMO-, -THERMY; HYPOTHERMIA, LOBSTER THERMIDOR, 

from Greek thermos, warm, hot, and therme, heat. 4. O-grade 
form *g w hor-. forceps, forcipate, from Latin forceps, pin¬ 
cers, fire tongs (< “that which holds hot things”; -ceps, agential 
suffix, “-taker”; see kap-). 5. Suffixed o-grade form *g w hor- 
no-. a. Fornax, furnace, hornito, from Latin furnus,fornus, 
fornax, oven; b. probably Latin fornix, arch, vault (< “vaulted 
brick oven”) fornicate, fornix. 6. Suffixed zero-grade form 
*g H 'h[-to-, heated, likely source of Sanskrit ghrtam, ghee, clari¬ 
fied butter ghee [Pokorny gyher- 493, bh(e)reu- 143.] 

g w hl- Thread, tendon. Oldest full-grade form *g w hyeh x -, 
with zero-grade form *g w hih x - becoming *g w hi-. 1. Full-grade 
form g w hyea-. zij, ultimately from Old Iranian *]yd-, bowstring 
(attested in Avestan )ya-). 2. Suffixed form *g w hi-slo-. ficelle, 

FILAMENT, FILAR, FILARIA, FILE 1 , FILLET, PILOSE, FILUM; 
DEFILE 2 , ENFILADE, FILIFORM, FILIGREE, FILOPLUME, FILO- 

virus, profile, purfle, from Latin filum, thread. [Pokorny 
gvheia- 489.] 

g w hre- To smell, breathe. Oldest form *g w hreh r , becom¬ 
ing *g w hre. breath, breathe, from Old English brceth, odor, 
exhalation, from Germanic suffixed form *bre-thaz. [Pokorny 
gyhre- 495.] 

g w hren- To think. 1. frantic, frenetic, frenzy, -phre- 
nia, phreno-; phrenitis, from Greek phren, the mind, also 
heart, midriff, diaphragm. 2. Extended zero-grade root form 
*g w hry-d-. phrase; holophrastic, metaphrase, para¬ 
phrase, periphrasis, from Greek phrazein, to point out, show. 
[Pokorny guhren- 496.] 

g w ou- Ox, bull, cow. Nominative singular form *g w du-s. 

A Derivatives include cow 1 , beef, bugle 1 , butter. 

1. cow 1 , kine; cowslip, from Old English cu, cy, eye, cow, 
from Germanic *kduz (> *kuz). 2a. beef, bovine, bugle 1 , 
from Latin bos (stem bov-), ox, bull, cow; b. buccinator, 
from Latin bucina, horn, trumpet, from *bou-kana-, “bellower” 
(*-kana-, singer; see kan-). 3a. Bootes, boustrophedon, 

BUCOLIC, BUGLOSS, BULIMIA, BUMELIA, BUPRESTID, BUTTER, 

butyric, from Greek bous, ox, bull, cow; b. buffalo, from 
Greek boubalos, buffalo, perhaps from bous-, c. boy perhaps 
from Old French buie, fetter, shackle, from Latin boia, collar 
used to restrain a criminal (originally made from ox hide), 
from Greek boeid, ox hide, from bous. 4. gayal; guar, 
Gurkha, kouprey, nilgai, from Sanskrit gauh, go-, cow. 5. 
Suffixed form *g w ou-no~. gunny, from Pali gona-, ox. 6. Suf¬ 
fixed form *g w du-ro-. gaur, from Sanskrit gaurah, wild ox. 
7. Zero-grade suffixed form *g w w-a-. hecatomb, from Greek 
hekatombe, “sacrifice of a hundred oxen” ( hekaton, hundred; 
see dekm). [Pokorny gyou- 482.] 

i- Pronominal stem. 

A Derivatives include yonder, identity, item. 
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ka-1 kela- 2 

1. ilk 1 II. , from Old English ilea, same, from Germa* n * ic *is-lik- 
( *lik -, like; see Ilk-). 2. yon, from Old English geon, that, from 
Germanic *jaino-, *jeno-. 3a. yond, yonder, from Old Eng¬ 
lish geond, as far as, yonder, from Germanic *jend b. beyond, 
from Old English geondan, beyond, from Germanic *jendana-. 

4. Extended forms *yam, *yai. yea 1 , yes, from Old English gea, 
affirmative particle, andgese, yes (see es-). from Germanic *ja, 
*jai. 5. yet, from Old English giet, gieta still (preform uncer¬ 
tain). 6. Relative stem *yo- plus particle, if, from Old English 
gif, if, from Germanic *ja-ba. 7. Basic form *i-, with neuter 
*id-em. id, idem, identical, identity; identify, from Latin 
is, he (neuter id, it), and idem, same. 8. Suffixed form *i-tero-. 
iterate; reiterate, from Latin iterum, again. 9. Suffixed and 
extended form *it(d)-em. item, from Latin item, thus, also. 10. 
Stem *i- plus locatival particle *-dha-i. ibidem, from Latin 
ibidem, in the same place. 11 . Suffixed variant form *e-tero- in 
compound *ke-e-tero- (see ko-). [Pokorny 3. e- 281.] 

ka- To like, desire. Oldest form *keh 2 - , colored to *kah 2 -, 
becoming *ka-. 1. Suffixed form *ka-ro-. a. (i) whore, from 
Old English hdre; (ii) whoredom, from Old Norse compound 
hordomr (-domr, “condition”; see dhe-). Both (i) and (ii) 
from Germanic *hdraz (feminine *hdrdn-), “one who desires,” 
adulterer; b. caress, charity, cherish; Mother Carey’s 
chicken, from Latin cams, dear. 2. Suffixed form *ka-mo-. 
Kama 1 ; Kamasutra, from Sanksrit kamah, love, desire. 
[Pokorny ka- 515.] 

kad- To fall. Oldest form *kad-, becoming *kad- in centum 
languages, cadaver, cadence, cadent, caducous, cascade, 

CASE 1 , CASUAL, CASUALTY, CASUIST, CHANCE, CHUTE; ACCI¬ 
DENT, DECAY, DECIDUOUS, ESCHEAT, INCIDENT, OCCASION, OC¬ 
CIDENT, recidivism, from Latin cadere, to fall, die. [Pokorny 
1. kad- 516.] 

kaa-id- To strike. Oldest form *keh 2 -id-, colored to *kah 2 - 

id-. 1. CAESURA, CEMENT, CESTUS 2 , CHISEL, -CIDE, SCISSOR; 
ABSCISE, CIRCUMCISE, CONCISE, DECIDE, EXCISE 2 , INCISE, 

precise, from Latin caedere, to cut, strike. 2. Caelum, ceil, 
sallet, from Latin caelum (? < *caedum), sculptor’s chisel. 
[Pokorny (s)k(h)ai- 917.] 

kai- Heat. Extended form *kaid-. a. hot, from Old English 
hat, hot, from Germanic *haitaz; b. heat, from Old English 
hcetu, from Germanic *haiti-. [Pokorny kdi- 519.] 

kailo- Whole, uninjured, of good omen. la. hale 1 , whole, 
from Old English hal, hale, whole; b. wholesome, from Old 
English *hdlsum (> Middle English holsom), wholesome; c. 
hail 2 ; wassail, from Old Norse heill, healthy, a-c all from 
Germanic *hailaz. 2. health, from Old English hcelth, health, 
from Germanic *hailithd. 3. heal, from Old English hcelan, to 
heal, from Germanic *hailjan. 4a. holy; halibut, halidom, 
holiday, hollyhock, from Old English halig, holy, sacred; 
b. hallow; Allhallowmas, Halloween, from Old English 
hdlgian, to consecrate, bless, from Germanic derivative verb 
*hailagdn. Both a and b from Germanic *hailagaz. [Pokorny 
kai-lo- 520.] 

kaito- Forest, uncultivated land. 1. heath, from Old Eng¬ 
lish hceth, heath, untilled land, from Germanic *haithiz. 2a. 
heathen, from Old English hcethen, heathen, “savage” (< 
“one inhabiting uncultivated land”); b. hoyden, from Middle 
Dutch heiden, heathen. Both a and b from Germanic *haithi- 
naz. [Pokorny kaito- 521.] 

kakka- Also kaka-. To defecate. Root imitative of glottal 
closure during defecation. 1. cucking stool, from Middle 
English cukken, to defecate, from a source akin to Old Norse 
*kuka, to defecate. 2. poppycock, from Latin cacare , to def¬ 
ecate. 3. CACO-; CACODYL, CACOETHES, CACOPHONOUS, CA¬ 
COPHONY, from Greek kakos, bad. [Pokorny kakka- 521.] 

kan- To sing. 1. hen, from Old English hett(n), hen, from 
Germanic *han(e)ni. 2a. canorous, cant 2 , cantabile, can¬ 
tata, CANTICLE, CANTILLATE, CANTO, CANTOR, CANZONE, 
CHANT, CHANTEUSE, CHANTEY, CHANTRY; ACCENT, CHANTI¬ 
CLEER, DESCANT, ENCHANT, INCANTATION, INCENTIVE, PRE¬ 
CENTOR, recant, from Latin canere, to sing (> cantare, to sing, 
frequentative of canere ); b. suffixed form *kan-a-, “singer,” in 
Latin compound *bou-kana (see g w ou-). 3. oscine, from 
Latin oscen, a singing bird used in divination (< *obs-cen, “one 
that sings before the augurs”; ob-, before; see epi). 4. Suffixed 
form *kan-men-. charm, from Latin carmen, song, poem. 
[Pokorny kan- 525.] 

kand- Also kend-. To shine. 1. Suffixed (stative) form 
*kand-e-. candelabrum, candelilla, candent, candes¬ 
cence, CANDID, CANDIDA, CANDIDATE, CANDLE, CANDOR; 

incandesce, from Latin candere to shine. 2. incendiary, 
incense 1 , incense 2 ; frankincense, from Latin compound 
incendere, to set fire to, kindle (in-, in; see en). from transitive 
*candere, to kindle. [Pokorny kand- 526.] 

kap- To grasp. 

A Derivatives include have, heavy, cable, captive, deceive, capsule, 
chassis. 

I. Basic form *kap-. 1. heddle, from Old English hefeld, 
thread used for weaving, heddle (a device which grasps the 
thread), from Germanic *haf-. 2. haft, from Old English 
hceft, handle, from Germanic *haftjam. 3. Form *kap-o-. 
have; behave, from Old English habban, to have, hold, from 
Germanic *habai-, *haben. 4. heavy, from Old English hefig, 
heavy, from Germanic *hafigaz, “containing something,” having 
weight. 5. haven, from Old English hcefen, a haven, from 
Germanic *hafnd-, perhaps “place that holds ships.” 6. hawk 1 , 
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from Old English h(e)afoc, hawk, from Germanic *habukaz. 7. 
Suffixed form *kap-to-. echt, from Middle Low German echte, 
true, legitimate, akin to Old High German eohaft, according to 
custom, from ewa, custom, right (see aiw-) + -haft, having (a 
characteristic) (< “possessed by, seized by”), from -haft, caught, 
captured, from Germanic *haftam. 8. Latin combining form 
-ceps (< *kap-s), “taker” (see g w her- f man- 2 , per 1 ). 9. Prob¬ 
ably from this root is Germanic *gaf-, the source of Provencal 
gafar, to seize: gaff 1 . 

II. Suffixed form *kap-yo-. 1. heave, heft, from Old English 
hebban, to lift, from Germanic *haf)an. 2. cable, cacciatore, 

CAITIFF, CAPABLE, CAPACIOUS, CAPIAS, CAPSTAN, CAPTION, 
CAPTIOUS, CAPTIVATE, CAPTIVE, CAPTOR, CAPTURE, CATCH, 
CATER, CHASE 1 , COP 2 , COPPER 2 ; ACCEPT, ANTICIPATE, CATCH- 
POLE, CONCEIVE, DECEIVE, EXCEPT, INCEPTION, INCIPIENT, 
INTERCEPT, INTUSSUSCEPTION, MUNICIPAL, NUNCUPATIVE, 
OCCUPY, PARTICIPATE, PERCEIVE, PRECEPT, RECEIVE, RECIPE, 

recover, recuperate, susceptible, from Latin capere, to 
take, seize, catch. 

III. Lengthened-grade variant form *kdp-. la. behoof, from 
Old English behof, use, profit, need; b. behoove, from Old 
English behofian, to have need of. Both a and b from Germanic 
compound *bi-hdf “that which binds,” requirement, obligation 
(*bi -, intensive prefix; see ambhi). from *hof~. 2. copepod, 
from Greek kdpe, oar, handle. [Pokorny kap- 527.] Compare 
ghabh-. 

kaput- Head. la. head; behead, forehead, from Old 
English heafod, head; b. hetman, from Old High German 
houbit, head. Both a and b from Germanic *haubudam, 
*haubidam. 2. bacalao, caddie, cadet, cape 2 , capital 1 , 

CAPITAL 2 , CAPITATE, CAPITATION, CAPITELLUM, CAPITULATE, 
CAPITULUM, CAPO 1 , CAPO 2 , CAPRICE, CAPTAIN, CATTLE, CAU- 
DILLO, CHAPITER, CHAPTER, CHEF, CHIEF, CHIEFTAIN, CORPO¬ 
RAL 2 ; ACHIEVE, BICEPS, DECAPITATE, KERCHIEF, MISCHIEF, OC¬ 
CIPUT, PRECIPITATE, RECAPITULATE, SINCIPUT, TRICEPS, from 

Latin caput, head. [Pokorny kap-ut- 529.] 

kar- Also ker-. Hard. 

A Derivatives include hard, cancer. 

I. Variant form *ker-. 1. Suffixed o-grade form *kor-tu-. a. 
hard, hardly, from Old English hard, heard, hard; b. -ard, 
from Germanic *-hart, *-hard, bold, hardy; C. standard, 
from Old French estandard, flag marking a rallying place in 
battle, from Frankish *hard, hard; d. hardy 1 , from Old French 
hardir, to make hard, a-d all from Germanic *harduz. 2. Suf¬ 
fixed zero-grade form *kxt-es-, from earlier full-grade form 
*kret-es-. -cracy, from Greek kratos, strength, might, power. 

II. Possible basic form *kar- in derivatives referring to things 
with hard shells. 1 . Possibly Latin carina, keel of a ship, nut¬ 
shell careen, carina 2. Possibly Greek karuon, nut. karyo-; 
eucaryote, gillyflower, synkaryon 3. Reduplicated form 
*kar-kr-o-. cancer, canker, carangid, chancre, from dis- 
similated Latin cancer, crab, cancer, constellation Cancer. 4. 
Suffixed form *kar-k-ino-. carcino-, carcinoma, from Greek 
karkinos , cancer, crab. [Pokorny 3. kar- 531.] 

kas- Gray. Oldest form *kas-, becoming *kas- in centum lan¬ 
guages. la. hare, from Old English hara, hare; b. hasenpfef- 
fer, from Old High German haso, rabbit. Both a and b from 
Germanic *hazdn-, *hason-. 2. Suffixed form *kas-no-. ca- 
nescent, from Latin canus, white, gray, grayed hair. [Pokorny 
has- 533.] 

kat- Down. 1. Possibly Greek kata, down cata- 2. Suffixed 
form *kat-olo-. cadelle, from Latin catulus, young puppy, 
young of animals (“dropped”). [Pokorny 2. kat- 534.] 

kau- To hew, strike, la. hew, from Old English heawan, to 
hew; b. haggis, haggle; hacksaw, from Old Norse hdggva, 
to cut; C. hoe, from Old French houe, a hoe. a-c all from Ger¬ 
manic *hawwan. 2. hag 2 , from a source akin to Old Norse 
hogg, a gap, a cutting blow, from Germanic *hawwd. 3. hay, 
from Old English hieg, hay, cut grass, from Germanic *haujam. 
4. Suffixed form *kau-do-. incus, from Latin ciidere (< *cau- 
dere ), to strike, beat. [Pokorny kau- 535.] 

ked- To go, yield. 1. Lengthened-grade form *ked-. cease, 
cede, cession; abscess, accede, access, ancestor, ante- 

CEDE, CONCEDE, DECEASE, EXCEED, INCESSANT, INTERCEDE, 
PRECEDE, PREDECESSOR, PROCEED, RECEDE, RETROCEDE, 

secede, succeed, from Latin cedere, to go, withdraw, yield. 
2. Prefixed and suffixed form *ne-ked-ti-, "(there is) no draw¬ 
ing back” (*ne-, not; see ne). necessary, from Latin necesse, 
inevitable, unavoidable. [In Pokorny sed- 884.] 

keg- Hook, tooth, la. hake, from Old English haca, hook, 
akin to Old Norse haki, hook; b. harquebus, from Middle 
Dutch hake, hook. Both a and b from Germanic *hakan-. 2a. 
hook, from Old English hoc, hook; b. hooker 1 , from Middle 
Dutch hdk, hoec, hook; c. haCek; Hakenkreuz, from Old 
High German hako, hook, a-c all from Germanic lengthened 
form *hdka-. 3. hatchel, heckle, from Middle Dutch hekel, 
hatchel, a flax comb with long metal hooklike teeth, from Ger¬ 
manic *hakila-. 4. hack 1 , from Old English -haccian, to hack 
to pieces as with a hooked instrument, from Germanic *hak- 
kijan. [Pokorny keg- 537.] 

kei- To lie; bed, couch; beloved, dear. Oldest form *kei-, be¬ 
coming *kei- in centum languages. 

A Derivatives include city, cemetery. 

I. Basic form *kei-. 1. Suffixed form *kei-wo-. a. hind 3 , from 
Old English hiwan, members of a household, from Germanic 

*hiwa-; b. hide 3 , from Old English higid, hid, a measure of 
land (< “household”), from suffixed Germanic form *hiwidd; 


C. Suffixed form *kei-wi-. city, civic, civil, from Latin civis, 
citizen (< “member of a household”). 2. Suffixed form *kei- 
liyo-. ceilidh, from Old Irish cele , companion. 

II. O-grade form *koi-. 1. Suffixed form *koi-na-. incunab- 
ulum, from Latin cunae, a cradle. 2. Suffixed form *koi-m-a-. 
cemetery, from Greek koiman, to put to sleep. 

III. Suffixed zero-grade form *ki-wo-. Shiva, from Sanskrit 
siva-, auspicious, dear. [Pokorny 1. kei- 539.] 

kei a- To set in motion. Oldest form keih 2 -. 

▲ Derivatives include resuscitate, kinetic. 

I. Possibly extended variant o-grade from *koid- in German¬ 
ic *hait-, to call, summon (but this maybe from a separate root 
*kaid-). 1. hight, from Old English hatan, to call, summon, 
order, from Germanic *haitan. 2. Suffixed form *koid-ti-. a. 
hest, from Old English hces, a command, bidding; b. behest, 
from Old English compound behces, a vow, promise, command 
(be-, intensive prefix; see ambhi). Both a and b from Ger¬ 
manic *haissiz, from *hait-ti-. 

II. Zero-grade form *kid-. 1. Suffixed iterative form *kia-eyo-. 
cite; excite, incite, oscitancy, resuscitate, solicitous, 
from Latin ciere (past participle citus), with its frequentative 
citare, to set in motion, summon. 2. Suffixed form *kid-neu-. 
kinematics, kinesics, -kinesis, kinetic; bradykinin, cin¬ 
ematograph, hyperkinesia, kinesiology, kinesthesia, 
telekinesis, from Greek kinein, to move. [Pokorny kei- 538.] 

kek w - Excrement. Oldest form *kek w -, becoming *kek w - in 
centum languages. Suffixed o-grade form *kok w -ro-. copro-, 
from Greek kopros, dung. [Pokorny kekv- 544.] 

kei- 1 To cover, conceal, save. Oldest form *kel-, becoming 
*kel- in centum languages. 

A Derivatives include hell, hole, holster, apocalypse, eucalyptus. 

I. O-grade form *kol-. la. hell, from Old English hell; b. 
Hel, from Old Norse Hel, the underworld, goddess of death. 
Both a and b from Germanic *haljd, the underworld (< “con¬ 
cealed place”). 2a. hall, from Old English heall, hall; b. Val¬ 
halla, from Old Norse holl, hall. Both a and b from Germanic 
*hallo, covered place, hall. 3. Suffixed form *kol-eyo-. coleus; 
coleopteran, coleoptile, coleorhiza, from Greek koleon, 
koleos, sheath. 

II. Zero-grade form *k\-. la. hold 2 , hull, from Old English 
hulu, husk, pod (< “that which covers”); b. hole, from Old 
English hoi, a hollow; c. hollow, from Old English holh, hole, 
hollow; d. haugh, from Old English healh, secret place, small 
hollow, a-d all from Germanic *hul-. 2a. holster, from Old 
High German hulft, covering; b. housing 2 , from Medieval 
Latin hultia, protective covering. Both a and b from suffixed 
Germanic form *hulfti-. 3. Extended form *k)d- becoming 
*kla-. clandestine, from Latin clam, in secret. 4. Suffixed 
variant form *kal-up-yo-. Calypso 1 , calyptra; apocalypse, 
eucalyptus, from Greek kaluptein , to cover, conceal. 

III. Full-grade form *kel-. la. helm 2 , from Old English 
helm, protection, covering; b. helmet, from Middle English 
helmet, helmet, from a source akin to Frankish *helm, helmet. 
Both a and b from Germanic *helmaz, “protective covering.” 
2. occult, from Latin occulere < *ob-kel- (past participle oc- 
cultus), to cover over (ob-, over; see epi). 3. Suffixed form *kel- 
os-. color, from Latin color, color, hue (< “that which covers”). 
4. Suffixed form *kel-na-. cell, cella, cellar, cellarer; 
rathskeller, from Latin cella, storeroom, chamber. 5. Suf¬ 
fixed form *kel-yo-. cilium, seel; supercilious, from Latin 
cilium, lower eyelid. 

IV. Lengthened-grade form *kel-. conceal, from Latin 
celare, to hide, from suffixed form *kel-a-. [Pokorny 4. kel- 
553.] 

kei- 2 To be prominent; hill. 1. Zero-grade form *k\-. a. hill, 
from Old English hyll, hill, from suffixed Germanic form *hul- 
ni-; b. holm, from Old Norse holmr, islet in a bay, meadow, from 
suffixed Germanic form *hul-ma-. 2. Suffixed form *kel-d-. 
excel, from Latin excellere, to raise up, elevate, also to be 
eminent (ex-, up out of; see eghs). 3. O-grade form *kol-. a. 
colophon, from Greek kolophon, summit; b. suffixed form 
*kol(u)men-. culminate, from Latin culmen, top, summit; 
C. extended and suffixed form *kolumna-. colonel, colon¬ 
nade, colonnette, column, from Latin columna, a project¬ 
ing object, column. [Pokorny 1. kei- 544.] 

kela- 1 Warm. Oldest form *kelh r , with metathesized variant 
*kleh r , becoming *kle- in satem languages and *kle- in centum 
languages. 1 . Suffixed variant form *kle-wo-. a. lee, from Old 
English hleo, hleow, covering, protection (as from cold); b. 
lukewarm, from Old English -hleow, warm. Both a and b 
from Germanic *hlewaz. 2. Suffixed zero-grade form *k\d-e-. 
a. calenture, chafe, chauffeur, cholent; decalescence, 
incalescent, nonchalant, recalescence, r£chauff£ from 
Latin calere, to be warm; b. cauldron, caudle, chowder; 
scald 1 , from Latin derivative adjective calidus, warm. 3. Suf¬ 
fixed zero-grade form *kj3-os-. caloric, calorie; calore- 
ceptor, calorific, calorimeter, calorimetry, from Latin 
calor, heat. [Pokorny 1. kei- 551.] 

kela- 2 To shout. Oldest form *kelh 2 -, with metathesized vari¬ 
ant *kleh 2 -, colored to *klah 2 -, becoming *kla-. 

A Derivatives include exclaim, haul, calendar, class. 

I. Variant form *kla- (< *klas-). 1. low 2 , from Old English 
hlowan, to roar, low, from Germanic *hld-. 2. Suffixed form 
*kla-ma-. claim, clamant, clamor; acclaim, declaim, 
exclaim, proclaim, reclaim, from Latin clamare, to call, 
cry out. 

II. O-grade form *koh-. a. keelhaul, from Middle Dutch 
halen, to haul, pull (? < “to call together, summon”); b. hale 2 . 
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haul; halyard, from Old French haler, to haul. Both a and b 
from Germanic 'halon, to call. 

III. Zero-grade form 'k\o- (> *kal-). 1. Suffixed form *kal- 
yo-. CONCILIATE, council; reconcile, from Latin concilium, 
a meeting, gathering (< “a calling together”; con-, together; see 
kom). 2. Suffixed form *kal-end-. calendar, calends, from 
Latin kalendae, the calends, the first day of the month, when 
it was publicly announced on which days the nones and ides 
of that month would fall. 3. Suffixed form *kal-e-. ecclesia, 
Paraclete, from Greek kalein (variant kle-), to call. 4. Suf¬ 
fixed form *kal-a-. intercalate, nomenclator, from Latin 
calare, to call, call out. 5. Suffixed form *k\o-ro- or suffixed 
variant form *klad-ro- contracted to *kla-ro-. clear, glair; 
Aufklarung, chiaroscuro, clairvoyant, clarain, de¬ 
clare, Eclair, from Latin clarus, bright, clear. 

IV. Possibly extended zero-grade form *k\d-, becoming 
*klad- in suffixed form *klad-ti-. class, from Latin classis, 
summons, division of citizens for military draft, hence army, 
fleet, also class in general. [Pokorny 6. kel- 548.] 

kems- To proclaim, speak solemnly. Oldest form *kems-, 
becoming 'kerns- in centum languages. Suffixed form 'kems- 
e-. censor, census; recension, from Latin censere, to judge, 
assess, estimate, tax. [Pokorny kens- 566.] 

ken- Fresh, new, young. 1. Suffixed form *ken-t-. recent, 
from Latin recens , young, fresh, new (re-, again; see re-). 2. 
Suffixed zero-grade form 'kn-yo-. -cene; cainotophobia, 
Cenozoic, kainite, from Greek kainos, new, fresh. [Pokorny 
3. ken- 563.] 

kenk- To gird, bind. Variant form *keng-. cinch, cincture, 
cingulum; enceinte 2 , precinct, shingles, succinct, from 
Latin cingere , to gird. [Pokorny 1. kenk- 565.] 

kent- To prick, jab. 1. center; amniocentesis, dicentra, 
eccentric, from Greek kentein, to prick. 2. Suffixed form 
*kent-to-. cestus * 1 , from Greek kestos, belt, girdle. 3. Suffixed 
o-grade form *kont-o-. heterokont, from Greek kontos , punt ¬ 
ing pole, goad. [Pokorny kent- 567 .] 

ker- 1 Horn, head; with derivatives referring to horned ani¬ 
mals, horn-shaped objects, and projecting parts. Oldest form 
*ker-, becoming *ker- in centum languages. 

▲ Derivatives include horn, unicorn, hornet, reindeer, migraine, 
cheer, rhinoceros, cerebrum. 

I. Zero-grade form *kp. Suffixed form *kpno-. 1. horn, 
hornbeam, from Old English horn, horn. 2. alpenhorn, alt- 
horn, flugelhorn, hornblende, from Old High German 
horn, horn. Both 1 and 2 from Germanic *hurnaz. 

II. Extended o-grade form *koru-. 1. corymb, from Greek 
korumbos, uppermost point (< “head”). 2. coryphaeus, from 
Greek koruphe, head. 3. Suffixed form *koru-do-. corydalis, 
from Greek korudos, crested lark. 4. Suffixed form 'koru-na-. 
corynebacterium, from Greek korune, club, mace. 

III. Extended e-grade form 'keru-. 1. Suffixed form *kerw- 
o-, “having horns.” a. cervid, cervine, serval, from Latin 
cervus, deer; b. cervix, from Latin cervix, neck. 2. Suffixed 
form *keru-do-. a. hart, from Old English heorot, hart, stag; 
b. hartebeest, from Middle Dutch hert, deer, hart. Both a 
and b from Germanic *herutaz. 

IV. Italic and Celtic blend of (I) *k[-no- and (II) *koru- yield¬ 
ing *kor-nu-. corn 2 , cornea, corneous, corner, cornet, 

CORNICHON, CORNICULATE, CORNU; BICORNUATE, CAPRICORN, 
CORNIFICATION, LAMELLICORN, LONGICORN, TRICORN, UNI¬ 
CORN, from Latin cornu, horn. 

V. Extended zero-grade form *kp-. 1. charivari; cheer, 
from Greek kare, kara, head. 2. carotid, from Greek karoun, 
to stupefy, be stupefied (< “to feel heavy-headed”). 3. carrot, 
carotene, from Greek kardton, carrot (from its hornlike 
shape). 

VI. Suffixed further extended form *kps-no-. 1 . cranium; 
migraine, olecranon, from Greek kranion, skull, upper part 
of the head. 2. hornet, from Old English hyrnet, hornet, from 
Germanic 'hurznuta-. 

VII. E-grade further extended form 'keros-. 1. carat, ce- 

RAMBYCID, CERASTES, KERATO-; CERATOPSIAN, CHELICERA, 
CLADOCERAN, KERATIN, MONOCEROS, RHINOCEROS, TRICER- 

atops, from Greek keras, horn. 2. sirdar, from Persian sar, 
head. 3. Suffixed form *keros-ro. cerebellum, cerebrum, 
saveloy, from Latin cerebrum, brain. 

VIII. Extended form *krei-. 1. reindeer, from Old Norse 
hreinn, reindeer, from Germanic *hraina-. 2. rinderpest, 
from Old High German hrind, ox, from Germanic *hrinda-. 3. 
Possibly extended form *kri-. criosphinx, from Greek krios, 
ram. [Pokorny 1. ker- 574.] 

ker- 2 To grow. Oldest form 'ker-, becoming *ker- in centum 
languages. 

A Derivatives include cereal, Creole, concrete, recruit. 

1. Suffixed form 'ker-es-. cereal, Ceres, from Latin Ceres, 
goddess of agriculture, especially the growth of grain. 2. 
Extended form *kre- (< *kreo-). a. Suffixed form 'kre-ya-. 
create, Creole, cria, griot; procreate, from Latin creare, 
to bring forth, create, produce (< “to cause to grow); b. suffixed 
form *kre-sko-. crescendo, crescent, crew 1 ; accrue, con¬ 
crescence, concrete, decrease, excrescence, increase, 
recruit, from Latin crescere, to grow, increase. 3. Suffixed o- 
grade form *kor-wo-, “growing,” adolescent, kore, kouros; 
Dioscuri, hypocorism, from Greek kouros, koros, boy, son, 
and kore, girl. 4. Compound *stp-kero-, “of one growth” ( *stp-, 
same, one; see sem- 1 ). sincere, from Latin sincerus, pure, 
clean. [Pokorny 2. ker- 577.] 


ker- 3 Heat, fire. 1 . Suffixed form *ker-ta-. hearth, from Old 
English heorth, hearth, from Germanic *herthd. 2. Zero-grade 
form *kr-. a. carbon, carbuncle, from Latin carbo, char¬ 
coal, ember; b. extended form *krem-. cremate, from Latin 
cremare, to burn. 3. Possibly suffixed and extended form 'kero- 
mo-. ceramic, from Greek keramos, potters clay, earthenware. 

4. Possibly variant extended form *kras-. crash 2 , from Rus¬ 
sian krasit', to color. [Pokorny 3. ker(o)- 571.] 

kerd- Heart. Oldest form *kerd-, becoming *kerd- in 
centum languages. 1. Suffixed form *kerd-en-. heart, from 
Old English heorte, heart, from Germanic *hertdn-. 2. Zero- 
grade form *k[d-. a. CORDATE, CORDIAL, COURAGE, QUARRY 1 ; 
ACCORD, concord, cordiform, discord, misericord, 
record, from Latin cor (stem cord-), heart; b. suffixed form 
'kjrd-ya-. cardia, cardiac, cardio-; endocardium, epicar- 
dium, megalocardia, myocardium, pericardium, from 
Greek kardia, heart, stomach, orifice. 3. Possibly *kred-dho-, 
“to place trust” (an old religious term; *dho-, to do, place; see 
dhe-.) CREDENCE, CREDIBLE, CREDIT, CREDO, CREDULOUS, 

grant; miscreant, recreant, from Latin credere, to believe. 
[Pokorny (kered-) 579.] 

kera- To mix, confuse, cook. Oldest form *kerh 2 -, becom¬ 
ing *kerh 2 - in centum languages. 1. Variant form *kra- (< 
'krao-). a. uproar, from Middle Low German ror, motion, 
from Germanic 'hrdr-; b. rare 2 , from Old English hrer, lightly 
boiled, half-cooked, possibly from Germanic *hrdr- (see a). 

2. Zero-grade form *kp-. a. Suffixed form *kp-ti-. idiosyn¬ 
crasy; dyscrasia, from Greek krasis, a mixing; b. suffixed 
form *kp-ter-. crater, krater, from Greek krater, mixing 
vessel. [Pokorny kero- 582.] 

kerp- To gather, pluck, harvest. Variant *karp-. 1. harvest, 
from Old English hcerfest, harvest, from Germanic * harbistaz. 
2. carpet; excerpt, scarce, from Latin carpere, to pluck. 3. 
-carp, carpel, carpo-, -carpous, from Greek karpos, fruit. 
[In Pokorny 4. sker- 938.] 

kers- To run. Oldest form *kers-, becoming *kers- in centum 
languages. Zero-grade form *kp-. 1. corral, corrida, cor- 

RIDO, CORRIDOR, CORSAIR, COURANTE, COURIER, COURSE, 
CURRENT, CURSIVE, CURSOR, CURULE; CONCOURSE, CONCUR, 
DECURRENT, DISCOURSE, EXCURSION, HUSSAR, INCUR, INTER¬ 
COURSE, KRAAL, OCCUR, PARKOUR, PERCURRENT, PRECURSOR, 

recourse, recur, succor, from Latin currere, to run. 2. 
Suffixed form *kp-o-. a. car, career, cargo, caricature, 

CARIOLE, CARK, CAROCHE, CARRY, CHARGE, CHARIOT, CHAR- 
rette; discharge, from Latin carrus, a two-wheeled wagon; 

b. carpenter, from Latin carpentum, a two-wheeled carriage. 
Both a and b from Gaulish carros, a wagon, cart. [Pokorny 2. 
kers- 583.] 

kes- To cut. Oldest form 'kes-, becoming *kes- in centum lan¬ 
guages. Variant *kas-. 1. Suffixed form 'kas-tro-. a. castrate, 
from Latin castrare, to castrate; b. alcazar, castellan, cas¬ 
tellated, castle, from Latin castrum, fortified place, camp 
(perhaps “separated place”). 2. Suffixed form *kas-to-. caste, 
chaste; castigate, incest, from Latin castus, chaste, pure 
(< “cut off from or free of faults”). 3. Suffixed (stative) form 
'kas-e-. caret, from Latin carere, “to be cut off from,” lack. 4. 
Extended geminated form 'kasso-. cashier, quash 1 , cassa¬ 
tion, from Latin cassus, empty, void. [Pokorny kes- 586.] 

keua- To swell; vault, hole. Oldest form *keuh x -, becoming 
*keuh x - in centum languages. 

▲ Derivatives include cave, excavate, church. 

I. O-grade form * kouo-. 1. Basic form *kouo- becoming 
*kaw-. CAVA, CAVE, CAVERN, CAVETTO, CAVITY; CONCAVE, EX¬ 
CAVATE, from Latin cavus, hollow. 2. Suffixed form * kow-ilo-. 
-CELE 2 , CELIAC, -COEL, COELOM; ACOELOMATE, COELACANTH, 
from Greek koilos, hollow. 3. Suffixed lengthened-grade form 
*kdw-o-. codeine, from Greek koos, hollow place, cavity. 

II. Zero-grade form *ku- (< *kuo-). 1. Suffixed shortened 
form 'ku-m-olo. cumulate, cumulus; accumulate, from 
Latin cumulus, heap, mass. 2. Basic form 'ku-. a. Suffixed 
form 'ku-ro-, “swollen,” strong, powerful, church, kirk, 
Kyrie; kermis, from Greek kurios (vocative kurie), master, 
lord; b. suffixed form 'kuw-eyo-. cyma, cymatium, cyme; 
cymophane, kymograph, pseudocyesis, from Greek kuein, 
to swell, and derivative kurna (< 'ku-mn), “a swelling,” wave; 

c. suffixed form *en-kii-yo- (*en, in; see en). enceinte 1 , from 
Latin inciens, pregnant. [Pokorny 1. keu- 592.] 

klei- To lean. Oldest form 'klei-, becoming 'klei- in centum 
languages. 

▲ Derivatives include decline, climax, climate, ladder. 

I. Full-grade form 'klei-. 1. Suffixed form *klei-n-. decline, 
incline, recline, from Latin -clindre, to lean, bend. 2. Suf¬ 
fixed form 'klei-tro-. clitellum, from Latin clitellae, packsad- 
dle, from diminutive of 'clitra, litter. 3. Suffixed form *klei-wo-. 
acclivity, declivity, proclivity, from Latin clivus, a slope. 
4. Suffixed form 'klei-tor-, “incline, hill.” clitoris, from Greek 
diminutive kleitoris, clitoris. 

II. Zero grade form *kli~. 1. lid, from Old English hlid, 
cover, from Germanic 'hlid-, “that which bends over,” cover. 

2. Suffixed form *kli-n-. lean 1 , from Old English hlinian and 

hleonian, to lean, from Germanic 'hlinen. 3. Suffixed form *kli- 
ent-. client, from Latin cliens, dependent, follower. 4. Suffixed 
form *kli-to- in compound *aus-klit-a- (see OUS-). 5. Suffixed 
form *kli-n-yo-. -clinal, cline, -cline, -clinic, clino-, 

CLISIS, KLISMOS; ACLINIC LINE, ANACLISIS, CLINANDRIUM, EN¬ 
CLITIC, MATRICLINOUS, PATROCLINOUS, PERICLINE, PROCLITIC, 
from Greek klinein, to lean. 6. Suffixed form *kli-mn. climate, 


kems-1 koro- 

from Greek klima, sloping surface of the earth. 7. Lengthened 
zero-grade form *kli-, with lengthening of obscure origin, a. 
Suffixed form *kli-n-a-. clinic; diclinous, monoclinous, 
triclinium, from Greek kline, bed; b. suffixed form *kli-m-. 
climax, from Greek klimax, ladder. 

III. Suffixed o-grade form *kloi-tr-. ladder, from Old 
English hlced(d)er, ladder, from Germanic 'hlaidri-. [Pokorny 
klei- 600.] 

kleu- To hear. Oldest form 'kleu-, becoming 'kleu- in 
centum languages. 

A Derivatives include leer, loud, Hercules. 

I. Extended form 'kleus-. leer, from Old English hleor, 
cheek (< “side of the face” < “ear”), from Germanic 'hleuza-. 

II. Zero-grade form *klu-. 1. list 4 , from Old English hlys- 
tan, to listen, from Germanic 'hlustjan. 2. listen, from Old 
English hlysnan, to listen, from Germanic 'hlusindn. 3. Suf¬ 
fixed lengthened form 'klu-to-. a. loud, from Old English 
hlud, loud; b. ablaut, umlaut, from Old High German hlut, 
sound. Both a and b from Germanic 'hludaz, “heard,” loud. 

III. Full-grade form 'kleu-. 1. Suffixed form *klew-yo-. Clio, 
from Greek kleiein, to praise, tell. 2. Suffixed form *klew-es-, 
“fame.” Hercules, from Latin Hercules, from Greek Herakles, 
Heraklees. 3. Suffixed form *kleu-to-. sarod, from Middle Per¬ 
sian srod, sarod, akin to Avestan sraota-, hearing, sound, from 
Iranian 'srauta-. [Pokorny 1. kleu- 605.] 

ko- Stem of demonstrative pronoun meaning “this.” Oldest 
form *ko-, becoming 'ko- in centum languages. 

A Derivatives include he 1 , et cetera, behind. 

I. Variant form 'ki-. la. he 1 , from Old English he, he; b. 
him, from Old English him, him (dative of he); c. his, from 
Old English his, his (genitive of he); d. her, from Old Eng¬ 
lish hire, her (dative and genitive of heo, she); e. it, from Old 
English hit, it (neuter of he); f. here, from Old English her, 
here; g. hence, from Old English heonane, heonon, from here; 
h. harass, from Old French hare, call used to set dogs on, 
from Frankish *hara, over here, hither, alteration (perhaps in¬ 
fluenced by 'darn, thither) of earlier *hera (compare Old High 
German hera, hither), a-h all from Germanic 'hi-. 2. Suffixed 
form 'ki-tro-. hither, from Old English hider, hither, from 
Germanic *hi-thra-. 3. Suffixed form *ki-s. cis-, from Latin 
cis, on this side of. 

II. Variant form *ke-. 1. Preposed in *ke-etero- (* e-tero-, 
a second time, again; see i-). et cetera, from Latin ceterus 
(neuter plural cetera), the other part, that which remains. 2. 
Postposed in Latin -ce (see nil-). 

III. 1. behind, hind 1 , from Old English behindan, in the 
rear, behind (bi, at; see ambhi). 2. hinterland, from Old 
High German hintar, behind. 3. hinder 1 , hindrance, from 
Old English hindrian, to check, hinder, from Germanic deriva¬ 
tive verb 'hindron, to keep back. 1-3 all from Germanic root 
'hind-, behind, attributed by some to this root (but more likely 
of obscure origin). [Pokorny 1. ko- 609.] 

ko- To sharpen, whet. Oldest form *keo y , colored to *koo r , 
contracted to 'ko- (becoming 'ko- in centum languages). 1. 
Suffixed extended form *kooi-no-. hone 1 , from Old English 
hdn, stone, from Germanic 'haitio. 2. Possibly Greek konos, 
cone, conical object (< “a sharp-pointed object”) cone, conic; 
conifer, conodont [Pokorny ke(i)- 541.] 

kob- To suit, fit, succeed, hap, happen, happy; hapless, 
mishap, from Old Norse happ, chance, good luck, from Ger¬ 
manic *hap-. [Pokorny kob- 610.] 

kom Beside, near, by, with. 

A Derivatives include enough, handiwork, country. 

la. ENOUGH, GEMOT, HANDIWORK, WITENAGEMOT, YCLEPT, 
yean, from Old English ge-, with, also participial, collective, 
and intensive prefix; b. gemutlich; gebrauchsmusik, from 
Old High German gi-, participial, collective, and intensive 
prefix. Both a and b from Germanic *ga-, together, with (col¬ 
lective and intensive prefix and marker of the past participle). 2. 
cum 1 ; cooncan, from Latin cum, co-, with. 3. co-, com-, from 
Archaic Latin com, with (collective and intensive prefix). 4. 
British Celtic 'kom-, collective prefix, in compound 'kombro- 
gos (see merg-). 5. Suffixed form *kom-tra-. con 1 , contra-, 
contrary, counter 1 , counter-, country; encounter, 
from Latin contra, against, opposite. 6. Suffixed form *kom- 
yo-. coeno-; cenobite, epicene, Koine, from Greek koinos, 
common, shared. 7. Reduced form *ko- in compounds (see 
gher- 1 , mei- 1 , smei-). [Pokorny A:ow 612.] 

konk- To hang. Oldest form 'konk-, becoming *konk- in 
centum languages, la. hang, from Old English hdn, to hang; 
b. hanker, from Dutch (dialectal) hankeren, to long for; c. 
hinge, from Middle English henge, hinge, hinge, possibly relat¬ 
ed (ultimately from the base of Old English hangian, to hang). 
a-C all from Germanic 'hanhan (transitive), hangen (intransi¬ 
tive), hang. 2. Suffixed form *konk-it-a-. cunctation, from 
Latin cunctari, to delay. [Pokorny kenk- 566, konk- 614.] 

koro- War; also war-band, host, army. 1. heriot, from Old 
English here, army. 2. arriere-ban, from Old French herban, 
a summoning to military service (ban, proclamation, sum¬ 
mons; see bha- 2 ). 3a. harbor, from Old English herebeorg, 
lodging; b. harbinger, from Old French herberge, lodging. 
Both a and b from Germanic compound 'harja-bergaz, “army 
hill,” hill-fort, later shelter, lodging, army quarters ('bergaz, 
hill; see bhergh- 2 ). 4. herald, from Anglo-Norman herald, 
from Germanic compound 'harja-waldaz, “army commander” 
('wold-, rule, power; see wal-). 5. harness, from Old French 
harneis, harness, from Germanic compound 'harja-nestam, 
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kost-1 ie- 

“army provisions” ( *nestam, food for a journey; see nes- * 1 ). 6. 
harry, hurry, from Old English hergian , to ravage, plunder, 
raid, from Germanic denominative *harjon. 7. harangue, 
from Old Italian arittgo, arringa, public square, from Germanic 
compound *harihring, assembly, “host-ring” ( *hringaz, ring; 
see sker- 2 ). 1-7 all from Germanic *harjaz , army. [Pokorn y 
koro-s 615 .] 

kost- Bone. Probably related to ost-. coast, costa, cos¬ 
tard, COSTREL, CUESTA, CUTLET; ACCOST, INTERCOSTAL, STER¬ 
NOCOSTAL, from Latin costa, rib, side. [Pokorny kost- 616.] 

kous- To hear. Oldest form *h 2 kous-. la. hear, from Old 
English hieran, to hear; b. hearken, from Old English he(o) 
rcnian , to harken. Both a and b from Germanic *hauzjan. 2. 
Suffixed form *okous-yo-. acoustic, from Greek akouein , to 
hear. [Pokorny 1. keu- 587.] 

krei- To sieve, discriminate, distinguish. 

▲ Derivatives include garble, crime, certain, excrement, crisis, hy¬ 
pocrisy. 

1. Basic form with variant instrumental suffixes, a. Suffixed 
form *krei-tro-. riddle 1 , from Old English hridder, hriddel, 
sieve, from Germanic *hridra-; b. suffixed form *krei-dhro-. 
cribriform, garble, from Latin cribrum, sieve. 2. Suffixed 
form *krei-men-. a. crime, criminal; recriminate, from 
Latin crimen, judgment, crime; b. discriminate, from Latin 
discrimen, distinction (dis-, apart). 3. Suffixed zero-grade form 
*kri-no-. certain; ascertain, concern, concert, decree, 
discern, disconcert, discrete, excrement, excrete, in¬ 
certitude, recrement, secern, secret, secretary, from 
Latin cernere (past participle cretus ), to sift, separate, decide. 
4. Suffixed zero-grade form *kri-n-yo-. crisis, critic, crite¬ 
rion; APOCRINE, DIACRITIC, ECCRINE, ENDOCRINE, EPICRITIC, 
EXOCRINE, HEMATOCRIT, HYPOCRISY, PARACRINE, from Greek 
krinein, to separate, decide, judge, and krinesthai, to explain. 
[Pokorny 4. sker-. Section II. 945.] 

kreua- Raw flesh. Oldest form *kreuh 2 -. 1. Suffixed o-grade 
form *krow3-o-. raw, from Old English hreaw, raw, from Ger¬ 
manic *hrawaz. 2. Suffixed form *krews-s-. creatine, creo- 
dont, creosote, pancreas, from Greek kreas, flesh. 3. Suf¬ 
fixed zero-grade form *kru-do- (< *kru3-do-). a. crude; ecru, 
recrudesce, from Latin crudus, bloody, raw; b. cruel, from 
Latin crudelis, cruel. [Pokorny 1. A. kreu- 621.] 

kreus- To begin to freeze, form a crust. 1. Suffixed zero- 
grade form *krus-to-. a. crouton, crust, crustacean, 
crustaceous, crustose; encrust, from Latin crusta, crust; 
b. crystal, crystalline, crystallo-; Kristallnacht, from 
Greek krustallos , ice, crystal. 2. Suffixed zero-grade form *krus- 
es-. cryo-, from Greek kruos, icy cold, frost. 3. Suffixed zero- 
grade form *krtts-mo-. crymotherapy, from Greek kriimos, 
icy cold, frost. [Pokorny 1; b. kreu- 621.] 

ksun Preposition and preverb meaning “with.” 1. syn-, 
from Greek sun, xun, together, with. 2. Basic form *su(n)-. 
a. soviet, from Old Russian compound suvetu, assembly; b. 
Sputnik, from Russian so-, s-, with, together, a and b from Old 
Russian su(n)-, with, together. [In Pokorny 2. sem- 902.] 

k w e And (enclitic), sesqui-, ubiquity, from Latin -que, and. 
[Pokorny 1. be 635.] 

k'A'ei- 1 To pay, atone, compensate. Suffixed o-grade form 
*k w oi-nd-. pain, penal, penalty, pine 2 , punish; impunity, 
penology, punitory, repine, subpoena, from Greek poine, 
fine, penalty. [Pokorny I. bei-(t-) 636.] 

k w ei- 2 To pile up, build, make. O-grade form *k w oi-. a. 
cheetah, from Sanskrit kayah, body; b. suffixed form *k w oi- 
wo-, making, in denominative verb *k w oiw-eyo-. poem, poesy, 
poet, poetic, -poiesis, -poietic; epopee, mythopoeic, ono¬ 
matopoeia, pharmacopoeia, from Greek poiein, to make, 
create. [Pokorny 2. bei- 637.] 

k w eia- Also k w yea-. To rest, be quiet. Oldest forms 
*k w eih r , *k w yeh r . 

▲ Derivatives include while, coy, requiem. 

I. Suffixed zero-grade form *k w i-lo- (< *k*'h-lo-). la. while, 
from Old English hwil, while; b. whilom, from Old English 
hwilum, sometimes. Both a and b from Germanic *hwild. 2. 
Possibly Latin tranquillus, tranquil (trans, across, beyond; see 
tera- 2 ): tranquil. 

II. Variant form *k"’ye- (< *k w yed-). 1. Suffixed form *k w ye- 
t-. requiem, from Latin quies, rest, quiet. 2. Suffixed form 
*bye-ske-. coy, quiet, quit; acquiesce, acquit, quitclaim, 
quite, quitrent, requiescat, from Latin quiescere (past par¬ 
ticiple quietus ), to rest. [Pokorny beid- 638.] 

kweit- Also kweid-. White; to shine. Oldest form *kweit-, 
becoming *kweit- in centum languages. 1. Suffixed variant 
form *kweid-o-. a. white; Whitsunday, from Old English 
hwit, white; b. witloof, from Middle Dutch wit, white; c. 
whiting 2 , from Middle Dutch wijting, whiting; d. (i) edel¬ 
weiss, from Old High German hwiz, wiz, white; (ii) bismuth, 
from obsolete German Bismuth, Wismuth, perhaps obscurely 
related to Old High German wiz, white, a-d all from Germanic 
*hwitaz. 2. Suffixed o-grade variant form *kwoid-yo-. wheat, 
from Old English hwcete, wheat (from the fine white flour it 
yields), from Germanic *hwaitjaz. [Pokorny 3. kuei- 628.] 

k w el- 1 Also k w ela-. To revolve, move around, sojourn, 
dwell. Oldest forms k w el-, k w elh 2 -. 

A Derivatives include colony, cult, wheel, cyclone, pulley, bucolic. 
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I. Basic form *k w el-. colonia, colony, cult, cultivate, 
culture, Kultur; incult, inquiline, silvicolous, from 
Latin colere, to till, cultivate, inhabit (< *k w el-o-). 

II. Suffixed form *k w el-es-. telic, telium, telo-, telos; 
entelechy, talisman, teleology, teleost, teleutospore, 
from Greek telos, “completion of a cycle,” consummation, per¬ 
fection, end, result. 

III. Suffixed reduplicated form *k w (e)-k w l-o-, circle. 1. 
wheel, from Old English hweol, hweogol, wheel, from Ger¬ 
manic *hwewlaz. 2. cycle, cyclo-, cycloid, cyclone, cy- 
closis; bicycle, encyclical, epicycle, from Greek kuklos, 
circle, wheel. 3. chakra, chakram, chukker, from San¬ 
skrit cakratn, circle, wheel. 4. Metathesized form *k w e-lk w -o-. 
charkha, from Old Persian *carka-. 5. Probably ultimately 
from *k w (e)-k w l-o- is the Old Chinese word for “wheeled ve¬ 
hicle” (reflected by modern Mandarin che), borrowed from 
an Indo-European language of Central Asia, jinriksha, from 
Middle Chinese t^ia, vehicle, from an Old Chinese word 
probably from or akin to Tocharian A kukal and Tocharian 
B kokale, wagon. 

IV. O-grade form *k w ol-. 1. Suffixed form *k w ol-so-, “that 
on which the head turns,” neck. a. (i) hawse, from Old Norse 
hals, neck, ships bow; (ii) ringhals, from Middle Dutch hals, 
neck; (iii) habergeon, hauberk, from Old French hauberc, 
hauberk, from Germanic compound *h(w)als-berg-, “neck- 
protector,” gorget ( *bergan, to protect; see bhergh- 1 ). (i)~ 
(iii) all from Germanic *h(w)alsaz; b. col, collar, collet, 
cullet; accolade, decollate 1 , decollet£, machicolate, 
machicolation, torticollis, from Latin collum, neck. 2. 
Suffixed form *k w ol-d-. -colous; pratincole, from Latin -cola 
and incola, inhabitant (in-, in; see en). 3. Suffixed form *k w ol- 
o-. a. ancillary, from Latin anculus, “he who bustles about,” 
servant (an-, short for ambi-, around, about; see ambhi); b. 
pole 1 , pulley, from Greek polos, axis of a sphere; C. bucolic, 
from Greek boukolos, cowherd, from - kolos, herdsman. 4. Suf¬ 
fixed form *k w ol-es- (probably a blend of o-grade *k w ol-o- and 
expected e-grade *k w el-es-) calash, kolacky, from Slavic 
kolo, koles-, wheel. 5. Suffixed o-grade form *k w ol-eno- in Old 
Iranian compound *vaha-carana- (see wes- 3 ). 6. Suffixed 
zero-grade variant form *k w \d-i-. palimpsest, palindrome, 
palingenesis, palinode, from Greek palin, again (< “revolv¬ 
ing”). [Pokorny 1. bel- 639.] 

k w el- 2 Far (in space and time). 1. Lengthened-grade form 
*k w el-. tele-; hypertelorism, from Greek tele, far off. 2. Suf¬ 
fixed zero-grade form *k w j-ai. paleo-, from Greek palai, long 
ago. [Pokorny 2. bel- 640.] 

kwen- Holy. Oldest form *kwen-, becoming *kwen- in 
centum languages. Suffixed zero-grade form *kwtj-s-lo-. 
housel, from Old English husl, husel, sacrifice, Eucharist, from 
Germanic *hunslam. [Pokorny *kuen- 630.] 

k w ent(h)- To suffer. 1. Suffixed form *k w enth-es-. nepen¬ 
the, from Greek penthos, grief. 2. Zero-grade form *k w tjth-. 

PATHETIC, PATHIC, PATHO-, PATHOS, -PATHY; APATHY, PATHOG¬ 
NOMONIC, sympathy, from Greek pathos, suffering, passion, 
emotion, feelings. [Pokorny benth- 641.] 

k w er- To make. 1. namaskar, Prakrit, puggaree, San¬ 
skrit, from Sanskrit karoti, he makes. 2. Suffixed form *k w er- 
or with dissimilated form *k w el-or. peloria, from Greek 
pelor, monster (perhaps “that which does harm”). 3. Suffixed 
form *k w er-3s-. tera-, terato-, from Greek teras, monster. 
4. Suffixed form *k w er-mn. karma, from Sanskrit karma, act, 
deed. 5. Suffixed form *b'er-o-. lascar, from Middle Persian 
laskar, army, perhaps from Old Iranian *rax$a-kara- (“fur¬ 
nishing protection”; *raxsa-, protection). 6. Suffixed form 
*k w r-tu-. Cruithne, from Old Irish Cruithne, the Piets, from 
Cruithen, a Piet, from *k w riteno-, member of a tribe inhabiting 
Britian, Piet, perhaps ultimately derived from *k w ftu-, shape, 
form (perhaps in reference to the designs the Piets tattooed or 
painted on their bodies). [Pokorny 1. ber- 641.] 

kwes- To pant, wheeze. Oldest form *kwes-, becoming 
*kwes- in centum languages. 1. wheeze, from Old Norse 
hveesa, to hiss, from Germanic *hwesjan. 2. quarrel 1 , quer¬ 
ulous, from Latin queri, to complain. 3. Suffixed zero-grade 
form *kus-ti-. cyst, cysto-, from Greek kustis, bladder, bag (< 
“bellows”). [Pokorny hues- 631.] 

kwet- To shake. Contracted from *kweh 1 t-. Zero-grade 
form *kw3t-, becoming *kwat-. a. cascara buckthorn, 
cask, scutch, squash 2 ; concuss, discuss, percuss, rescue, 
soukous, succussion, from Latin quatere (past participle 
quassus, in composition -cussus), to shake, strike; b. pasta, 
paste 1 , pastel, pastiche, pastis, pastry, pate, patisserie, 
patty, from Greek passein, to sprinkle. [Pokorny kuet- 632.] 

k w etwer- Four. 

▲ Derivatives include four, squad, quarantine, farthing. 

I. O-grade form *k w etwor-. la. four, from Old English 
feower, four; b. forty, from Old English feowertig, forty; c. 
fourteen; fortnight, from Old English feowertene, fourteen 
(-tene, ten; see dekm). a-c all from Germanic *fe(d)wor-, 
probably from *k w etwor-. 2. quatrain; cater-cornered, 
quattrocento, from Latin quattuor, four. 3. charpoy, 
czardas, from Old Iranian cathward, four. 

II. Multiplicatives *beturs, *k w etrus, and combining forms 
*k w etur-, *k w etru-. 1. cahier, carillon, carnet, casern, 
quaternary, quaternion, quire 1 , from Latin quater, four 
times. 2. cadre, quadrate, quadrille 1 , quarrel 2 , quarry 2 ; 
escadrille, squad, square, trocar, from Latin quadrum, 
square. 3. quadri-, from Latin quadri-, four. 4. quadrant, 


from Latin quadrans, a fourth part. 5. quarantine, from 
Latin quadraginta, forty (- ginta, ten times; see dekm). 6. 
quadricentenary, from Latin quadri(n)genti, four hundred. 

7. Variant form *k w et(w)[-. a. tetra-, from Greek tetra-, four; 

b. tessera; diatessaron, from Greek tessares, tettares, four; 

c. tetrad, from Greek tetras, group of four; d. zero-grade 
form *k w t(w)j[-. trapezium, from Greek tra-, four. 

III. Ordinal adjective *k w etur-to-. la. fourth, from Old 
English feortha, feowertha, fourth; b. firkin, from Middle 
Dutch veerde, fourth; C. farthing, from Old English feorthing, 
feorthung, fourth part of a penny, a-c all from Germanic 
*fe(d)worthdn-. 2. quadrille 2 , quadroon, quart, quartan, 
quarter, quarto; 6carte from Latin quartus, fourth, quar¬ 
ter. [Pokorny better- 642.] 

k w o- Also k w i-. Stem of relative and interrogative pro¬ 
nouns. 

▲ Derivatives include who, whether, either, quorum, quip, qual¬ 
ity. 

la. who, whose, whom, from Old English hwa, hwces, hwam, 
who, whose, whom, from Germanic personal pronouns *hwas, 
*hwasa, *hwam; b. what, from Old English hwcet, what, from 
Germanic pronoun *hwat\ C. why, from Old English hwy, why, 
from Germanic adverb *hwi\ d. which, from Old English 
hwile, hwelc, which, from Germanic relative pronoun *hwa- 
lik- (*lik-, body, form; see Ilk-); e. how, from Old English 
hii, how, from Germanic adverb *hwd; f. (i) when, from Old 
English hwenne, hwanne, when; (ii) whence, from Old Eng¬ 
lish hwanon, whence. Both (i) and (ii) from Germanic adverb 
*hwan-; g. whither, from Old English hwider, whither, from 
Germanic adverb *hwithre; h. where, from Old English hwcer, 
where, from Germanic adverb *hwar-. a-h all from German¬ 
ic *hwa-, *hwi-. 2a. whether; neither, from Old English 
hwcether, hwether, which of two, whether; b. either, from Old 
English ceghwcether, cether, either, from Germanic phrase *aiwo 
gihwatharaz, “ever each of two” (*aiwo*aiwi, ever, and *gi-, 
from *ga-, collective prefix; see aiw- and kom). Both a and b 
from Germanic *hwatharaz. 3. qua, quibble, quorum, from 
Latin qui, who. 4. hidalgo, quiddity, quidnunc, quip; kick¬ 
shaw, from Latin quid, what, something. 5. quasi, from Latin 
quasi, as if (< quam + si, if; see swo-). from quam, as, than, 
how. 6. quodlibet, from Latin quod, what. 7. Suffixed form 
*k w o-ti. a. quote, quotidian, quotient; aliquot, from 
Latin quot, how many; b. further suffixed form *k w o-ty-o-. 
posology, from Greek posos, how much. 8. quondam, from 
Latin quom, when. 9. cooncan, from Latin quern, whom. 
10. quantity, from Latin quantus, how great. 11. quality; 
kickshaw, from Latin qudlis, of what kind. 12. cue 2 , from 
Latin quando, when (from *k w am + -do, to, til; see de-). 13. 
neuter, from Latin uter, either of two, ultimately from *k w o- 
tero- (becoming -cuter in such compounds as necuter, neither, 
from which uter was abstracted out by false segmentation). 
14. ubiquity, from Latin ubi, where, ultimately from loca¬ 
tive case *k w o-bhi (becoming -cubi in such compounds as ali- 
cubi, somewhere, from which ubi was abstracted out by false 
segmentation, perhaps under the influence of ibi, there). 15. 
cheese 3 , from Old Persian *ciS-ciy, something (< *k w id-k w id). 
[Pokorny bo- 644.] 

kwon- Dog. Oldest form *kwon-, becoming *kwon- in 
centum languages. 1. cynic; cynosure, Procyon, quinsy, 
from Greek kuon, dog. 2. Suffixed zero-grade form *kwtj- 
to-. a. hound, from Old English hund, dog; b. dachshund, 
from Old High German hunt, dog; c. keeshond, from Middle 
Dutch bond, dog. a-c all from Germanic *hundaz. 3. Nomina¬ 
tive form *kwo. corgi, from Welsh ct, dog. 4. Variant *kan-i-. 

CANAILLE, CANARY, CANICULAR, CANINE, CHENILLE, KENNEL 1 , 

from Latin canis, dog. [Pokorny kuon- 632.] 

k w rep- Body, form, appearance. Probably a verbal root 
meaning “to appear.” 1. Suffixed form *k w rep-es-. midriff, 
from Old English hrif, belly from Germanic *hrefiz-. 2. Suf¬ 
fixed zero-grade form *k w fp-es-. corporal 1 , corporal 3 , 
corporate, corporeal, corposant, corps, corpse, cor¬ 
pulence, CORPUS, CORPUSCLE, CORSAGE, CORSE, CORSET; 
leprechaun, from Latin corpus, body, substance. [Pokorny 
1. krep- 620.] 

k w rmi- Worm. Rhyme word to *wfmi-, worm (see wer- 2 ). 
carmine, crimson, kermes, from Arabic qirmiz, kermes, bor¬ 
rowed from Sanskrit compound krmi-ja-, “(red dye) produced 
by worms” (-ja-, produced; see gena-). from krmi -, worm. 
[Pokorny b[mi- 649.] 

laks- Salmon. Suffixed form *laks-o-. a. lox, from Old High 
German lahs, salmon; b. gravlax, from Swedish lax, salmon. 
Both a and b from Germanic *lahsaz. [In Pokorny lak- 653.] 

las- To be eager, wanton, or unruly, la. lust, from Old 
English lust, lust; b. wanderlust, from Old High German 
lust, desire; c. list 5 , from Old English lystan, to please, satisfy 
a desire, from Germanic denominative verb *lustjan. a-c all 
from suffixed Germanic zero-grade form *lustuz. 2. Suffixed 
form *las-ko-. lascivious, from Latin lascivus, wanton, lustful. 
[Pokorny las- 654.] 

lau- Gain, profit. Oldest form *leh 2 u-, colored to *lah 2 u-. 1. 
Suffixed form *lau-no-. guerdon, from Old High German Ion, 
reward from Germanic *launam. 2. Suffixed zero-grade form 
*lu-tlo-. lucrative, lucre, from Latin lucrum, gain, profit. 
[Pokorny lau- 655.] 

le- To let go, slacken. Contracted from *les r . 

I. Extended form *led-. la. let 1 , from Old English Icetan, 

to allow, leave undone, from Germanic *letan; b. liege; al- 





























Appendix I: Indo-European Roots 

legiance, from Late Latin laetus, semifree colonist, from Ger¬ 
manic derivative Hethigaz, freed. 2. Zero-grade form *hd-. 
a. late, latter, last * 1 , from Old English last, late, with its 
comparative latra, latter, and its superlative latost, last, from 
Germanic Hataz; b. let 2 , from Old English lettan, to hinder, 
impede (< “to make late”), from Germanic *latjan\ c. suf¬ 
fixed form *hd-to-. lassitude; alas, from Latin lassus, tired, 
weary. 

II. Suffixed basic form He-ni-. lenient, lenis, lenitive, 
lenity, from Latin lenis, soft, gentle. [Pokorny 3. le(i)- 666.] 

leb- To lick; lip. 1. lip, from Old English lippa, lip, from 
Germanic *lep-. 2. Variant form *lab-. a. Suffixed form Hab- 
yo-. labial, labium, from Latin labium, lip; b. suffixed form 
*lab-ro-. labellum, labret, labrum, from Latin labrum, lip. 
[Pokorny lib- 655.] 

leg- To collect; with derivatives meaning “to speak.” Oldest 
form Heg-, becoming *leg- in centum languages. 

A Derivatives include leech 1 , lecture, legend, intelligent, sacrilege, 
loyal, logic. 

1. Perhaps Germanic Hekjaz, enchanter, one who speaks magic 
words, leech 1 , from Old English lace, physician. 2. lectern, 

LECTION, LECTURE, LEGEND, LEGIBLE, LEGION, LESSON; COIL 1 , 
COLLECT 1 , DILIGENT, ELECT, FLORILEGIUM, INTELLIGENT, NE¬ 
GLECT, PRELECT, SACRILEGE, SELECT, SORTILEGE, from Latin 
legere, to gather, choose, pluck, read. 3. lexicon, logion, 

-LOGUE, -LOGY; ALEXIA, ANALECTS, ANTHOLOGY, CATALOG, DI¬ 
ALECT, DIALOGUE, DYSLEXIA, ECLECTIC, ECLOGITE, ECLOGUE, 

horologe, lectotype, prolegomenon, from Greek legein, 
to gather, speak, with o-grade derivative logos, a gathering, 
speech (See also 6 below for derivatives independently built 
to logos). 4. Suffixed form *leg-no-. ligneous, ligni-, from 
Latin lignum, wood, firewood (< “that which is gathered”). 5. 
Possibly lengthened-grade form Heg-. a. legal, legist, le¬ 
gitimate, lex, loyal; legislator, privilege, from Latin lex, 
law (? < “collection of rules”); b. legacy, legate; colleague, 
collegial, delegate, relegate, from Latin denominative 
legdre, to depute, commission, charge (< “to engage by con¬ 
tract”). (It is also possible, but uncertain, that Latin lex comes, 
like English law from a form meaning “that which is set or 
laid down,” from legh-). 6. Suffixed o-grade form *log-o-. 
LOGIC, LOGISTIC, LOGO-, LOGOS, -LOGY; ANALOGOUS, APO¬ 
LOGUE, apology, Decalogue, epilogue, homologous, 

LOGARITHM, PARALOGISM, PROLOGUE, SYLLOGISM, from Greek 
logos, speech, word, reason. [Pokorny leg- 658.] 

legh- To lie, lay. 

▲ Derivatives include ledge, lair, beleaguer, lees, law, fellow. 

1. Suffixed form *legh-yo-. a. lie 1 , from Old English licgan, 
to lie, from Germanic Higjan; b. (i) lay 1 , ledge, ledger, 
from Old English lecgan, to lay; (ii) belay, from Old English 
belecgan, to cover, surround (be-, over; see ambhi). Both (i) 
and (ii) from Germanic *lagjan. 2. Suffixed form *legh-ro-. a. 
lair, from Old English leger, lair; b. leaguer 1 ; beleaguer, 
from Middle Dutch leger, lair, camp; C. laager, lager; La- 
gerstatte, stalag, from Old High German legar, bed, lair. 
a-C all from Germanic *legraz. 3. lees, from Medieval Latin 
lia, sediment, from Celtic Heg-ya-. 4. Lengthened-grade form 
Hegh-. low 1 , from Old Norse lagr, low, from Germanic Hegaz, 
“lying flat,” low. 5. Suffixed form *legh-to-. coverlet, litter; 
wagon-lit, from Latin lectus, bed. 6. Suffixed o-grade form 
*logh-o-. a. law; bylaw, Danelaw, from Old Norse Hagu, lag-, 
law, “that which is set down”; b. fellow, from Old Norse lag, a 
laying down; C. outlaw, from Old Norse log, law; d. anlage, 
vorlage, from Old High German laga, act of laying, a-d 
all from Germanic Hagam. 7. lagan, from Old Norse logn, 
dragnet (< “that which is laid down”), from Germanic Hag- 
ino-. 8. Suffixed o-grade form *logh-o-. lochia, from Greek 
lokhos, childbirth, place for lying in wait. [Pokorny legh- 658, 

2. legh- 660.] 

Ieg w h- Light, having little weight. 

▲ Derivatives include levity, carnival, elevate, leprechaun, lung. 

1. Suffixed form Heg w h-t-. a. light 2 , from Old English liht, 
leoht, light; b. lighter 2 , from Old English lihtan, to lighten. 
Both a and b from Germanic *liht(j)az. 2. Suffixed form 
*leg w h-wi-. leaven, lever, levity; alevin, alleviate, car¬ 
nival, ELEVATE, LEGERDEMAIN, MEZZO-RELIEVO, RELEVANT, 

relieve, from Latin levis, light, with its derivative levare, to 
lighten, raise. 3. Variant form *lag w h-. leprechaun, from Old 
Irish lit-, small. 4. Nasalized form *l(e)ng w h-. lung, from Old 
English lungen, lungs (from their lightness), from Germanic 
*lung-. 5. Latin oblivisci, to forget, attributed by some to this 
root, is more likely from lei-. [Pokorny legyh- 660.] 

lei- Also slei-. Slimy. 

▲ Derivatives include slime, slick, oblivion. 

la. slime, from Old English slim, slime; b. slippery, from 
Old English slipor, slippery; c. slick, from Old English *slice, 
smooth, and -slician, to make smooth; d. lime 3 , from Old Eng¬ 
lish Urn, cement, birdlime; e. loam, from Old English lam, 
loam; f. slight, from Middle English slight, slender, probably 
from a Scandinavian source akin to Old Norse slettr, smooth, 
sleek; g. slip 1 , from Middle English slippen, to slip, probably 
from a source akin to Middle Dutch and Middle Low German 
slippen, to slip, slip away; h. schlep, from Middle Low German 
slepen , to drag, a-h all from Germanic *sll- with various ex¬ 
tensions. 2. Suffixed form *lei-mo-. limacine, limicoline, 
from Latin limus, slime. 3. Suffixed form *lei-w-. oblivion, 
oubliette, from Latin oblivisci, to forget (< “to wipe, let slip 
from the mind”; ob-, away; see epi). 4. Suffixed form *lei-wo-. 
leiomyoma, from Greek leios, smooth. 5. Extended form 


*(s)leid- (oldest form *(s)leih x -), with metathesis *(s)lea(i)-. a. 
Zero-grade form with nasal infix Hi-n-o-. liniment, from Latin 
linere (perfect levi), to anoint; b. suffixed zero-grade form Hi- 
(< *lid-) litotes, from Greek litos, plain, simple; c. suffixed 
metathesized form Heo-wo-, whence *le-wo-. levigate, from 
Latin levis, smooth. [Pokorny 3. lei- 662.] 

leid- To play, jest. Suffixed o-grade form *loid-o-. ludic, lu¬ 
dicrous; allude, collude, delude, elude, illusion, inter¬ 
lude, prelude, prolusion, from Latin ludus, game, play, and 
ludere, to play (but both words may possibly be from Etruscan). 
[Pokorny leid- 666.] 

leig- To bind. Oldest form Heig-, becoming *leig- in centum 
languages. 1. leech 2 , from Middle Low German lik, leech 
line, from Germanic *lik-. 2. Suffixed agent noun H(e)ig-tor-. 
lictor, from Latin lictor, lictor. 3. Zero-grade form Hig-a-. 
LEAGUE 1 , LEGATO, LIABLE, LIAISON, LIANA, LIEN, LIGAMENT, 
LIGASE, LIGATE, LIGATURE; ALLOY, ALLY, COLLIGATE, FURL, 
OBLIGE, RALLY 1 , religion, rely, from Latin ligare, to bind. 
[Pokorny 4. leig- 668.] 

leigh- To lick. Oldest form Heigh-, becoming Heigh- in 
centum languages. 1. electuary, lekvar, lichen, from Greek 
leikhein, to lick. 2. Zero-grade form *ligh-. a. lick, from Old 
English liccian, to lick; b. lecher, from Old French lechier, to 
live in debauchery. Both a and b from Germanic *likkdn. 3. 
Nasalized zero-grade form *li-n-gh-. anilingus, cunnilin- 
gus, from Latin lingere, to lick. [Pokorny leigh- 668.] 

Ieik w - To leave. 

▲ Derivatives include eclipse, loan, derelict. 

I. Basic form *leik w -. eclipse, ellipsis, from Greek leipein, 
to leave. 

II. O-grade form *loik w -. loan, from Old Norse Ian, loan, 
from Germanic *laihwniz 

III. Zero-grade form *lik w -. 1. Suffixed zero-grade form 
Hik w -o-. lipogram, from Greek lipo-, lacking. 2a. Germanic 
compound % ain-lif- (see oi-no-); b. Germanic compound 
Hwa-lif- (see dwo-). Both a and b from Germanic *-lif-, left. 

IV. Nasalized zero-grade form Hi-n-k w -. delinquent, 
derelict, relic, relinquish, from Latin linquere, to leave. 
[Pokorny kite- 669.] 

lelp- To stick, adhere; fat. 

▲ Derivatives include life, liver 1 . 

1. life, lively, from Old English lif, life (< “continuance”), 
from Germanic *libam. 2a. live 1 , from Old English lifian, 
libban, to live; b. lebensraum, from Old High German leben, 
to live. Both a and b from Germanic Hiben. 3a. leave 1 , from 
Old English Icefan, to leave, have remaining; b. delay, relay, 
from Old French laier, to leave, from Frankish *laibjan. Both 
a and b from o-grade Germanic causative *-laibjan. 4. liver 1 , 
from Old English lifer, liver (formerly believed to be the blood- 
producing organ), from Germanic Hibro. 5. Zero-grade form 
Hip-. lipo-, from Greek lipos, fat. 6. Variant form *aleibh-. 
aliphatic; synalepha, from Greek aleiphein, to anoint with 
oil. [Pokorny 1. leip- 670.] 

leis- 1 Track, furrow. 1. O-grade form Hois-, a. last 3 , from 
Old English last, last, sole, footprint, from Germanic Haist--, 
b. last 2 , from Old English lastan, to continue, from Ger¬ 
manic Haistjan, “to follow a track”; C. suffixed form Hois-a-. 
lore 1 , from Old English lar, learning, from Germanic Haizo. 

2. learn, from Old English leornian, to learn, from Germanic 
zero-grade form Hiznon, “to follow a course (of study).” 3. 
Suffixed full-grade form Heis-a-. delirium, from Latin lira, a 
furrow. [Pokorny leis- 671.] 

leis- 2 Small, least, less, from Old English comparative las, 
lassa and superlative last, larest, from Germanic comparative 
Hais-izo and superlative Hais-ista-. [In Pokorny 2. lei- 661.] 

leit- To go forth, die. 1. Suffixed o-grade form Hoit-eyo-. a. 
lead 1 , from Old English Icedan, to lead; b. leitmotif, from 
Old High German leitan, to lead. Both a and b from Germanic 
Haidjan. 2. Suffixed variant o-grade form Hoit-a-. load, lode; 
livelihood, from Old English lad, course, way, from Ger¬ 
manic Haidd. [Pokorny leit(h)- 672.] 

lendh- Open land. a. land; island, from Old English land, 
land; b. bilander, landscape, uitlander, from Middle 
Dutch land, land; c. auslander, gelandesprung, hin¬ 
terland, landsleit, landsman 2 , from Old High German 
lant, land; d. landgrave, landgravine, from Middle Low 
German lant, country; e. landrace 2 , LandsmAl, from Old 
Norse land, land; f. lawn 1 , from Old French launde, heath, 
pasture, a-e all from Germanic Handam; f from Germanic, 
or from Celtic Handa-. [Pokorny 3. lendh- 675.] 

leu- To loosen, divide, cut apart. 

A Derivatives include forlorn, analysis, solve. 

I. Extended Germanic root Heus-. la. lorn, losel, from 
Old English -leosan, to lose; b. (i) forlorn, from Old English 
forleosan, to forfeit, lose; (ii) forlorn hope, from Dutch ver- 
liezen (past participle verloren), to lose. Both (i) and (ii) from 
Germanic *fer-leusan, *far-leusan (*fer -, *far-, prefix denoting 
rejection or exclusion; see per 1 ). Both a and b from Germanic 
Heusan, with Old English and Dutch past participle loren from 
Germanic Huzana-, from Indo-European suffixed zero-grade 
form Hus-ono-. 2a. leasing, -less, from Old English leas, 
“loose,” free from, without, untrue, lacking; b. lose, loss, 
from Old English los, loss; c. loose, from Old Norse lauss, 

louss, loose; d. loess, from German dialectal losch, loose, a-d 
all from Germanic Hausaz. 3. leister, from Old Norse Ijdsta, 

to strike, perhaps from Germanic Heustan. 


leb-1 lino- 

II. Basic form Heu-. 1. lag 2 probably from a source akin to 
Swedish lagg, barrel stave (< “split piece of wood”), from Ger¬ 
manic Hawwd. 2. Zero-grade form Hu-, a. lyo-, lysis, lyso-, 

-LYTE, LYTIC, -LYTIC; ANALYSIS, CATALYSIS, DIALYSIS, LYASE, 

palsy, paralysis, tachylyte, from Greek liiein, to loosen, 
release, untie; b. lues, from Latin lues, plague, pestilence (< 
“dissolution, putrefaction”); c. prefixed form *se-lu- (se-, apart; 
see s(w)e-). SOLUBLE, SOLUTE, SOLVE; ABSOLUTE, ABSOLVE, 
ASSOIL, CONSOLUTE, DISSOLVE, RESOLUTE, RESOLVE, from 
Latin solvere, to loosen, untie. [Pokorny 2. leu- 681.] 

leubh- To care, desire; love. 

A Derivatives include livelong, belief, libido. 

I. Suffixed form Heubh-o-. lief; leman, livelong, from Old 
English leof, dear, beloved, from Germanic Heubaz. 

II. O-grade form Houbh-. la. leave 2 , from Old English 
leaf, permission (< “pleasure, approval”); b. furlough, from 
Middle Dutch verlof, leave, permission (ver-, intensive prefix, 
from Germanic *fer-, see per 1 ); c. belief, from Old English 
geleafa, belief, faith, from Germanic *galaubo ( *ga -, intensive 
prefix; see kom). a-c all from Germanic Haubd. 2. believe, 
from Old English gelefan, belefan, to believe, trust (be-, about; 
see ambhi). from Germanic *galaubjan, “to hold dear,” esteem, 
trust (*ga-, intensive prefix; see kom). 

III. Zero-grade form Hubh-. 1. Suffixed form Hubh-a-. love, 
from Old English /m/m, love, from Germanic Hubo. 2. Suffixed 
(stative) form Hubh-e-. quodlibet, from Latin libere, to be 
dear, be pleasing. 3. libido, from Latin libido, pleasure, desire. 
[Pokorny leubh- 683.] 

leudh- To mount up, grow. Oldest form *hfleudh-. 1. Basic 
form Heudh-. landsleit, from Old High German Hut, person, 
people, from Germanic Hiud-i-. 2. Suffixed form Heudh-ero-. 
liberal, liberate, libero, libertine, liberty, livery; de¬ 
liver, from Latin liber, free (the precise semantic development 
is obscure). [Pokorny 1. leudh- 684.] 

leu(a)- To wash. Oldest form *leu(h 3 )-. 1. Suffixed form 
Hou-kd-. lye, from Old English leag, lye, from Germanic 
Haugo. 2. Suffixed form Hou-tro-. a. lather, from Old Eng¬ 
lish lethran, lithran, to lather; b. lutefisk, from Old Norse 
laudhr, soap, foam. 3. Variant form Haw-, a. loment, lotion; 

ABLUTION, ALLUVION, COLLUVIUM, DELUGE, DILUTE, ELUENT, 

elute, eluvium, from Latin lavere, to wash (in compounds, 
-luere)-, b. form Haw-a-. launder, lavabo, lavage, lavatory, 
lave, lavish, from Latin lavdre, to wash; c. latrine, from 
Latin lavatrina, latrina, a bath, privy. 4. O-grade form Hou-. 
pyrolusite, from Greek louein, to wash. [Pokorny lou- 692.] 

leugh- To tell a lie. la. warlock, from Old English leogan, 
to lie; b. belie, from Old English beleogan, to deceive (be-, 
about; see ambhi). Both a and b from Germanic Heugan. 2. 
lie 2 , from Old English lyge, a lie, falsehood, from Germanic 
Hugiz. [Pokorny 1. leugh- 686.] 

leuk- Light, brightness. 

A Derivatives include light 1 , illuminate, lunatic, lucid, lynx. 

I. Basic form Heuk-. 1 . Suffixed form Heuk-to-. a. light 1 , 
from Old English leoht, liht, light; b. lightning, from Old 
English lihtan, to shine, from Germanic Heuht-jan, to make 
light. Both a and b from Germanic Heuhtam. 2. Basic form 
Heuk-. luculent, lux; Lucifer, luciferin, from Latin lux, 
light. 3. Suffixed form Heuk-smen-. limbers, limn, lumen, 

LUMINARY, LUMINOUS; ILLUMINATE, PHILLUMENIST, from 
Latin lumen, light, opening. 4. Suffixed form Heuk-sna-. 
Luna, lunar, lunate, lunatic, lune, lunula; mezzaluna, 
sublunary, from Latin lima, moon. 5. Suffixed form Heuk- 
stro-. a. luster, lustrum, from Latin lustrum, purification; 
b. illustrate, from Latin lustrare, to purify, illuminate. 6. 
Suffixed form Heuko-dhro-. lucubrate; elucubration, from 
Latin lucubrare, to work by lamplight. 7. Suffixed form Heuk- 
o-. leuko-; melaleuca, from Greek leukos, clear, white. 8. 
Suffixed form *leuk-os-, *leuk-es-. risk, perhaps from Old Ira¬ 
nian *raudah-, day (Old Persian raudah-). 

II. O-grade form Houk-. 1. Suffixed form Houk-o-. a. lea, 
from Old English leah, meadow (< “place where light shines”), 
from Germanic Hauhaz\ b. levin, from Middle English levin, 
lightning, from Germanic Hauh-ubni-. 2. Suffixed (iterative) 
form Houk-eyo-. lucent, lucid; elucidate, noctiluca, pel¬ 
lucid, relucent, translucent, from Latin liicere, to shine. 

III. Zero-grade form Huk-. 1. Suffixed form Huk-sno-. link 2 , 
lychnis, from Greek lukhnos, lamp. 2. Attributed by some 
to this root (but more likely of obscure origin) is Greek lunx, 
lynx (as if from its shining eyes) lynx, ounce 2 [Pokorny leuk- 
687.] 

[Ilk- Body, form; like, same. Germanic root. 

A Derivatives include alike, each, frolic. 

1. lych-gate, from Old English lie, form, body. 2. -ly 1 , 
-ly 2 , from Old English -lie, having the form of. 3a. alike, 
like 2 , likely, from Old English gelic, similar, and Old Norse 
(g)likr, like, both from Germanic *galikaz\ b. each; every, 
from Old English ale, each, from Germanic phrase *aiwo 
galikaz, “ever alike” (*aiwo, *aiwi, ever; see aiw-). 4. Germanic 
compound Hs-lik- (see i-). 5. alike, from Old English onlic, 
from Germanic *ana-likaz. 6. frolic, from Middle Dutch - lijc , 
-like. 7. like 1 , from Old English lician, to please, from Ger¬ 
manic Hikjan. 8. Germanic compound *hwa-lik- (see k w o-). 
[Pokorny 2. ISig- 667.]] 

lino- Flax. 1. Form Hino-. linoleic acid, from Greek linon, 
flax. 2. Form Hino-. leno, line 1 , line 2 , lineage, linen, linge¬ 
rie, LINNET, LINT; ALIGN, CRINOLINE, LINEA ASPERA, LINSEED, 

from Latin linum, flax, linen, thread. [Pokorny li-no- 691.] 
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lus- Louse, louse, from Old English lus, louse, from Ger¬ 
manic *lits-. [Pokorny lus- 692.] 

ma- 1 Good; with derivatives meaning “occurring at a good 
moment, timely, seasonable, early.” Oldest form *meh 2 -, col¬ 
ored to *mah 2 -, becoming *ma-. 1. Suffixed form *ma-tu-. a. 
Further suffixed form *ma-tu-ro-. mature; immature, prema¬ 
ture, from Latin maturus, seasonable, ripe, mature; b. further 
suffixed form *ma-tu-to-. matinee, matins, matutinal, from 
Latin Matuta, name of the goddess of dawn. 2. Suffixed form 
*ma-ni-. a. manana, from Latin mane, (in) the morning; b. 
manes, from Latin manis, manus, good. [Pokorny 2. ma- 693.] 

ma- 2 Mother. A linguistic near-universal found in many of 
the world’s languages, often in reduplicated form. 1. mamma 2 , 
mammal, mammilla, mamoncillo, from Latin mamma, 
breast. 2. Probably from this root is Greek Maia, “good 
mother” (respectful form of address to old women), also nurse 
Maia, maieutic; maiasaura. 3. mama, more recently formed 
in the same way. [Pokorny 3. ma 694.] 

mag- Also mak-. To knead, fashion, fit. Oldest forms *mag-, 
*mak-, becoming *mag-, *mak- in centum languages. 

A Derivatives include make, mason, mingle, magma, mass. 
la. (i) make, from Old English macian, to make; (ii) mason, 
from Old French masson, mason; (iii) maquillage, from 
Middle Dutch maken, to make, (i)-(iii) all from Germanic verb 
*makdn, to fashion, fit; b. match 1 , from Old English gemcec- 
ca, mate, spouse, from Germanic compound noun *ga-mak- 
(j)dn-, “one who is fitted with (another)” (*ga-, with, together; 
see kom). Both a and b from Germanic *mak-. 2a. mingle, 
from Old English mengan, to mix; b. among, mongrel, from 
Old English gemang, mixture, crowd (ge-, together; see kom). 
Both a and b from Germanic nasalized form *mangjan, to 
knead together. 3. Suffixed form *mak-yo-. magma, from 
Greek magma, unguent, from massein (aorist stem mag-), to 
knead. 4. Suffixed lengthened-grade form *mdg-ya-. mass; 
amass, from Greek maza, maza, a (kneaded) lump, barley 
cake. 5. Suffixed lengthened-grade form *mak-ero-. macer¬ 
ate, from Latin mdcerare, to tenderize, to soften (food) by 
steeping. [Pokorny mag- 696, 2. mak- 698, men(d)k- 730.] 

magh- To be able, have power. 

A Derivatives include dismay, might 1 , machine, magic. 

la. may 1 , from Old English magan, to be able; b. dismay, 
from Old French esmaier, to frighten. Both a and b from Ger¬ 
manic *magan, to be able. 2. might 1 , from Old English miht, 
power, from Germanic suffixed form *mah-ti-, power. 3. main, 
from Old English mcegen, power, from Germanic suffixed form 
*mag-inam, power. 4. Suffixed lengthened-grade form *mdgh- 
ana-, “that which enables.” machine, mechanic, mechanism, 
mechano-; deus ex machina, from Greek (Attic) mekhane, 
(Doric) mdkhana, device. 5. Possibly suffixed form *magh-u~. 
magic, magus, from Old Persian maguS, member of a priestly 
caste (< “mighty one”). [Pokorny magh- 695.] 

maghu- Young person of either sex. Suffixed form *magho- 
ti-. a. maid, maiden, from Old English mcegden, virgin; b. 
matjes herring, from Dutch maagd, maid. Both a and b from 
Germanic *magadi-, with diminutive *magadin-. [Pokorny 
maghos 696.] 

mak- Long, thin. Oldest form *meh 2 k-, colored to *mah 2 k-, 
becoming *mak in satem languages and *mak- in centum 
languages. 1. Zero-grade form *mok- becoming *mak-. a. 

(i) meager, from Latin macer, thin; (ii) macro-, macron; 
amphimacer, from Greek makros, long, large. Both (i) and 

(ii) from suffixed form *mak-ro-; b. emaciate, from Latin 
macidre, to make thin, from suffixed form *tnak-ye-. 2. Suf¬ 
fixed full-grade form *mak-es-. mecopteran, Paramecium, 
from Greek mekos, length. [Pokorny mak- 699.] 

man- 1 Also mon-. Man. 1. Extended forms *mattu-, 
*manw-. a. man; leman, Norman 1 , from Old English 
man(n) (plural menu), man; b. fugleman, landsman 2 , from 
Old High German man, man; c. manikin, mannequin, from 
Middle Dutch man, man; d. yeoman, perhaps from Old Fri¬ 
sian man, man; e. Norman 1 , ombudsman, from Old Norse 
madhr, mannr, man; f. Alemanni possibly from Germanic 
*Ala-manniz, tribal name (< “all men”: *ala-, all; see al- 3 ). a-f 
all from Germanic *manna- (plural *manniz ); g. Manu, from 
Sanskrit manuh, man, from Indo-Iranian *manu-. 2. mensch, 
from Old High German mennisco, human, from Germanic ad¬ 
jective *manniska-, human, from *manna- (see 1). 3. muzhik, 
from Russian muzh, man, male, from Slavic suffixed form 
*mon-gyo-. [Pokorny manu-s 700.] 

man- 2 Hand. 

A Derivatives include manacle, maneuver, manure. 

la. manacle, manage, manege, manner, manual, manu¬ 
brium, manus; amanuensis, maintain, maneuver, mani¬ 
cotti, MANICURE, MANIFEST, MANSUETUDE, MANUFACTURE, 
MANUMIT, MANURE, MANUSCRIPT, MASTIFF, MORTMAIN, 

quadrumanous, from Latin manus, hand; b. maniple, ma¬ 
nipulation, from Latin manipulus, handful (- pulus, perhaps 
-ful; see pela- 1 ). 2. Suffixed form *man-ko-, maimed in the 
hand, manque from Latin mancus, maimed, defective. 3. 
emancipate, from Latin compound manceps, “he who takes by 
the hand,” purchaser {-ceps, agential suffix, “taker”; see kap-j. 

4. mandamus, mandate, Maundy Thursday; command, 

COMMANDO, COMMEND, COUNTERMAND, DEMAND, RECOM¬ 
MEND, remand, from Latin compound mandare, “to put 
into someone’s hand,” entrust, order (- dere, to put; see dhe-). 
[Pokorny ma-r 740.] 


marko- Horse. 1. marshal, from Old French mareschal, 
from Frankish *marha-skalkaz, horse-servant ( *skalkaz, ser¬ 
vant). 2. mare 1 , from Old English mere, miere, mare, from 
Germanic feminine *marhjdn-. [Pokorny marko- 700.] 

mater- Mother. Based ultimately on the baby-talk form 
ma- 2 , with the kinship term suffix *-ter-. 

A Derivatives include mother l , matrix, matter. 

la. mother 1 , from Old English modor, mother; b. mother 2 , 
from Middle Dutch moeder, mother. Both a and b from Ger¬ 
manic *mddar-. 2. alma mater, mater, maternal, mater¬ 
nity, MATRICULATE, MATRIX, MATRON; MADREPORE, MATRI¬ 
MONY, from Latin mater, mother. 3. metro-; metropolis, 
from Greek meter, mother. 4. material, matter, from Latin 
materies, materia, tree trunk (< “matrix,” the tree’s source of 
growth), hence hard timber used in carpentry, hence (by a 
caique on Greek hule, wood, matter) substance, stuff, matter. 5. 
Demeter, from Greek compound Demeter, name of the god¬ 
dess of produce, especially cereal crops (de-, possibly meaning 
“earth”). [Pokorny mater- 700.] 

me- 1 Oblique form of the personal pronoun of the first 
person singular. For the nominative see eg. 1. me, myself, 
from Old English mi (dative and accusative), from Germanic 
*mi-. 2. Possessive adjective *mei-no-. a. mine 2 , my, from Old 
English mm, my; b. Mynheer, from Middle Dutch mijn, my. 
Both a and b from Germanic *mtn-. 3. Possessive adjective 
*me-yo-. Madame, Monsieur, from Latin meus, mine. 4. 
Genitive form *me-wo. mavourneen, from Old Irish mo, my. 
[Pokorny 1. me- 702.] 

me- 2 In the middle of. 1. Suffixed form *me-dhi. midwife, 
from Old English mid, among, with, from Germanic *mid-. 2. 
Suffixed form *me-ta. meta-, from Greek meta, between, with, 
beside, after. [Pokorny 2. me- 702.] See also medhyo-. 

me- 1 Expressing certain qualities of mind. Oldest form 
*meh r . 1. Suffixed o-grade form *md-to-. a. mood 1 , from Old 
English mod, mind, disposition; b. gemutlich, gemutlich- 
keit, from Old High German muot, mind, spirit. Both a and 
b from Germanic *mdthaz. 2. Perhaps suffixed o-grade form 
*md-s-. moral, morale, mores, morose, from Latin mds, 
wont, humor, manner, custom. [Pokorny 5. me- 704.] 

me- 2 To measure. Oldest form *meh r . 

A Derivatives include piecemeal, immense, meter 1 , geometry, 
moon, semester. 

I. Basic form me-. 1. Suffixed form *me-lo-. meal 2 ; piece¬ 
meal, from Old English mcel, “measure, mark, appointed time, 
time for eating, meal,” from Germanic *melaz. 2. Suffixed 
form *me-ti-. a. measure, mensural; commensurate, di¬ 
mension, immense, from Latin metiri, to measure; b. Metis, 
from Greek metis, wisdom, skill. 3. Possibly Greek metron, 
measure, rule, length, proportion, poetic meter (but referred 
by some to med-). meter 1 , meter 2 , meter 3 , -meter, metri¬ 
cal, -metry; diameter, gematria, geometry, isometric, 
metrology, metronome, symmetry 4. Reduplicated zero- 
grade form *mi-md-. mahout, maund, from Sanskrit mimite, 
he measures. 

II. Extended and suffixed forms *men-, *men-en-, *men-dt-, 
*men-s-, moon, month (an ancient and universal unit of time 
measured by the moon). 1 . moon; Monday, from Old English 
rnona, moon, from Germanic *tnenon-. 2. month, from Old 
English monath, month, from Germanic *menoth-. 3. meno-; 

AMENORRHEA, CATAMENIA, DYSMENORRHEA, EMMENAGOGUE, 

menarche, meniscus, menopause, from Greek men, mine, 
month. 4. menses, menstrual, menstruate; bimestrial, 
semester, trimester, from Latin mensis, month. [Pokorny 3. 
me- 703, menot 731.] 

me- 3 Big. Oldest form *meh r . 1. Suffixed (comparative) 
form *me-is-. more, from Old English tndra, greater, and mare 
(adverb), more, from Germanic *maizdn-. 2. Suffixed (super¬ 
lative) form *me-isto-. most, from Old English mcest, most, 
from Germanic *maista-. 3. Suffixed form *me-ro-, *me-ri-. 
Marchen, from Old High German mari, news, narration. 4. 
Suffixed o-grade form *md-ro-. claymore, from Gaelic mor, 
big, great. [Pokorny 4. me- 704.] 

me- 4 * To cut down grass or grain with a sickle or scythe. 
Oldest form *meh r . 1. mow 2 , from Old English mawan, to 
mow, from Germanic *me-. 2. Suffixed form *me-ti-. after- 
math, from Old English mceth, a mowing, a mown crop, from 
Germanic *mediz. 3. Suffixed form *me-twd-, a mown field. 
mead 2 , meadow, from Old English meed, meadow, from Ger ¬ 
manic *medwo. [Pokorny 2. me- 703 .] 

med- To take appropriate measures. 

A Derivatives include medicine, modest, modern, commodity, 
empty. 

la. mete 1 , from Old English metan, to measure (out), from 
Germanic *metan; b. meet 2 , from Old English genuete, “com¬ 
mensurate,” fit (ge-, with; see kom). from Germanic derivative 

*mcetd, measure. 2a. medical, medicate, medicine, medico; 
metheglin, remedy, from Latin mederi, to look after, heal, 
cure; b. meditate, from Latin meditari, to think about, 
consider, reflect. 3. Suffixed form *med-es-. a. modest; im¬ 
modest, from Latin modestus, “keeping to the appropriate 
measure,” moderate; b. moderate; immoderate, from Latin 
moderari, “to keep within measure,” to moderate, control. Both 
a and b from Latin *tnodes-, replacing *medes- by influence 
of modus (see 5 below). 4. Medusa, from Greek medein, to 
rule (feminine participle medousa < *med-ont-ya). 5. Suffixed 
o-grade form *mod-o-. modal, mode, model, modern, modi¬ 
cum, MODIFY, MODULATE, MODULE, MODULUS, MOLD 1 , MOOD 2 , 


MOULAGE; ACCOMMODATE, COMMODE, COMMODIOUS, COM¬ 
MODITY, from Latin modus, measure, size, limit, manner, har¬ 
mony, melody. 6. Suffixed o-grade form *mod-yo-. modiolus, 
mutchkin, from Latin modius, a measure of grain. 7. Possibly 
lengthened o-grade form *mdd-. a. mote 2 , must 1 , from Old 
English mdtan, to have occasion, to be permitted or obliged; 
b. empty, from Old English <emetta, rest, leisure, from Ger¬ 
manic compound * e-mot-ja- (prefix *e-, meaning uncertain, 
from Indo-European *e, *6, to). Both a and b from Germanic 
*mdt-, ability, leisure. [Pokorny 1. med- 705.] 

medhu- Honey; also mead. 1. mead 1 , from Old English 
meodu, mead, from Germanic *medu. 2. amethyst, methyl¬ 
ene, from Greek methu, wine. [Pokorny midhu- 707.] 

medhyo- Middle. 

A Derivatives include middle, medieval, meridian. 
la. mid 1 , midst; amid, from Old English tnidd(e), middle; b. 
middle, from Old English middel, middle, from West German¬ 
ic diminutive form *middila-\ C. Midgard, from Old Norse 
Midhgardhr, Midgard, from Germanic compound *midja- 
gardaz, “middle zone,” name of the earth conceived as an 
intermediate zone lying between heaven and hell ( *gardaz, 
enclosure, yard; see gher- 1 ). a-c all from Germanic *midja-. 

2 . MEAN 3 , MEDAL, MEDIAL, MEDIAN, MEDIASTINUM, MEDI¬ 
ATE, MEDIUM, MEZZALUNA, MEZZANINE, MEZZOTINT, MIZZEN, 
MOIETY, MULLION; INTERMEDIATE, MEDIEVAL, MEDIOCRE, 

mediterranean, meridian, milieu, from Latin medius, 
middle, half. 3. meso-, from Greek mesos, middle. 4. minge, 
from Romani mindz, vagina, possibly from Armenian me] 
(stem mi)-), middle. [Pokorny medhi- 706.] See also me- 2 . 

meg- Great. Oldest form *meg-, becoming *meg- in centum 
languages. 

A Derivatives include much, magnate, mayor, maestro, mahara¬ 
jah. 

la. mickle, much, from Old English micel, mycel, great; 
b. mickle, from Old Norse mikill. Both a and b from Ger¬ 
manic suffixed form *mik-ila-. 2. Suffixed form *mag-no-. 

MAGNATE, MAGNITUDE, MAGNUM; MAGNANIMOUS, MAGNIFIC, 
MAGNIFICENT, MAGNIFICO, MAGNIFY, MAGNILOQUENT, from 

Latin magnus, great. 3. Suffixed (comparative) form *mag- 
yos-. a. MAJOR, MAJOR-DOMO, MAJORITY, MAJUSCULE, MAYOR, 

from Latin maior, greater; b. maestoso, majesty, from 
Latin maiestas, greatness, authority; c. maestro, magiste¬ 
rial, MAGISTRAL, MAGISTRATE, MASTER, MlSTER, MISTRAL, 

mistress, from Latin magister, master, high official (< “he 
who is greater”). 4. Suffixed (superlative) form *mag-samo-. 
maxim, maximum, from Latin maximus, greatest. 5. Suffixed 
(feminine) form *mag-ya-, “she who is great.” may 2 , May, from 
Latin Maia, name of a goddess. 6. Suffixed form *meg-d-(l-). 
mega-, megalo-; acromegaly, omega, from Greek megas 
(stem megal-), great. 7. Suffixed (superlative) form meg-(o)- 
isto-. Almagest, Hermes Trismegistus, from Greek megistos, 
greatest. 8 . Variant form *megh- (< *meg-d-) Mahabharata, 

MAHARAJA, MAHARANI, MAHARISHI, MAHATMA, MAHAYANA, 

mahout, from Sanskrit maha-, mahat-, great. [Pokorny 
meg(h)- 708.] 

mei- 1 To change, go, move; with derivatives referring to the 
exchange of goods and services within a society as regulated 
by custom or law. 

A Derivatives include mad, molt, mutate, mistake, communism, 
amoeba, migrate. 

1 . meatus; conge, irremeable, permeate, from Latin meare, 
to go, pass. 2. Suffixed o-grade form *moi-to-. a. mad, from Old 
English *gemcedan, to make insane or foolish, from Germanic 
*ga-maid-jan, denominative from *ga-maid-az, “changed (for 
the worse),” abnormal (*ga-, intensive prefix; see kom); b. 

MEW 1 , MOLT, MUTATE; COMMUTE, PERMUTE, REMUDA, TRANS¬ 
MUTE, from Latin mutare, to change; c. mutual, from Latin 
miituus, “done in exchange,” borrowed, reciprocal, mutual. 3. 
Suffixed zero-grade form *mi-ta-. azimuth, zenith, from 
Latin semita, sidetrack, side path (< “thing going off to the 
side”; se-, apart; see s(w)e-). 4. Suffixed zero-grade form *mi- 
tro-. a. Mitra, from Sanskrit mitrah, friend, friendship; b. 
Mithras, from Avestan and Old Persian mithra-, contract. 
Both a and b from Indo-Iranian *mitra-, friend(ship), con¬ 
tract, god of the contract. 5. Suffixed extended zero-grade form 
*mit-to-. a. mis- 1 , from Old English mis-, mis-, and Old French 
mes- (from Frankish *miss-)-, b. amiss, mistake, from Old 
Norse mis(s), mis(s)-, miss, mis-; C. miss 1 , from Old English 
missan, to miss, from Germanic *missjan, to go wrong, a-c all 
from Germanic *missa-, “in a changed manner,” abnormally, 
wrongly. 6. Suffixed o-grade form *moi-n- in compound adjec¬ 
tive *ko-moin-i-, “held in common” ( *ko-, together; see kom). 

a. mean 2 , demean 2 , from Old English gemcene, common, 
public, general, from Germanic *gamainiz; b. common, com¬ 
mune 1 , commune 2 , communicate, communism; excommu¬ 
nicate, incommunicado, from Latin communis, common, 
public, general. 7. Suffixed o-grade form *moi-n-es-. a. 
municipal, munificent, remunerate, from Latin miinus, 
“service performed for the community,” duty, work, “public 
spectacle paid for by a magistrate,” gift; b. immune, from Latin 
immunis, exempt from public service (in-, negative prefix; see 
ne). 8. Possible extended form *(d)meig w - (but more likely a 
separate root), a. amoeba, from Greek ameibein, to change; 

b. migrate; emigrate, from Latin migrare, to change one’s 
place of living. [Pokorny 2. mei-, 3. mei- 710, mei-gy- 713, 2. 
mei-t(h)- 715.] 

mei- 2 Small. 

A Derivatives include menu, mince, minestrone, minister. 
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1 . meiofauna, meiosis; Miocene, from Greek meioti, less, 
lesser, from extended variant *mein-. 2. Zero-grade compound¬ 
ed suffixed form *ne-mi-s (see ne). 3. Suffixed zero-grade form 
*mi-nu-. a. menu, mince, minuend, minuet, minute 2 , minu¬ 
tiae, comminute, diminish, from Latin minuere, to reduce, 
diminish; b. minor, minus; minuscule, from Latin minor 
(influenced by the comparative suffix -or), less, lesser, smaller; 
c. further suffixed (superlative) form *minu-mo-. minim, mini¬ 
mum, from Latin minimus, least; d. minestrone, minister, 
ministry, mystery 2 , from Latin minister, an inferior, servant 
(formed after magister, master; see meg-); e. Menshevik, 
from Russian menshe, less. [Pokorny 5. mei- 711.] 

meigh- To urinate. Oldest form *meigh-, becoming *meigh- 
in centum languages, la. mist, from Old English mist, mist; 
b. mizzle 1 , from Middle English misellen, to drizzle, from a 
source perhaps akin to Dutch dialectal mieselen, to drizzle; C. 
missel thrush, mistletoe, from Old English mistel, mistle¬ 
toe, from Germanic diminutive form *mihst-ila -, mistletoe 
(which is propagated through the droppings of the missel 
thrush). a-C all from Germanic suffixed form *mih-stu-, urine, 
hence mist, fine rain. 2. Suffixed form *migh-tu-. micturate, 
from Latin micturire, to want to urinate (desiderative of meiere, 
to urinate). [Pokorny meigh- 713.] 

meik> Also meig-. To mix. Oldest forms *meik-, *meig-, 
becoming *meik-, *meig- in centum languages. 1. Zero-grade 
variant form *mig-. migmatite; amphimixis, apomixis, 
panmixia, from Greek mignunai, to mix, and noun mixis 
(< *mig-ti-), a mingling. 2. Suffixed zero-grade form *mik- 

Sk-. MEDDLE, MEDLEY, MELANGE, MELEE, MESCLUN, MESTIZO, 
MISCELLANEOUS, MISCIBLE, MIX, MIXTURE, MUSTANG; ADMIX, 
COMMIX, IMMIX, MISCEGENATION, PELL-MELL, PROMISCUOUS, 

from Latin miscere (past participle mixtus), to mix. 3. Pos¬ 
sibly Germanic *maisk- (phonological details unclear) mash, 
from Old English *mdsc, *macs, max-, mashed malt. [Pokorny 
mei-k- 714.] 

mei-no- Opinion, intention. 1. moan, from Old English 
*man, opinion, complaint, from Germanic *main-. 2. mean 1 ; 
bemoan, from Old English mcenan, to signify, tell, complain of, 
moan, from Germanic *mainjan. [Pokorny mei-no- 714.] 

me I- 1 Soft; with derivatives referring to soft or softened ma¬ 
terials of various kinds. 

I. Extended form *meld-. 1. melt, from Old English meltan, 
to melt, from Germanic *meltan. 2. Possibly Germanic 
*miltja-. milt, from Old English milte, spleen, and Middle 
Dutch milte, milt. 3. Possibly Germanic *malta-. malt, from 
Old English mealt, malt. 4. Suffixed variant form *mled-sno-. 
blenny, from Greek blennos, slime, also a name for the blenny. 
5. Suffixed zero-grade form *mld-wi-. moil, mojito, mollify, 
mollusk, mouill£; emollient, from Latin mollis, soft. 6. Pos¬ 
sibly nasalized variant form *mlad-. bland, blandish, from 
Latin blandus, smooth, caressing, flattering, soft-spoken. 

II. Variant form *smeld-. a. smelt 1 , from Middle Dutch or 
Middle Low German smelten, to smelt; b. schmaltz, from 
Old High German smalz, animal fat; c. smalt, from Italian 
smalto, enamel, glaze; d. enamel, from Old French esmail, 
enamel, a-d all from Germanic *smelt-\ e. smelt 2 , from Old 
English smelt, smylt , a marine fish, smelt, perhaps from Ger¬ 
manic *smelt-. 

III. Extended form *tneldh-. 1. mild, from Old English 
milde, mild, from Germanic *mildja-. 2. Possibly Greek 
maltha, a mixture of wax and pitch maltha 

IV. Suffixed form *mel-sko-. mulch, from Old English mel(i) 
sc, mylsc, mild, mellow, from Germanic *mil-sk-. 

V. Extended form bonanza, chondromalacia, 

malacology, osteomalacia, from Greek malakos, soft. 

VI. Possibly Celtic *molto-, sheep, mutton, from Old 
French moton, sheep. 

VII. Possibly suffixed zero-grade form *(d)ml-u-. am- 
blygonite, amblyopia, from Greek amblus, blunt, dull, dim. 
[Pokorny 1. mel- 716.] 

mel- 2 Strong, great. 1. Suffixed (comparative) form *mel- 
yos-. ameliorate, meliorate, meliorism, from Latin melior, 
better. 2. Suffixed zero-grade form *m\-to-. molto, mucho, 
multi-, multitude, from Latin multus, much, many. [Pokorny 
4. mel- 720.] 

mel- 3 False, bad, wrong. 1. mal-, malice, malign; dismal, 

MALADY, MALARIA, MALEDICT, MALEFACTOR, MALEFIC, 
MALENTENDU, malevolence, malison, malversation, 
from Latin malus, bad, and male, ill (> malignus, harmful). 2. 
Perhaps suffixed zero-grade form *ml-s-. blame, blaspheme, 
from Greek blasphemos, blasphemous, perhaps from *m\s-bhd- 
mo-, “speaking evil” (*bha-, to speak; see bha- 2 ). 3. Suffixed 
form *mel-yo-. markhor, from Avestan mairiia-, treacherous. 
[Pokorny 2. mel- 719, melo- 724.] 

mela- Also mel-. To crush, grind; with derivatives referring 
to various ground or crumbling substances (such as flour) and 
to instruments for grinding or crushing (such as millstones). 
Oldest form *melh 2 -. 1. O-grade form *mol-. maelstrom, 
from Middle Dutch malen, to whirl, from Germanic *mal-. 2. 
Full-grade form *mel-. meal 1 , from Old English melu , flour, 
meal, from Germanic suffixed form *mel-wa-. 3. Zero-grade 
form *mj-. mold 3 , molder, from Old English molde, soil, from 
Germanic suffixed form *mul-dd. 4. Full-grade form *mel-. a. 

MEUNIERE, MILL 1 , MOLA 2 , MOLAR 2 , MOLE 4 , MOULIN; EMOLU¬ 
MENT, immolate, ormolu, from Latin molere, to grind (grain), 
and its derivative mola, a millstone, mill, coarse meal custom¬ 
arily sprinkled on sacrificial animals; b. possible suffixed form 


*mel-iyo-. mealie, miliary, milium, millet; gromwell, from 
Latin milium, millet. 5. Suffixed variant form *mal-ni-. mal¬ 
leable, malleolus, mallet, malleus, maul; pall-mall, 
from Latin malleus, hammer, mallet. 6. Zero-grade form *m\-. 
amylum, mylonite, from Greek mule, mulos, millstone, mill. 

7. Possibly extended form *mli~. blini, blintz, from Old Rus¬ 
sian blinu, pancake. [Pokorny 1. mel- 716.] 

meig- To rub off; also to milk. Oldest form *h 2 melg-, becom¬ 
ing *h 2 melg- in centum languages. 

I. 1. Zero-grade form *mlg-. emulsion, from Latin mulgere, 
to milk. 2. Full-grade form *melg-. a. milk, from Old English 
meolc, mile; b. milch, from Old English -milce, milch, from 
Germanic suffixed form *meluk-ja-, giving milk; C. milchig, 
from Old High German miluh, milk. a-C all from Germanic 
*melkan, to milk, contaminated with an unrelated noun for 
milk, cognate with the Greek and Latin forms given in II below, 
to form the blend *meluk-. 

II. Included here to mark the unexplained fact that no 
common Indo-European noun for milk can be reconstructed 
is another root *g(a)lag-, *g(a)lakt-, milk, found only in the 
following: 1 . galactic, galacto-, galaxy; agalactia, po¬ 
lygala, from Greek gala (stem galakt-), milk. 2. lactate 1 , 

LACTATE 2 , LACTEAL, LACTESCENT, LACTO-, LATTE, LETTUCE; 

arroz con leche, dulce de leche, from Latin lac, milk. 3. 
The blended Germanic form cited in I. 2. above. [Pokorny 
mSlg- 722, glag- 400.] 

mel it- Honey. 1. hydromel, marmalade, melilot, mem- 
brillo, oenomel, from Greek meli, honey. 2a. melliferous, 
mellifluous, molasses, from Latin mel (stem mell-), honey, 
from *meld-, syncopated from *melid -; b. suffixed zero-grade 
form *m\d-to-, “honied.” mousse, from Latin mulsus, honey- 
sweet. 3. mildew, from Old English mildeaw, honeydew, 
nectar, from Germanic compound *melith-dauwaz, honeydew 
(a substance secreted by aphids on leaves; it was formerly imag¬ 
ined to be distilled from the air like dew; *dauwaz, dew; see 
dheu- 1 .) from *melith-. [Pokorny rneli-t 723.] 

men- 1 To think; with derivatives referring to various quali¬ 
ties and states of mind and thought. 

A Derivatives include mind, mention, automatic, mania, money, 
monster, mosaic, music, amnesia. 

I. Zero-grade form *mn-. 1. Suffixed form *mn-ti-. a. mind, 
from Old English gemynd, memory, mind, from Germanic 
*ga-mundi- (*ga -, collective prefix; see kom); b. mental 1 ; 
ament 2 , dement, from Latin mens (stem ment-), mind; C. 
mention, from Latin mentid, remembrance, mention. 2. Suf¬ 
fixed form *mn-to-. automatic, from Greek -matos, “willing.” 

3. Suffixed form *mn-yo-. a. maenad, from Greek mainesthai, 
to be mad; b. Ahriman, from Avestan mainiius, spirit. 4a. 
mania, maniac, manic, from Greek mania, madness; b. bal¬ 
letomane, from Greek -manes, ardent admirer. 

II. Full-grade form *men-. 1. Suffixed form *men-ti-. a. min¬ 
nesinger, from Old High German minna, love; b. minikin, 
from Middle Dutch minne, love. Both a and b from Germanic 
*minthjo. 2a. memento, from Latin reduplicated form memi- 
nisse, to remember; b. comment, from Latin comminisci, to 
contrive by thought (com-, intensive prefix; see kom); C. remi¬ 
niscent, from Latin reminiset, to recall, recollect (re-, again, 
back; see re-); d. possibly Latin Minerva, name of the god¬ 
dess of wisdom Minerva. 3a. mentor, from Greek Mentor, 
Mentor, mans name (probably meaning “adviser”); b. -mancy, 
mantic, mantis, from Greek mantis, seer (vocalism obscure). 

4. mandarin, mantra, from Sanskrit mantrah, counsel, 
prayer, hymn. 5. Suffixed form men-es-. Eumenides, from 
Greek menos, spirit. 

III. O-grade form *mon-. 1. Suffixed (causative) form *mon- 
eyo-. MONISH, MONITION, MONITOR, MONSTER, MONUMENT, 

muster; admonish, demonstrate, premonition, summon, 
from Latin monere, to remind, warn, advise. 2. Suffixed o- 
grade form *mon-twa. mosaic, Muse, museum, music, from 
Greek Mousa, a Muse. 

IV. Extended form *mna-, contracted from *mnaz-. 1. am¬ 
nesia, amnesty, anamnesis, from Greek reduplicated form 
mimneskeiti, to remember. 2. mnemonic, from Greek mnemon, 
mindful. 3. Mnemosyne, from Greek mneme, memory. 

V. Indo-European verb phrase *mens dhe-, “to set mind” 
(*dhe-, to put; see dhe-) underlying compound noun *mtjs- 
dhe-. Ahura Mazda, Mazdaism, Ormazd, from Avestan 
mazda-, wise. [Pokorny 3. men- 726, mendh- 730.] 

men- 2 To project. 

A Derivatives include mouth, menace, mountain. 

1. Suffixed zero-grade form *mn-to- in a western Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean word for a projecting body part, variously “chin, jaw, 
mouth.” a. mouth, from Old English muth, mouth, from Ger¬ 
manic *munthaz; b. mental 2 , from Latin mentum, chin. 2. 

MENACE, MINACIOUS; AMENABLE, DEMEAN 1 , PROMENADE, from 

Latin minae, projecting points, threats. 3. eminent, imminent, 
prominent, promontory, from Latin -minere, to project, jut, 
threaten. 4. Suffixed o-grade form *mon-ti-. mons, Mon- 

TAGNARD, MONTANE, MONTE, MONTICULE, MOUNT 1 , MOUNT 2 , 

mountain; amount, ultramontane, from Latin mons (stem 
mont-), mountain. [Pokorny 1. men- 726, 2. menth- 732.] 

men- 3 To remain. Variant suffixed (stative) form *man-e-. 

MANOR, MANSE, MANSION, MENAGE; IMMANENT, PERMANENT, 

remain, from Latin manere, to remain. [Pokorny 5. men- 
729.] 

men- 4 Small, isolated. 1 . manometer, from Greek manos, 
rare, sparse. 2. Suffixed o-grade form *mon-wo-. monad, mon¬ 
astery, monk, mono-; pseudomonad, from Greek monos. 


meigh-1 mregh-u- 

alone, single, sole. 3. Possibly also suffixed form *men-i-, a 
small fish, minnow, from Middle English meneu, a small fish, 
from a source akin to Old English myne, mytnve, minnow. 
[Pokorny 4. men- 728, m e ni- 731.] 

mendh- To learn. Zero-grade form *mndh~. mathemati¬ 
cal, mathematics; chrestomathy, polymath, from Greek 
manthanein (aorist stem math-), to learn. [Pokorny mendh- 
730.] 

menegh- Copious, many, from Old English manig, mcenig, 
many, from Germanic *managa-. [Pokorny men(e)gh- 730.] 

mer- To rub away, harm. 

A Derivatives include nightmare, morsel, morbid, mortal, mort¬ 
gage, ambrosia. 

I. 1. nightmare, from Old English mare, mcere, goblin, 
incubus, from Germanic *maron-, goblin. 2. marasmus; 
amaranth, from Greek marainein, to waste away, wither. 3. 
Perhaps suffixed o-grade form *mor-i- in Old Irish fomoire, 
fomoir, Fomorian, perhaps from earlier *wo-mor-i-, sinister 
supernatural being (*wo- under; < *upo-; see upo): Fomorian 

4. Probably suffixed zero-grade form *m[-to-, “ground down.” 
mortar, from Latin mortarium, mortar. 5. Possibly extended 
root *merd-. mordacious, mordant, mordent, morsel; 
premorse, remorse, from Latin mordere, to bite. 6. Possibly 
suffixed form *mor-bho-. morbid, from Latin morbus, disease 
(but this is more likely of unknown origin). 

II. Possibly the same root is *mer-, “to die,” with derivatives 
referring to death and to human beings as subject to death. 1. 
Zero-grade form *mr-. a. Suffixed form *mx-tro-. murder, 
from Old English morthor, murder, from Germanic suffixed 
form *mur-thra~; b. suffixed form *mr-ti-. mort 1 , mortal; 
amortize, mortify, postmortem, from Latin mors (stem 
mort-), death; c. suffixed form *mr-yo-. moribund, mort¬ 
gage, mortmain, mortuary, murrain, from Latin mori, 
to die, with irregular past participle mortuus (< *m[-two-), 
replacing older *mr-to- (for which see d); d. prefixed and 
suffixed form *n-m[-to-, “undying, immortal.” *$-, negative 
prefix; see ne.) (i) immortal, from Latin immortdlis; (ii) 
ambrosia, from Greek ambrotos, immortal, divine (a- + 
-mbrotos, brotos, mortal); (Hi) amrita, from Sanskrit amrtam, 
immortality (a- + mrta-, dead). 2. Suffixed o-grade form *mor- 
t-yo-. manticore, from Greek mantikhdras (corrupted from 
marti(o)khoras), manticore, probably from Iranian compound 
*martiya-khvara-, “man-eater” (*khvara-, eating; see swel-). 
from Old Persian martiya-, a mortal man. [Pokorny 4. mer-, 

5. mer- 735.] 

merg- Boundary, border. Oldest form *merg-, becoming 
*merg- in centum languages. 

A Derivatives include marquee, demarcation, margin. 
la. mark 1 , from Old English mearc, boundary, landmark, 
sign, trace; b. margrave, from Middle Dutch marc, border; 
c. march 2 , marquee, marquis, marquise, from Old French 
marc, marche, border country; d. marchese, marchioness, 
from Medieval Latin marca, boundary, border; e. demarca¬ 
tion, from Old Italian marcare, to mark out; f. mark 2 , from 
Old English marc, a mark of weight or money; g. markka, 
from Swedish mark, a mark of money; h. marka, from 
Middle High German marke, mark of money, a-h all from 
Germanic *mark~, boundary, border territory; also to mark 
out a boundary by walking around it (ceremonially “beating 
the bounds”); also a landmark, boundary marker, and a mark 
in general (and in particular a mark on a metal currency bar, 
hence a unit of currency); these various meanings are widely 
represented in Germanic descendants and in Romance bor¬ 
rowings. 2. LETTERS OF MARQUE, MARQUETRY; REMARK, from 
Old Norse merki, a mark, from Germanic *tnarkja-, mark, 
border. 3. marc, march 1 , from Frankish *markon, to mark 
out, from Germanic denominative verb *markon. 4. margin; 
emarginate, from Latin margo, border, edge. 5. Celtic variant 
form *mrog-, territory, land. Cymry, from Welsh Cymro, Wales, 
from British Celtic *kom-brogos, fellow countryman (*kom-, 
collective prefix; see kom). from *brogos, district. [Pokorny 
mereg- 738.] 

meu9- To push away, mob, mobile, moment, momentous, 
momentum, mosso, motif, motion, motive, motor, move, 
movement; commotion, emotion, promote, remote, 
remove, from Latin movere, to move. [Pokorny 2. meu- 743.] 

mizdho- Reward, meed, from Old English med, reward, 
compensation, meed, from West Germanic *medd-, from Ger¬ 
manic *mizdo. [Pokorny mizdho- 746.] 

mori- Body of water; lake (?), sea (?). la. mere 2 ; mermaid, 
from Old English mere, sea, lake, pond; b. marram grass, 
from a Scandinavian source akin to Old Norse marr, sea; c. 
meerschaum, from Old High German mari, sea; d. meer- 
kat, from Middle Dutch meer, sea. a-d all from Germanic 
*mari-. 2a. marsh, from Old English mersc, tnerisc, marsh; 
b. morass, from Old French maresc, mareis, marsh. Both a 
and b from Germanic *mariska-, water-logged land. 3. maar, 

MARE 2 , MARINARA, MARINE, MARITIME; BECHE-DE-MER, COR¬ 
MORANT, mariculture, ormer, ultramarine, from Latin 
mare, sea. [Pokorny mori 748.] 

mregh-u- Short. Oldest form *tnregh-u-, becoming *mregh- 
u- in centum languages. 

I. Suffixed form *mregh-wi-. brief, brumal; abbreviate, 
abridge, from Latin brevis, short. 

II. Zero-grade form *mighu-. la. merry, from Old English 
myrge, mirige, pleasant; b. mirth, from Old English myrgth, 
pleasure, joy, from Germanic *murgitho, pleasantness. Both a 
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mus-1 okto(u) 

and b from Germanic *murgja-, short, also pleasant, joyful. 

2. brachy-; amphibrach, tribrach, from Greek brakhus, 

short. 3. BRACE, BRACERO, BRACHIUM, BRASSARD, BRASSIERE, 
pretzel; abrachia, embrace, from Greek comparative 
brakhion , shorter, hence also “upper arm” (as opposed to the 
longer forearm). [Pokorny mreghu- 750.] 

mus- A mouse; also a muscle (from the resemblance of a 
flexing muscle to the movements of a mouse). 1. mouse, from 
Old English mus (plural mys), mouse, from Germanic *mus- 
(plural *musiz). 2. murine, muscle, mussel, mustelid, 
musteline, from Latin mus, mouse. 3. myelo-, myo-; epimy- 
sium, myosotis, mysticete, perimysium, syringomyelia, 
from Greek rniis , mouse, muscle. 4. Perhaps suffixed reduced 
form *mus-ko-. Muscadet, muscat, muscatel, musk, must 5 ; 
nutmeg, from Sanskrit muskah , testicle, scrotum (? < “little 
mouse”). [Pokorny mus 752.] 

nas- Nose. 1. nose, nuzzle; nostril, from Old English 
tiosu, nose, from Germanic zero-grade form *nusd. 2. ness, 
from Old English ncess, headland, from Germanic *nasja-. 

3. Lengthened-grade form *nds-. a. naris, from Latin naris , 
nostril; b. expressive form *ndss-. nasal, naso-; nasturtium, 
pince-nez, from Latin nasus, nose. 4. nark * 1 2 , from Romany 
nak, nose, from expressive Indo-Aryan form *nakka-. [Poko rny 
tias- 755, neu-ks- 7 68.] 

nau- Boat. Oldest form *neh 2 u-, colored to *nah 2 u-, becom¬ 
ing *nau- (before consonants) and *naw- (before vowels). 1. 
nacelle, naval, nave 1 , navicular, navigate, navy, from 
Latin navis, ship. 2. nausea, -naut, nautical, nautilus, 
noise; aeronaut, Argonaut, astronaut, cosmonaut, from 
Greek naus, ship, and nautes, sailor. [Pokorny 1. naus- 755.] 

ndher- Under, la. under, under-, from Old English under, 
under; b. U-boat, from Old High German untar , under. Both a 
and b from Germanic *under-. 2 . inferior, from Latin inferus, 
lower. 3. infernal, inferno, from Latin infernus , lower. 4. 
infra-, from Latin infra, below. [Pokorny tidhos 771.] 

ne Not. 

▲ Derivatives include naughty, never, nothing, annul, nice, an¬ 
nihilate, negligee, deny, renegade. 

la. HOBNOB, NAUGHT, NAUGHTY, NEITHER, NEVER, NILL, NO 1 , 

no 2 , none, nor 1 , not, nothing, from Old English ne, not, 
and nd, no; b. nay, from Old Norse ne, not; C. nix 2 , from Old 
High German ne, ni, not. a-C all from Germanic *ne-, *na-. 2. 

ANNUL, NEFARIOUS, NESCIENCE, NEUTER, NICE, NULL, NULLIFY, 

nullipara, from Latin ne-, not, and nullus, none (ne-, + ullus, 
any; see oi-no-). 3. nimiety, from Latin nimis, too much, ex¬ 
cessively, very (< *ne-mi-s, “not little”; *mi-, little; see mei- 2 ). 

4. nihilism, nihility, nil; annihilate, from Latin nihil, nil, 
nothing, contracted from nihilum, nothing (< *ne-hilum, “not a 
whit, nothing at all”; hilum, a thing, trifle; origin unknown). 5. 
non-; nonplus, nonsuit, from Latin non, not (< *ne-oinom, 
not one thing”; *oino-, one; see oi-no-). 6. nisi, from Latin 
nisi, unless (ni, not, from *nei + si, if; see swo-). 7a. neglect, 
negligee, negotiate, from Latin prefix neg-, not; b. negate; 
abnegate, deny, renegade, renege, from Latin negare, to 
deny. Both a and b from Italic *nek, not. 8. nepenthe, from 
Greek ne-, not. 9. Zero-grade combining form *n-. a. (i) un- 1 , 
from Old English un-, not; (ii) zugunruhe, from Old High 
German un-, not. Both (i) and (ii) from Germanic *un-; b. 
in- 1 , from Latin in-, not; c. a- 1 , an-, from Greek a-, an-, not; 
d. ahimsa, from Sanskrit a-, an-, not; e. compound *n-m[-to- 
(see mer-). [Pokorny 1. ne 756.] 

nebh- Cloud. 1. Suffixed form *tiebh-(e)lo-. a. Niflheim, 
from Old Norse nifl-, “mist” or “dark,” probably from German¬ 
ic *nibila-; b. Nibelung, from Old High German Nibulunc, 
Nibilung, from Germanic suffixed patronymic form *nibul-un- 
ga-, beside Old High German nebul, mist, fog, from Germanic 
*nebla-. 2. Suffixed form *nebh-eld-. a. nebula, nebulous, 
from Latin nebula, cloud; b. nepheline; nephelometer, 
from Greek nephele, cloud. 3. Suffixed form *nebh-es-. neph¬ 
ology, from Greek nephos, cloud. 4. Nasalized form *ne-m- 
bh-. nimbus, from Latin nimbus, rain, cloud, aura. [Pokorny 
2. (enebh-) 315.] 

ned- To bind, tie. 1. O-grade form *nod-. a. net 1 , from Old 
English net(t), a net, from Germanic *nati-; b. nettle, from 
Old English netel(e), netle, nettle, from Germanic *nat-ilo, a 
nettle (nettles or plants of closely related genera such as hemp 
were used as a source of fiber); c. ouch 2 , from Anglo-Nor¬ 
man nouch, brooch, from Germanic *nat-sk-. 2. Lengthened 
o-grade form *nodo-. node, nodule, nodus, noil, noose; 
denouement, from Latin nodus, a knot. 3. With re-formation 
of the root, nexus; adiponectin, adnexa, annex, connect, 
fibronectin, from Latin nectere (past participle nexus), to tie, 
bind, connect. [Pokorny 1. ned- 758.] 

nek- 1 Death. Oldest form *tiek-, becoming *nek- in centum 
languages. 

▲ Derivatives include nuisance, innocent, nectarine. 

1. internecine, pernicious, from Latin nex (stem nec-), 
death. 2. Suffixed (causative) o-grade form *nok-eyo-. nocebo, 

NOCENT, NOCUOUS, NUISANCE; INNOCENT, INNOCUOUS, from 
Latin nocere, to injure, harm. 3. Suffixed o-grade form *nok- 
s-. NOXIOUS; obnoxious, from Latin noxa, injury, hurt, 

damage entailing liability. 4. Suffixed full-grade form *nek-ro-. 

necro-, necrosis; necromancy, from Greek nekros, corpse. 

5. nectar, nectarine, from Greek nektar, the drink of the 
gods, “overcoming death” (*tar-, overcoming; see tera- 2 ). 
[Pokorny nek- 762.] 


nek- 2 To reach, attain. Oldest form *h 2 nek-. O-grade form 
*nok-. enough, from Old English genog, enough, from Ger¬ 
manic *gandga-, sufficient, from *ga-nah, “suffices” (*ga-, in¬ 
tensive prefix; see kom). [Pokorny enek- 316.] 

nek- 3 * 5 * To bring. Oldest form *fi / ne£-. Variant form *enk-. 1. 
oncogenesis, oncology, from Greek reduplicated enenkein, 
to carry (suppletive aorist of pherein, to carry; see bher- 1 ), 
with derived noun onkos, a burden, mass, hence a tumor 
(from suffixed o-grade *onk-o-; see 2 below). 2. Suffixed o- 
grade form *onk-o-, perhaps in Sanskrit amsah, part, portion: 
baisa, paisa, pice. 3. Compound root *bhrenk- (see bhe r- 1 ). 
[Pokorny enek- 316.] 

nek w -t- Night (perhaps originally “twilight, twilight of the 
morning and evening” as opposed to *kwsep-, “the dark of 
the night”). Probably from a verbal root *neg w -, to be dark, 
be night. O-grade form *nok w -t-. la. night; fortnight, 
from Old English niht, neaht, night; b. Kristallnacht, from 
Old High German naht, night. Both a and b from Germanic 
*naht-. 2 . nocti-, nocturn, nocturnal, equinox, from 
Latin nox (stem noct -), night. 3. noctuid, noctule, from 
Latin noctua, night owl. 4. Nix; nyctalopia, nyctinasty, 
from Greek nux (stem nukt-), night. 5. Perhaps zero-grade 
(orm*nk w -t-. actinium, actino-, from Greek aktis (stem 
aktin-), ray, traditionally taken as from *nk w -t-. (This deriva¬ 
tion is supported by the Sanskrit cognate aktuh, meaning both 
“ray” and “night,” but has recently been contested in favor of 
a derivation from ak-, “sharp,” the rays of the sun originally 
having been conceived of as a pointed weapon. If the oldest 
meaning of *nek w -t- is “twilight,” however, the traditional deri¬ 
vation of Greek aktis from nk w -t- can be upheld if the Greek 
word is considered to have originally referred to the rays of 
the sun seen in the morning and evening twilight.) 6. Suffixed 
plain verbal root *neg w -ro-. Negro, niello, nigella, nigres¬ 
cence, nigrosine; denigrate, film noir, Pinot Noir, from 
Latin niger, black. [Pokorny neh-(t-) 762.] 

nem- To assign, allot; also to take. 

▲ Derivatives include numb, nemesis, nomad. 
la. numb; benumb, from Old English niman, to take, seize; b. 
nimble, from Old English ncemel, quick to seize, and numol, 
quick at learning, seizing; c. nim, from Old High German 
n'eman, to take. a-C all from Germanic *nem-. 2. nemesis; 
economy, from Greek nemein, to allot. 3. Suffixed e-grade 
form *nom-os, *nom-es-. namaskar, namaste, from Sanskrit 
namah, namas-, obeisance. 4. O-grade form *nom-. a. nome, 
-nomy; anomie, antinomian, antinomy, astronomer, as¬ 
tronomy, AUTONOMOUS, CHIRONOMID, DEUTERONOMY, MET¬ 
RONOME, NOMOGRAPH, NOMOLOGY, NOMOTHETIC, NUMISMAT¬ 
IC, from Greek nomos, portion, usage, custom, law, division, 
district; b. noma, from Greek nome, pasturage, grazing, hence 
a spreading, a spreading ulcer; C. nomad, from Greek nomas, 
wandering in search of pasture; d. nummular, nummulite, 
from Greek nomimos, legal. 5. Perhaps suffixed o-grade form 
*nom-eso-. number, numeral; enumerate, innumerable, 
supernumerary, from Latin numerus, number, division. 
[Pokorny 1. nem- 763.] 

nepdt- Grandson, nephew. Feminine *nepti-. nephew, nep¬ 
otism, niece, from Latin nepos, grandson, nephew, and neptis, 
granddaughter, niece. [Pokorny nepdt- 764.] 

ner- 1 Under, also on the left; hence, with an eastward orien¬ 
tation, north. Suffixed zero-grade form *nf-t(r)o-. a. Nordic, 
norteno, north, from Old English north, north; b. north¬ 
ern, from Old English northerne, northern; c. Norse, from 
Middle Dutch nort, north; d. Norman 1 , Norwegian, from 
Old Norse nordhr, north. [Pokorny 2. ner- 765.] Compare 
deks-. 

ner- 2 Man; basic sense “vigorous, vital, strong.” Oldest form 
*h 2 ner-. andro-, -androus, -andry; philander, from Greek 
aner (stem an dr-, from zero-grade form *snr-), man. [Pokorny 
1. ner-(t-) 765.] 

nes- 1 To return safely home. 1. harness, from Old French 
harneis, harness, possibly from a Germanic source akin to Old 
English, Old High German (in composition), and Old Norse 
nest, food for a journey, from Germanic *nes-tam. 2. Suffixed 
o-grade form *nos-to-. nostalgia, from Greek nostos, a return 
home. [Pokorny nes- 766.] 

nes- 2 Oblique cases of the personal pronoun of the first 
person plural. For the nominative see we-. 1. Zero-grade 
form *ns-. us, from Old English us, us (accusative), from Ger¬ 
manic *uns. 2. Suffixed (possessive) zero-grade form *ns-ero-. 
our, ours, from Old English user, ure, our, from Germanic 
*unsara-. 3. O-grade form *nos-, with suffixed (possessive) 
form *nos-t(e)ro-. Nostratic, nostrum; paternoster, from 
Latin nos, we, and noster, our. [Pokorny 3. ne- 758.] 

neu- To shout. Suffixed (participial) o-grade form *now-ent- 
(yo-), “shouting.” nuncio; announce, denounce, enunciate, 
internuncio, pronounce, renounce, from Latin nuntius, 
“announcing,” hence a messenger, also a message, and nuntium, 
message. [Pokorny 1. neu- 767.] 

newn Nine. 1. nine, nineteen, ninety, ninth, from Old 
English nigon, nine, with derivatives nigontig, ninety, and 
nigohtene, nineteen (-tene, ten; see dekm). from Germanic 

*nigun, variant of *niwun. 2. November, novena; nonage¬ 
narian, from Latin novem, nine (< *noven, with m for n by 
analogy with the m of septem, seven, and decern, ten). 3. Ordi¬ 
nal form *neweno-. nona-, nones, noon; nonagon, nonano- 
ic acid, from Latin nonus, ninth. 4. Prothetic or prefixed 
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forms *h t newp, ^tnwp. ennead, enneagram, from Greek 
ennea, nine (< *ennewa, *enwa-). [Pokorny e-neuen 318.] 

newo- New. Related to nu-. 

▲ Derivatives include neon, nova. 

1. Suffixed form *new-yo-. a. new, from Old English neowe, 
niwe, new; b. Nynorsk, span-new, from Old Norse nyr, new. 
Both a and b from Germanic *neuja-. 2. Basic form *newo-. 
neo-, neon, neoteric; misoneism, from Greek newos, neos, 
new. 3. Suffixed form *new-aro-. aneroid, from Greek neron, 
water, from news, fresh (used of fish and of water), contracted 
from nearos, young, fresh. 4. Basic form *newo-. nova, nova¬ 
tion, novel 1 , novel 2 , novelty, novice, novillada, novil- 
lero; innovate, renovate, ergonovine, from Latin novus, 
new. 5. Suffixed form *new-er-ko-. novercal, from Latin 
noverca, stepmother (< “she who is new”). [Pokorny neuos 
769.] 

nobh- Also ombh-. Navel; later also “central knob,” boss 
of a shield, hub of a wheel. Oldest form *h 3 nobh-, variant 
*h 3 ombh- (< *h 3 onbh-). la. nave 2 , from Old English nafu, 
nafa, hub of a wheel; b. auger, from Old English nafogar, 
auger, from Germanic compound *nabd-gaizaz, tool for pierc¬ 
ing wheel hubs (*gaizaz, spear, piercing tool). Both a and 
b from Germanic *nabo. 2. Variant form *ombh-. umbo, 
from Latin umbo, boss of a shield. 3. Suffixed form *nobh- 
alo-. navel, from Old English nafela, navel, from Germanic 
*nabald. 4. Suffixed variant form *ombh-alo-. a. umbilicus; 
nombril, from Latin umbilicus, navel; b. omphalos, from 
Greek omphalos, navel. [Pokorny 1. (enebh-) 314.] 

nogh- Also ongh-. Nail, claw. Oldest forms *h 3 nogh-, 
*h 3 ongh-. 1. Suffixed (diminutive) form *nogh-elo-. nail, 
from Old English ncegl, nail, from Germanic *nagla-. 2. Form 
*onogh-. onyx; deinonychus, paronychia, perionychium, 
sardonyx, from Greek onux (stem onukh -), nail. 3. Variant 
form *ongh-. unguiculate, unguis, ungulate, from Latin 
unguis, nail, claw, hoof, with diminutive ungula, hoof, claw, 
talon (< *ongh-eld-). [Pokorny onogh- 780.] 

nog w - Naked. 1. Suffixed forms *nog w -eto-, *nog w -oto-. 
naked, from Old English nacod, naked, from Germanic *nak- 
weda-, *nakwada-. 2. Suffixed form *nog w -edo-. nude, nudi-; 
denude, from Latin nudus, naked. 3. Suffixed form *nog w - 

mo-. GYMNASIUM, GYMNAST; GYMNOSOPHIST, GYMNOSPERM, 

from Greek gumnos, naked (with metathesis due to taboo 
deformation). 4. Suffixed form *nog w -no-. naan, from Old 
Persian *nagna-, bare, naked. [Pokorny nog *- 769.] 

nd-men- Name. Oldest form *hjtio(h 3 )-mn, zero-grade 
form *h t r}(h 3 )-men-. 1. name, from Old English nama, 
name, from Germanic *namdn-. 2. nominal, nominate, 
noun; agnomen, anomia, binomial, cognomen, denomi¬ 
nate, IGNOMINY, MISNOMER, NOMENCLATOR, NUNCUPATIVE, 

praenomen, pronoun, renown, from Latin nomen, name, 
reputation. 3. onomastic, -onym, -onymy; allonym, anon¬ 
ymous, ANTONOMASIA, EPONYM, EPONYMOUS, EUONYMUS, 
HETERONYMOUS, HOMONYMOUS, MATRONYMIC, METONYMY, 
ONOMATOPOEIA, PARONOMASIA, PARONYMOUS, PATRONYMIC, 

pseudonym, synonymous, from Greek onoma, onuma, name 
(assimilated from enuma, preserved in proper names in La¬ 
conian). 4. moniker, from Old Irish ainm, name. [Pokorny 
en(o)mt o i- 321.] 

nu- Now. Related to newo-. 1. now, from Old English nu, 
now. 2. quidnunc, from Latin nunc, now (< *nun-ce; -ce, a 
particle meaning “this,” “here”; see ko-). [Pokorny nu- 770.] 

od- To hate, annoy, ennui, noisome, odium, from Latin ddi, 

I hate, and odium, hatred. [Pokorny 2. od- 773.] 

oi-no- One, unique. 

▲ Derivatives include once, atone, union, universe, any. 

I. Basic form *oi-no-. la. a 1 , an 1 , once, one; alone, anon, 
atone, lone, lonely, none, from Old English an, one; b. 
eleven, from Old English endleofan, eleven, from Germanic 
compound *ain-lif-, “one left (beyond ten),” eleven (*/«/-, left 
over; see leik w -); c. einkorn, turnverein, from Old High 
German ein, one. a-C all from Germanic *ainaz. 2. uni-, 

UNION, UNITE, UNITY; COADUNATE, TRIUNE, UNANIMOUS, UNI¬ 
CORN, UNIVERSE, UNUNHEXIUM, UNUNPENTIUM, UNUNQUA- 

dium, ununtrium, from Latin finus, one. 3. indricothere, 
from Old Russian inu, one. 4. Latin non, not (< *ne-oinom, 
“not one thing”; see ne). 

II. Suffixed form *oino-ko-. a. any, from Old English cenig, 
one, anyone, from Germanic *ainigaz\ b. unique, from Latin 
unicus, sole, single; c. inch 1 , ounce 1 , uncial; quincunx, 
from Latin uncia, one twelfth of a unit. 

III. Suffixed form *oino-lo- in Latin ullus (see ne). [Pokorny 
3. D. e- 281.] 

oit- To take along, fetch. Oldest form h 3 eit-, colored to h 3 oit-. 

1. USAGE, USE, USUAL, USURP, USURY, UTENSIL, UTILITY, UTI¬ 
LIZE; abuse, peruse, from Latin uti, to use. 2. Suffixed form 
oit-to-. esophagus, from Greek ois-, nominal stem and future 
tense stem corresponding to pherein, to carry, abstracted from 
verbal adjective oistos, able to be borne, endurable, from ear¬ 
lier *oit-to-s, carried, by regular phonological change. [Not in 
Pokorny.] 

okto(u) Eight. Oldest form *oktd(u), becoming *okto(u) 
in centum languages, la. eight, eighteen, eighty, from 
Old English eahta, eight, with derivatives eahtatig, eighty, and 
eahtatene, eighteen (-tene, ten; see dekrp); b. atto-, from Old 
Norse attjan, eighteen (tjan, ten; see dekm). Both a and b 
from Germanic *ahto. 2. Octans, octant, octave, octavo. 
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octet, octo-, October, octonary; octodecimo, octoge¬ 
narian, from Latin octo, eight. 3. octad, octo-; octopus, 
from Greek oktd, eight. [Pokorny oktd(u) 775.] 

dku- Swift. Oldest form * *oku-, becoming *oku- in centum 
languages. 1 . oxytocic, from Greek okus, swift. 2. Possibly al¬ 
tered zero-grade form *aku - in compound *aku-petro-, “swift¬ 
flying” ( *pet-ro -, flying; see pet-), accipiter, from Latin ac - 
cipiter, hawk. [Pokorny okii-s 775.] See also ekwo -. 

ok w - To see. Oldest form *h 3 ek w -, colored to *h 3 ok w -, zero- 
grade *h 3 k w -. 

▲ Derivatives include eye, daisy, window, inoculate, autopsy. 
la. eye; daisy, from Old English eage, eye; b. walleyed, 
window, from Old Norse auga, eye; C. augen, from German 
Auge, eye; d. ogle, from Low German oog, oge, eye. a-d all 
from Germanic *augdn- (with taboo deformation). 2. Suf¬ 
fixed form *ok w -olo-. a. eyelet, ocellus, ocular, oculist, 
oculus, ullage; antler, inoculate, monocle, oculomo¬ 
tor, pinochle, from Latin oculus, eye; b. inveigle, from 
French aveugle, blind, from Gallo-Latin compound *ab-oculus, 
blind, calqued on Gaulish exs-ops, blind. 3. Form *ok w -s. cer- 

ATOPSIAN, METOPIC, MYOPIA, NYCTALOPIA, PELOPS, PHLOGO- 
PITE, PROSOPOGRAPHY, PROSOPOPEIA, PYROPE, TRICERATOPS, 

from Greek dps, eye (and stem *op-, to see). 4. Perhaps suf¬ 
fixed form *ok w -s- in Old Iranian *akh$i-, eye (Avestan asi-), 
in compound *khvakhsi-, “having a good appearance” (see 
(e)su-). 5. Suffixed form *ok w -ti-. opsin, -opsis, -opsy; au¬ 
topsy, dropsy, iodopsin, rhodopsin, synopsis, from Greek 
opsis, sight, appearance. 6. Suffixed form *ok w -to-. optic; 

DIOPTER, OPTOELECTRONICS, OPTOMETRY, PANOPTIC, from 
Greek optos, seen, visible. 7. Suffixed form *ok w -d-. metope, 
from Greek ope, opening. 8. Suffixed form *ok w -my. omma- 
tidium, ommatophore, from Greek omma (< *opma), eye. 
9. Suffixed form *ok w -tro-. catoptric, from Greek katoptron, 
“back-looker,” mirror (kata-, down, back; see kat-). 10. oph- 
thalmo-; exophthalmos, from Greek ophthalmos, eye (with 
taboo deformation). 11. Zero-grade form *dk w -, in compounds 
(see ant-, ater-, ghwer-). [Pokorny ok*- 775.] 

op- To work, produce in abundance. Oldest form *h 3 ep-, 
colored to *h 3 op-. 

▲ Derivatives include opera 1 , maneuver, manure, opulent, cornu¬ 
copia. 

1. Suffixed form *op-es-. opera 1 , operate, operose, opus; 

COOPERATE, INURE, MANEUVER, MANURE, OFFICINAL, STOVER, 
from Latin opus (stem oper-), work, with its denominative verb 
operari, to work, and secondary noun opera, work. 2. Italic 
compound *opi-fici-om (see dhe-). 3. Suffixed form *op-en- 
ent-. opulent, from Latin dissimilated opulentus, rich, wealthy. 
4. Suffixed form *op-ni-. omni-, omnibus; omnium-gather- 
um, from Latin omnis, all (< “abundant”). 5. Suffixed (super¬ 
lative) form *op-tamo-. optimum, from Latin optimus, best 
(< “wealthiest”). 6. copious, copy; cornucopia, from Latin 
cdpia, profusion, plenty, from prefixed form *co-op- ( co -, col¬ 
lective and intensive prefix; see kom). [Pokorny 1. op- 780.] 

or- Large bird. Oldest form *h 3 er-, colored to *h 3 or-. 1 . Suf¬ 
fixed form *or-n-. erne, from Old English earn, eagle, from 
Germanic *arnuz, eagle. 2. Suffixed form *or-n-ith-. orni- 
tho-; aepyornis, notornis, from Greek ornis (stem ornith-), 
bird. [Pokorny 1. er- 325.] 

orbh- To turn, with derivatives referring to change of al¬ 
legiance or status. Oldest form *h 3 erbh-, colored to *h 3 orbh-. 
Suffixed form *orbh-o-, “bereft of father,” also “deprived of 
free status.” 1. Suffixed form *orbh-o-. a. In words referring 
to the act of turning: Gastarbeiter, from Old High German 
arabeit(i), labor, from Germanic *arbaithi-, perhaps from *or- 
bo-iti-, “a going of a turn,” in reference to the repetitive nature 
of agricultural labor (*-iti-, a going; see ei-); b. In words refer¬ 
ring to orphans and persons of reduced or changed status: (i) 
orphan, from Greek orphanos, orphaned; (ii) robot, from 
Czech robota, compulsory labor, drudgery, from Old Church 
Slavonic rabota, servitude, from rabu, slave, from Old Slavic 
*orbu. 2. Suffixed form *orbh-i-. a. orb, orbicular, orbicu- 
late, from Latin orbis, disc, sphere (< “that which turns”); 
b. Further suffixed form *orbh-i-t-. orbit, from Latin orbita, 
rut, track made by a wheel. 3. Perhaps from this root is the 
Greek mythological name Orpheus (? < “he who goes to the 
other side” or “he who turns”): Orpheus, Orphic, Orphism 
[Pokorny orbho- 781.] 

ors- Buttocks, backside. 1 . Suffixed form *ors-o-. a. ass 2 , from 
Old English cers, ears, backside; b. dodo, from Middle Dutch 
cers, backside, tail. Both a and b from Germanic *arsaz. 2. Suf¬ 
fixed form *ors-a-. a. uro- 2 , -urous; anthurium, anuran, 

CYNOSURE, DASYURID, EREMURUS, OPHIUROID, OXYURIASIS, 
sciurid, SQUIRREL, trichuriasis, from Greek ourd, tail; b. 
silurid, from Greek silouros, sheatfish, probably from ourd, 
tail (with an obscure first element). [Pokorny ers- 340.] 

OS- Mouth. Oldest form *h 3 os-, but precise preform uncer¬ 
tain. 1. ORAL, OS 1 , OSCILLATE, OSCULATE, OSCULUM, OSTIARY, 
OSTIUM, USHER; INOSCULATE, ORIFICE, ORONASAL, OROTUND, 

oscitancy, peroral, from Latin os (stem dr-), mouth, face, 
orifice, and derivative ostium (< suffixed form *os-to-), door. 2. 
Auriga, from Latin auriga, charioteer (< *or-ig- “he who man¬ 
ages the (horse’s) bit”; -ig- lengthened from ig- driving, from 
*ag-; see ag-), possibly from OS-. [Pokorny 1. ous- 784.] 

OSt- Bone. Oldest form *h 2 ost -, with e-grade *h 2 est- colored 
to *h 2 ast-. 1. os 2 , osseous, ossicle, ossuary; ossifrage, 
ossify, from Latin os (stem oss-), bone. 2. osteo-, osteon; 

ENDOSTEUM, EXOSTOSIS, PERIOSTEUM, SYNOSTOSIS, TELEOST, 


from Greek osteon, bone. 3. Suffixed form *ost-r~. a. ostra¬ 
cize, OSTRACOD, OSTRACON; OSTRACODERM, PERIOSTRACUM, 

from Greek ostrakon, shell, potsherd; b. e-grade form *sest-, 
becoming *ast-. oyster, from Greek ostreon, oyster; c. as¬ 
tragal, astragalus, from Greek astragalos, vertebra, ball of 
the ankle joint, knucklebone, Ionic molding. 4. Suffixed form 
*ost-q-ko-. astaxanthin, from Greek ostakos, astakos, lobster. 
[Pokorny ost(h)- 783.] 

OUS- Also aus-. Ear. Oldest form *h 2 ous-, with e-grade 
*h 2 eus- colored to *hrtus-. 1. Suffixed form *ous-en-. ear 1 , 
from Old English eare, ear, from Germanic *auzon-. 2. Suf¬ 
fixed form *aus-i-. aural 1 , auricle, orecchiette; auriform, 
ormer, from Latin auris, ear. 3. auscultation, scout 1 , from 
Latin auscultare, to listen to (< *aus-klit-a-; *aus- + *kli-to-, 
inclined; see klei-). 4. Suffixed basic form *ous-os-. otic, oto-; 
myosotis, parotid gland, from Greek ous (stem of-), ear. 5. 
Basic form *ous- in Greek compound *lag-ous- (see sleg-). 
[Pokorny 2. ous- 785.] 

owi- Sheep. Oldest form *h 2 owi-. 1. ewe, from Old English 
ewe, eowu, ewe, from Germanic *awi-. 2. ovine, from Latin 
ovis, sheep. [Pokorny 6ui-s 784.] 

pa- To protect, feed. Oldest form *peh 2 -, colored to *pah 2 -, 
becoming *pa-. 

A Derivatives include fodder, forage, fur, food, foster, pasture, 
pantry, company. 

1 . Suffixed form *pa-trom. a. fodder, from Old English fodor, 
fodder; b. forage, foray, fourrag^re, from Old French 
feurre, fodder; c. fur, furrier, from Old French forre, fuerre, 
trimming made from animal skin, fur (< “sheath, case, lining”), 
a-c all from Germanic *fodram. 2. Suffixed form *pa-dhlom 
(doublet of *pa-trom). pabulum, from Latin pabulum, food, 
fodder. 3. Extended form *pat-. a. food, from Old English 
foda, food, from Germanic *fod~, food; b. feed, from Old 
English fedan, to feed, from Germanic denominative *fodjan, 
to give food to; c. suffixed form *pat-tro-. foster, from Old 
English fostor, food, nourishment, from Germanic *fostra-. 4. 
Extended form *pas-. a. Suffixed form *pas-sko-. pasture; 
antipasto, repast, from Latin pascere, to feed; b. suffixed 
form *pds-tor-. pastern, pastor, pester, from Latin pastor, 
shepherd; c. suffixed form *pas-t-ni-. panada, panatela, 
PANIC GRASS, PANNIER, PANOCHA, PANTRY, PASTILLE, PENU- 
CHE; APPANAGE, COMPANION 1 , COMPANY, PANFORTE, PANKO, 

from Latin paws, bread. 5. Suffixed form *pa-tor-. bezoar, 
from Persian pad, protecting against, from Iranian *patar- 
(Avestan pdtar-). 6. Suffixed form *pa-won-, protector, satrap, 
from Old Persian khshathra-pava, protector of the province. 
[Pokorny pa- 787, 1. po(i)- 839.] 

paawr Fire. Oldest form *peh 2 w[, colored to *pah 2 w[, with 
zero-grade *ph 2 ur- metathesized to *puh 2 r-. Zero-grade form 
*pur- (from *puh 2 r-). 1. fire, from Old English fyr, fire, from 
Germanic suffixed form *fur-i-. 2. pyre, pyretic, pyrites, 

PYRO-, PYROSIS, PYRRHOTITE; EKPYROTIC, EMPYREAL, from 

Greek pur, fire. [Pokorny peuor 828.] 

pag- Also pak-. To fasten. Oldest forms *pag~, *pak-, be¬ 
coming *pag-, *pak- in centum languages. 

A Derivatives include fang, peace, pact, palisade, travel. 

1. Lengthened-grade form *pak-. fay 1 , from Old English fegan, 
to fit closely, from Germanic *fogjan, to join, fit. 2. Nasalized 
form *pa-n-g-, also *pa-n-k-. a. (i) fang, from Old English 
fang, feng, plunder, booty, from Germanic *fangam, *fangiz; 
(ii) vang, from Dutch vangen, to catch, from remade Ger¬ 
manic verb *fangan; (iii) newfangled, from Middle English 
*-fangel, taken, akin to Old High German - fangolon , to close, 
from Germanic *fanglon, to grasp, (i)-(iii) all derivatives of 
Germanic *fanhan, to seize; b. compact 1 , impact, impinge, 
spinto, from Latin pangere, to fasten. 3. Root form *pdk-. a. 
pace 2 , pax, pay 1 , peace; appease, pacific, pacify, from Latin 
pax, peace (< “a binding together by treaty or agreement”); b. 
pact, patio, from Latin pacisci, to agree. 4. Suffixed form *pak- 

slo-. a. PALE 1 , PALISADE, PAWL, PEEL 3 , POLE 2 ; IMPALE, TRAVAIL, 

travel, from Latin pdlus, stake (fixed in the ground); b. prob¬ 
ably Latin pdla, spade palette, peel 2 . 5. Lengthened-grade 
form *pag-. a. pagan, peasant, from Latin pdgus, “bound¬ 
ary staked out on the ground,” district, village, country; b. 
page 1 , pageant, from Latin pdgina, “trellis to which a row 
of vines is fixed,” hence (by metaphor) column of writing, 
page; c. propagate, from Latin propdgdre, to propagate (< 
“to fix before”; pro-, before, in front; see per 1 ); d. pectin, 
pegmatite; Areopagus, mastopexy, from Greek pegnunai, 
to fasten, coagulate, with derivative pagos (< *pag-o-), mass, 
hill. [Pokorny pdk- 787.] 

pal- To touch, feel, shake. Earlier *peh 2 l-, colored to *pah 2 l-, 
becoming *pal-. la. feel, from Old English felan, to exam¬ 
ine by touch, feel; b. sprachgefuhl, from Old High German 
vuolen, to feel. Both a and b from Germanic *foljan, to feel. 2. 
Reduplicated zero-grade form *pal-p- (from *pdl-p(d)-. a. palp, 
from Latin palpus, a touching; b. palpable, palpate 1 , palpi¬ 
tate, from Latin palpari, palpare, to stroke gently, touch; C. 
palpebra, from Latin palpebra, eyelid (< “that which shakes or 
moves quickly”). 3. Perhaps expressive reduplicated form pal¬ 
pal-. papilionaceous, papillon, papillote, pavilion, from 
Latin papilio, butterfly. 4. Perhaps suffixed zero-grade form 

*pal-yo-. catapult, from Greek pallein, to sway, brandish. 5. 
Perhaps suffixed form *psal-yo-. psalm, psaltery, from Greek 
psallein, to pluck, play the harp (but more likely of imitative 
origin). [Pokorny 1. G. pel- 801, polo- 841.] 


dku-1 ped- 

pan- Fabric, la. vane, from Old English fana, flag, banner, 
weathercock; b. Germanic compound *gund-fanon- (see 
g w hen-). Both a and b from Germanic *fanon. 2. Extended 
form *panno-. pane, panel; panna cotta, from Latin pannus, 
piece of cloth, rag. [Pokorny pdn- 788.] 

pant- All. Attested only in Tocharian and Greek, pan-; dia¬ 
pason, pancratium, pancreas, from Greek pas (neuter pan, 
stem pant-), all. [In Pokorny 1. keu- 592.] 

papa A child’s word for “father,” a linguistic near-universal 
found in many languages. 1. papa, from French papa, father. 2. 
pappus, pope, from Greek pappds, father, and pappos, grandfa¬ 
ther. [Pokorny pap(p)a 789.] 

past- Solid, firm. la. fast 1 ; shamefaced, steadfast, from 
Old English fcest, fixed, firm; b. avast, from Middle Dutch 
vast, firm, fast. Both a and b from Germanic *fastuz, firm, 
fast. 2. fasten, from Old English fcestnian, to fasten, establish, 
from Germanic *fastinon, to make firm or fast. 3. handfast, 
from Old Norse festa, to fix, affirm, from Germanic causative 
*fastjan, to make firm. 4a. fast 2 , from Old English fcestan, to 
abstain from food; b. breakfast, from Old Norse fasta, to 
abstain from food. Both a and b from Germanic *fasten, to 
hold fast, observe abstinence. [Pokorny pasto- 789.] 

pau- 1 Few, little. Oldest form *peh 2 u-, colored to *pah 2 u-. 

▲ Derivatives include few, pauper, foal, pony, pullet. 

I. Adjectival form *pau-, few, little. 1. few, from Old English 
feawe, few, from Germanic *fawaz. 2. Suffixed form *pau-ko-. 
paucity, poco, from Latin paucus, little, few. 3. Suffixed form 
*pau-ro- in metathetical form *par-wo-. paraffin, parv- 
order, parvovirus, from Latin parvus, little, small, neuter 
parvum, becoming parum, little, rarely. 4. Compound *pau- 
paros, producing little, poor (*par-os, producing; see pere- 1 ). 

PAUPER, POOR, POVERTY; DEPAUPERATE, IMPOVERISH, from 

Latin pauper, poor. 

II. Suffixed zero-grade form *pu-lo-, young of an animal. 1 . 
foal, from Old English fola, young horse, colt, from Germanic 
*fulon-. 2. filly, from Old Norse fylja, young female horse, 
from Germanic derivative *fuljo. 

III. Basic form *pau- and zero-grade form *pfl-, boy, child. 

1. Suffixed form *pu-ero-. puerile, puerperal, from Latin 
puer, child. 2. Extended form *put-. a. poltroon, pony, 

POOL 2 , POULARD, POULTER’S MEASURE,. POULTRY, PULLET, 

Punchinello; catchpole, from Latin pullus (< *putslo-), 
young of an animal, chicken; b. pusillanimous, from Latin 
pusillus (< *putslo-lo-), old diminutive of pullus-, C. further suf¬ 
fixed form *put-o-. putto, from Latin putus, boy. 3. Suffixed 
form *paw-id-. page 3 , pedo- 2 ; encyclopedia, orthopedics, 
from Greek pais (stem paid-), child (> paideia, education). 
[Pokorny pou- 842.] 

pau- 2 To cut, strike, stamp. Oldest form *peh 2 u-, colored to 
*pah 2 u-. 1. Suffixed (participial) zero-grade form *pu-to-, cut, 
struck, a. putamen, putative; account, amputate, com¬ 
pute, COUNT 1 , DEPUTE, DISPUTE, IMPUTE, REPUTE, from Latin 
putdre, to prune, clean, settle an account, think over, reflect; 
b. possibly Latin puteus, well pit 1 . 2. Basic form *pau-. a. 
Suffixed form *pau-yo. pave, pave from Latin pavire, to beat; 
b. suffixed (stative) form *paw-e-. pavid, from Latin pavere, to 
fear (< “to be struck”); c. perhaps Greek paiein, to beat ana- 
pest. [Pokorny 3. peu- 827.] 

ped- Foot. 

▲ Derivatives include foot, fetter, pioneer, millipede, impeach, pa¬ 
jamas, fetch 1 , pessimism, impeccable. 

I. Nominal root. 1. Lengthened o-grade form *pod-. a. 
foot, from Old English fot, foot; b. foosball, from Old 
High German fuoz, foot. Both a and b from Germanic *fot-. 

2. Suffixed form *ped-ero-. fetter, from Old English fetor, 
feter, leg iron, fetter, from Germanic *fetero. 3. Suffixed form 
*ped-el-. fetlock, from Middle English fitlock, fetlock, fetlock, 
from a Germanic source akin to Old High German vizzelach, 
fetlock, from Germanic *fetel-. 4. Basic form *ped-. pawn 2 , 
-ped, pedal, pedate, pedestrian, PEDI-, pedicel, pedun¬ 
cle, peon, pes, pioneer; millipede, sesquipedal, tripedal, 
trivet, vamp 1 , from Latin pes (stem ped-), foot. 5. Suffixed 
form *ped-yo-. a. expedite, from Latin expedire, to free from 
a snare (ex-, out of; see eghs); b. impede, from Latin impedire, 
“to put in fetters, hobble, shackle,” entangle, hinder (in-, in; see 
en). 6. Suffixed form *ped-ika-. impeach, from Latin pedica, 
fetter, snare. 7. O-grade form *pod-. a. pew, -pod, podium; 

ANTIPODES, APODAL, APPOGGIATURA, APUS, CHENOPOD, LY¬ 
COPODIUM, MACROPOD, MONOPODIUM, OCTOPUS, OEDIPUS, 
PELECYPOD, PHALAROPE, PLATYPUS, PODAGRA, PODIATRY, 
PODOPHYLLIN, POLYP, POLYPOD, RHIZOPUS, SYMPODIUM, XE- 

nopus, from Greek pous (stem pod-), foot; b. podzol, from 
Russian pod, under. 8. Suffixed form *ped-ya. trapezium, 
from Greek peza, foot. 9. Suffixed form *ped-o-. a. pedo- 1 , 
pedon; parallelepiped, from Greek pedon, ground, soil; b. 
pada, paisa, pice, pie 3 , pug 3 , from Sanskrit padam, footstep, 
foot, and pat, foot; c. charpoy, pajama, teapoy, from Middle 
Persian pay, leg, foot; d. lengthened-grade form *ped-o-. (i) 
pilot, from Greek pedon, rudder, steering oar; (ii) diapedesis, 
from Greek pedan, to leap. 10. Suffixed form ped-i-. cypripe- 
dium, from Greek pedilon, sandal. 

II. Verbal root *ped-, to walk, stumble, fall. 1. fetch 1 , from 
Old English fetian, feccean, to bring back, from Germanic 
*feten. 2a. Suffixed (comparative) form *ped-yos-. pejora- 
tion; impair, from Latin peior, worse (< “stumbling”); b. 
suffixed (superlative) form *ped-samo-. pessimism, from Latin 
pessimus, worst; c. suffixed form *ped-ko-. peccadillo, pec- 
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cant, peccavi; impeccable, from Latin peccare, to stumble, 
sin. a-c all from Latin * * * ped-. [Pokorny 2. p8d- 7 90.] 

pe(i)- Also pe-, pi-. To hurt. Contracted from *pe3,(i)-\ ze¬ 
ro-grades *pid r , *p3j~. 1. Suffixed (participial) form *pi-ont- (< 
*pi3-ont-) fiend, from Old English feond,fiond, enemy, devil, 
from Germanic *fijand-, hating, hostile. 2. Possibly *pe- in 
suffixed zero-grade form *p3-to-. passible, passion, passive, 
patient; compassion, from Latin pati, to suffer. [Pokorny 
pe(i)- 792.]_ 

peie- To be fat, swell. 

▲ Derivatives include fat, pituitary, Irish. 

I. Zero-grade form *pi- (contracted from *pio-). 1. Possibly 
suffixed form *pi-tu-. pip 5 , pituitary, from Latin pituita, mois¬ 
ture exuded from trees, gum, phlegm. 2. Possibly suffixed form 

*pi-nu-. PINE 1 , PINEAL, PINNACE, PINON, PlNOT; PINA CLOTH, 

from Latin pitius, pine tree (yielding a resin). 3. Suffixed form 
*pi-won-. propionic acid, from Greek pion, fat. 4. Suffixed 
form *pi-wer-, “fat, fertile.” a. Erse, Irish, from Old English 
Iras, the Irish, from *Iwer-iii, the prehistoric Celtic name for 
Ireland; b. Pierian Spring, from Greek Pieria, a region of- 
Macedonia, from *Piwer-ia-. 

II. Extended o-grade form *poid-. fat, from Old English 
fcet(t), fat, from Germanic past participle ffaitidaz, fattened, 
from derivative verb *faitjan, to fatten, from *faitaz, plump, 
fat. [Pokorny pefis)- 793.] 

peig- Also peik- (earlier *peik-, remaining as such in 
satem languages). To cut, mark (by incision). 1. Alternate 
form *peik-. file 2 , from Old English fill, file, from Germanic 
*fihala, cutting tool. 2. Nasalized zero-grade form *pi-n-g-. 

PAINT, PlCTOR, PICTURE, PICTURESQUE, PIGMENT, PIMENTO, 

pint, pinto; depict, pictograph, from Latin pingere, to em¬ 
broider, tattoo, paint, picture. 3. Suffixed zero-grade form *pik- 
ro-. picro-, from Greek pikros, sharp, bitter. 4. O-grade form 
*poik-. poikilotherm, from Greek poikilos, spotted, pied, 
various. [Pokorny l.peig- 794.] 

peku- Wealth, movable property. Oldest form *peku-, be¬ 
coming *peku- in centum languages, la. fellow, from Old 
Norse fe, property, cattle; b. fee, fief; enfeoff, feoffment, 
from Old French fie, fief, and Old English feoh, cattle, goods, 
money; c. feud 2 , from Medieval Latin feudum, feudal estate, 
a-c all from Germanic *fehu-. 2. pecorino, from Latin pecus, 
cattle. 3. Suffixed form *peku-n-. pecuniary; impecunious, 
from Latin pecunia, property, wealth. 4. Suffixed form *peku- 
/-. peculate, peculiar, from Latin peculium , riches in cattle, 
private property. [In Pokorny 2. pek- 797.] 

pek w - To cook, ripen. 1. Assimilated form (in Italic and 
Celtic) *k w ek w -. a. cook, cuisine, kitchen, quittor; apri¬ 
cot, BISCOTTO, BISCUIT, CHARCUTERIE, CONCOCT, DECOCT, 

precocious, ricotta, sancocho, terra cotta, from Latin 
coquere, to cook; b. culinary, kiln, from Latin culina, kitchen, 
deformed from coquina. 2. pepo; pumpkin, from Greek pepon, 
ripe. 3. peptic, peptize; drupe, eupeptic, pepsin, peptone, 
from Greek peptein, to cook, ripen, digest (> peptos, cooked). 4. 
dyspepsia, from Greek -pepsia, digestion. 5. pukka; pakora, 
from Sanskrit pakva-, ripe. 6. ceviche, escabeche, from Old 
Iranian *-paka-, cooked. [Pokorny peb- 798.] 

pel- 1 Pale. 

▲ Derivatives include pallor, falcon, poliomyelitis. 

1. Suffixed variant form *pal-wo-. a. (i) fallow deer, from 
Old English fealu, fealo, reddish yellow; (ii) fauvism, from 
Frankish *falw-, reddish-yellow. Both (i) and (ii) from German¬ 
ic ffalwaz; b. pale 2 , pallid, pallidum, pallor; appall, from 
Latin pallere, to be pale; C. palomino, from Latin palumbes 
(influenced in form by Latin columbus, dove), ringdove, “gray- 
bird.” 2. Probably suffixed form *pel-ko-. falcon; gyrfalcon, 
from Late Latin falco, falcon, from Germanic *falkdn-, falcon 
(< “gray bird”; but this is also possibly from the Late Latin). 
3. Suffixed extended form *peli-wo-. a. Pelops, from Greek 
pelios, dark; b. o-grade form *poli-wo-. poliomyelitis, from 
Greek polios, gray. 4. Perhaps Greek pelargos, stork (< *pelawo- 
argos, “black-white bird”; argos, white; see arg-.) pelargo¬ 
nium [Pokorny 6. pel- 804.] 

pel- 2 To fold. 1. Extended o-grade form *polt-. a. fold 1 , 
from Old English fealdan, faldan , to fold; b. faltboat, from 
Old High German faldan, to fold; C. furbelow, from Italian 
falda, fold, flap, pleat; d. (i) faldstool, from Medieval Latin 
compound faldistolium, folding chair; (ii) fauteuil, from Old 
French faldestoel, faldstool. Both (i) and (ii) from Germanic 
compound *faldistdlaz, “folding stool” ( *stdlaz, stool; see Sta-); 
e. -fold, from Old English -feald, -fald, -fold, from Germanic 
combining form *-falthaz, *-faldaz. a-e all from Germanic 
*falthan, *faldan. 2. Combining form *-plo-. a. decuple, 

MULTIPLE, OCTUPLE, QUADRUPLE, QUINTUPLE, SEPTUPLE, SEX¬ 
TUPLE, triple, from Latin -plus, -fold (as in triplus, threefold); 
b. -ploid; triploblastic, from Greek -plos, -ploos, -fold (as 
in haploos, haplous, single, and triploos, triple). [Pokorny 3a. 
pel- 802.] 

pel- 3 Skin, hide. 1. Suffixed form *pel-no-. fell 3 , from Old 
English fell, skin, hide, from Germanic *felnam. 2. film, from 
Old English filmen, membrane, from Germanic suffixed form 
*fel-man-ja-. 3. Suffixed form *pel-tii-. pelisse, pellicle, 
pelt 1 , peltry, pillion; pellagra, surplice, from Latin pellis, 
skin. 4. erysipelas, from Greek -pelas, skin. 5. Suffixed form 
*pel-to-. peltate, from Greek pelte, a shield (made of hide). 
[Pokorny 3b. pel- 803.] 


pel- 4 To sell. Lengthened o-grade form *pdl-. bibliopole, 
monopoly, from Greek polein, to sell. [Pokorny 5. pel- 804.] 

pel- 5 To thrust, strike, drive. 

A Derivatives include anvil, filter, pulsate, polish, appeal. 

I. Suffixed form *pel-de-. la. anvil, from Old English 
anfilt(e), anfealt , anvil (“something beaten on”); b. (i) felt 1 , 
from Old English felt, felt; (ii) filter, filtrate, from Medi¬ 
eval Latin filtrum, filter, piece of felt. Both (i) and (ii) from 
Germanic *feltaz, *filtiz, compressed wool. Both a and b from 
Germanic *felt-, *falt -, to beat. 2. pelt 2 , poussette, pul¬ 
sate, pulse 1 , push; compel, dispel, expel, impel, impulse, 
propel, repel, from Latin pellere (past participle pulsus), to 
push, drive, strike. 3a. Suffixed o-grade form *pol-o-, fuller of 
cloth, polish, from Latin polire, to make smooth, polish (< “to 
full cloth”); b. suffixed o-grade form *pol-o- (with different ac¬ 
centuation from the preceding), fulled (of cloth) interpolate, 
from Latin compound adjective interpolis (also interpolus), re¬ 
furbished {inter-, between; see en). 

II. Extended form *peh 2 -. 1. Present stem *pelna-. a. appeal, 
peal, rappel, repeal, from Latin appelldre, “to drive to,” ad¬ 
dress, entreat, appeal, call {ad-, to; see ad-); b. compella- 
tion, from Latin compelldre, to accost, address {com-, intensive 
prefix; see kom). 2. Possible suffixed zero-grade extended ad¬ 
verbial form *p\3-ti-, or locative plural *p]a-si. plesiomorphy, 
plesiosaur, from Greek plesios, near (< “pushed toward”), 
from pre-Greek *plati or *plasi. [Pokorny 2a. pel- 801.] 

pele- 1 To fill; with derivatives referring to abundance and 
multitude. Oldest form *pelh r -, variant *pleh r , becoming 
*ple-. 

A Derivatives include fill, plenty, folk, accomplish, expletive, plebe¬ 
ian. 

I. Zero-grade form *p/a-. 1. Suffixed form *pl3-no-. full 1 , 
from Old English full, full, from Germanic ffulnaz, *fullaz, 
full. 2. fill, from Old English fyllan, to fill (from Germanic 
derivative verb *fulljan, to fill), and fyllu, full amount (from 
Germanic abstract noun *full-ind-, fullness). 3. gefilte fish, 
from Old High German fullen, to fill, from Germanic deriva¬ 
tive verb *fulljan, from *fulla-, full (see 1 above). 4. plenary, 

PLENITUDE, PLENTY, PLENUM; PLENIPOTENTIARY, REPLENISH, 

terreplein, from Latin plenus, full, from Latin stem *pleno-, 
replacing *plano- (influenced by Latin verb plere, to fill; see IV. 

1. below). 5. Suffixed form *pja-go-. a. folk, from Old Eng¬ 
lish/o/c, people; b. Herrenvolk, volkslied, from Old High 
German folc, people. Both a and b from Germanic ffolkam. 

II. Suffixed form *p(e)h-u-. 1. Obscure comparative form. 
PIU, PLURAL, plus; NONPLUS, PLUPERFECT, SURPLUS, from 

Latin plus, more (Archaic Latin pious). See also IV. 5. below. 

2. O-grade form *pol(3)-u~. poly-; hoi polloi, from Greek 
polus, much, many. 3. Possibly from this root (but probably 
rather from pel- 1 ) is Latin palus, marsh (? < “inundated”): 
PALUDAL, PALUSTRINE. 

III. Suffixed form *p(e)ld-o-. Latin compound manipulus 
(see man- 2 ). 

IV. Variant form *ple-. 1. accomplish, complete, com¬ 
pliment, COMPLY, DEPLETE, EXPLETIVE, IMPLEMENT, REPLETE, 
supply, from Latin plere, to fill. 2. Possibly suffixed form 
*ple-dhw-. plebe, plebeian, plebs; plebiscite, from Latin 
plebs, plebes, the people, multitude. 3. Suffixed form *ple- 
dhwo-. plethora; plethysmograph, from Greek derivative 
verb plethein, to be full. 4. Suffixed adjective (positive) form 
*ple-ro-. plerocercoid, from Greek pleres, full. 5. Suffixed 
(comparative) form *ple-i(s)on-. pleo-, pleonasm; pleiot- 
ropy, Pliocene, from Greek pleon, pleion, more. 6. Suffixed 
(superlative) form *ple-isto-. Pleistocene, from Greek pleis- 
tos, most. 

V. Possibly Sanskrit purah, cake (< “that which fills or satis¬ 
fies”): poori [Pokorny 1 .pel- 798.] 

pel0- 2 Flat; to spread. Oldest form *pelh 2 -\ variant *pleh 2 -, 
colored to *plah 2 -, becoming *pla-. 

A Derivatives include field, planet, plasma, plastic, polka. 

1. Suffixed form *pel(o)-tu-. field, from Old English field, 
open field, from Germanic *felthuz, flat land. 2. Suffixed form 
*pel(3)-t-es- (by-form of *pel(s)-tu-). a. feldspar, from Old 
High German field, field; b. veld, from Middle Dutch veld, velt, 
field. Both a and b from Germanic *feltha-, flat land. 3. Variant 
form *pla-. a. Suffixed form *pla-ru-. floor, from Old Eng¬ 
lish flor, floor, from Germanic *fldruz, floor; b. suffixed form 
*pld-nO-. LLANO, PIANO 2 , PLAIN, PLANARIAN, PLANE 1 , PLANE 2 , 
PLANE 3 , PLANISH, PLANO-, PLANULA; ESPLANADE, EXPLAIN, 

pianoforte, from Latin planus, flat, level, even, plain, clear. 

4. Suffixed zero-grade form *pj3-md-. palm 1 , palm 2 , palmary, 
palmier, from Latin palma {< *palama), palm of the hand. 

5. Possibly extended variant form *plan-. a. planet; apla- 
natic, from Greek planasthai, to wander (< “to spread out”); 
b. perhaps Germanic *flan-. flaneur, from French flaner, to 
walk the streets idly, from a source akin to Old Norse flana, 
to wander aimlessly. 6. Suffixed zero-grade form *ph-dh-. 
-PLASIA, PLASMA, -PLAST, PLASTER, PLASTIC, PLASTID, -PLASTY; 

dysplasia, metaplasm, toxoplasma, from Greek plassein (< 
*plath-yein), to mold, “spread out.” 7. O-grade form *poh-. a. 
polynya, from Russian polyi, open; b. Polack, polka, from 
Slavic *polje, broad flat land, field. [Pokorny pels- 805.] See also 
extensions plak- 1 , plat-. 

pele- 3 Citadel, fortified high place. Oldest form perhaps 
*pelh 3 - (but exact laryngeal uncertain). Zero-grade form 

*plhy. 1. POLICE, POLICY 1 , POLIS, POLITIC, POLITY; ACROPO¬ 
LIS, COSMOPOLIS, COSMOPOLITE, MEGALOPOLIS, METROPOLIS, 

necropolis, policlinic, propolis, from Greek polis, city 


(phonological development unclear). 2. gopuram, from San¬ 
skrit pur, pur-, fortress. [In Pokorny 1. pel- 798.] 

penk w e Five. 

A Derivatives include five, Pentecost, quintessence, finger, foist. 

I. Basic form *penk w e. 1. Assimilated form *pempe. a. (i) 
five; fifty, from Old English fif five, with derivative fiftig, fifty 
{-tene, ten; see dekm); (ii) fin 2 , from Old High German finfi 
funf, five. Both (i) and (ii) from Germanic *fimf, b. (i) fifteen, 
from Old English fiftene, fifteen; (ii) femto-, from Old Norse 
fimmtan, fifteen. Both (i) and (ii) from Germanic compound 
*fimftehun, fifteen {*tehun, ten; see dekm). 2. Assimilated 
form *k w enk w e. a. cinquain, cinque, quinque-; cinquecen- 
to, cinquefoil, quincunx, from Latin quinque, five; b. keno, 
quinate, from Latin distributive quint, five each; C. quincea- 
nera, quindecennial, from Latin compound quindecim, fif¬ 
teen {decern, ten; see dekm); d. quincentenary, from Latin 
quingenti, five hundred. 3. penta-, pentad; penstemon, pen¬ 
tagon, pentameter, pentathlon, from Greek pente, five. 4. 
punch 3 ; pachisi, from Sanskrit pahca, five. 

II. Compound *penk w e-(d)konta, “five tens,” fifty {*-(d)konta, 
group of ten; see dekrp). 1. quinquagenarian, Quinquag- 
esima, from Latin quinqudginta, fifty. 2. Pentecost, pinxter 
flower, from Greek pentekonta, fifty. 

III. Ordinal adjective *penk w -to-. 1. fifth, from Old Eng¬ 
lish fifta, fifth, from Germanic *fimfton-. 2. quint 1 , quintain, 

QUINTET, QUINTILE; QUINTESSENCE, QUINTILLION, QUINTUPLE, 

from Latin quintus {< *quinc-tos), feminine quinta, fifth. 

IV. Suffixed form *penk w -ro-. finger, from Old English 
finger, finger, from Germanic *fingwraz, finger (< “one of 
five”). 

V. Suffixed reduced zero-grade form *ptjk-sti-. a. fist, from 
Old English fyst, fist; b. foist, from Dutch vuist, fist. Both a 
and b from Germanic *funhstiz. [Pokorny penkwe 808, pnksti- 
839.] 

pent- To tread, go. 

A Derivatives include find, pontiff, sputnik. 

1 . find, from Old English findan, to find, from Germanic *fin- 
than, to come upon, discover. 2. Suffixed o-grade form *pont- 
i-. a. PONS, PONTIFEX, PONTIFF, PONTINE, PONTOON, PUNT 1 ; 

osteopontin, transpontine, from Latin pons (stem pont-), 
bridge (earliest meaning, “way, passage,” preserved in the 
priestly title pontifex, “he who prepares the way”; -fex, maker; 
see dhe-); b. Sputnik, from Russian sputnik, fellow traveler, 
sputnik, from put', path, way. 3. Zero-grade form *pnt-. peri¬ 
patetic, from Greek patein, to tread, walk. 4. Suffixed zero- 
grade form *pnt-3-. a. path, from Old English pceth, path; b. 
pad 2 ; footpad 1 , from Middle Dutch pad, way, path. Both a 
and b from Germanic *patha-, way, path, probably borrowed (? 
via Scythian) from Iranian *path-. [Pokorny pent- 808.] 

per 1 Base of prepositions and preverbs with the basic mean¬ 
ings of “forward,” “through,” and a wide range of extended 
senses such as “in front of,” “before,” “early,” “first,” “chief,” 
“toward,” “against,” “near,” “at,” “around.” 

A Derivatives include far, paradise, afford, first, protein, veneer, 
probe, privy, pristine, priest. 

I. Basic form *per and extended form *peri. la. turnver- 
ein, from Middle High German vereinen, to unite, from Old 
High German far--, b. farklempt, from Yiddish farklemmen, 
to clamp, choke up, from Middle High German verklemmen, 
from Old High German far--, c. veer 2 , from Middle Dutch 
vieren, to let out, slacken; d. Germanic compound *fer-getan 
(see ghend-); e. frump, from Middle Dutch verrompelen, to 
wrinkle, a-d all from Germanic *fer-, *far-, used chiefly as an 
intensive prefix denoting destruction, reversal, or completion. 

2. Suffixed (comparative) form *per-ero-, farther away, far, 
from Old English feor(r), far, from Germanic *fer(e)ra. 3. per, 

per-; PARAMOUNT, PARAMOUR, PARGET, PARTERRE, PARVENU, 

from Latin per, through, for, by. 4. peri-; perissodactyl, from 
Greek peri, around, near, beyond. 5a. pantoum, puggaree, 
from Sanskrit pari-, around; b. paradise, from Avestan pairi-, 
around; c. bard 2 , purdah, from Old Persian pari, around, 
over; d. Old Iranian compound *pari-varaka- (see wer- 4 ). 
a-d all from Indo-Iranian *pari-, around. 6. perestroika, 
from Old Russian pere-, around, again, from Slavic *per-. 

II. Zero-grade form *pp. la. for, from Old English for, 
before, instead of, on account of; b. for-, from Old English 
for-, prefix denoting destruction, pejoration, exclusion, or 
completion. Both a and b from Germanic *fur, before, in. 2. 
Extended form *p{t-. forth; afford, from Old English forth, 
from Germanic *furth-, forward. 3. Suffixed (comparative) 
form *pptero-. further, from Old English furthra, furthor, 
farther away, from Germanic *furthera-. 4a. Compound *p[- 
st-i- or *por-st-i-, with o-grade form *por- (see Sta-); b. por- 
rect, from Latin por-, forth, forward. Both a and b from Latin 
por-, from *pp. 5. Suffixed form *ppsdd. parget, from Latin 
porro, forward. 

III. Extended zero-grade form *pp-. 1. Suffixed (superla¬ 
tive) form *pp-mo-. a. former 2 , from Old English forma, first, 
from Germanic *fruma-, *furma-; b. foremost, from Old 
English formest, first, from Germanic *frumista-, ffurmista -; c. 
Latin compound prandium, “first meal,” late breakfast, lunch 
(probably < *pram-d-ium < *ppm-(e)d-yo-; second element 
*-(e)d-, to eat; see ed-). 2. Suffixed (superlative) form *pp- 
isto-. first, from Old English fyrst,fyrest, first, from Germanic 
*furista-, foremost. 3. Suffixed form *pp-wo-. a. prow, from 
Greek proira, forward part of a ship, from analogically suffixed 
form *prdw-arya; b. protein, protist, proto-, proton, from 
Greek protos, first, foremost, from suffixed (superlative) form 
*prdw-ato-. Both a and b from Greek *prdwo-, first, foremost. 

4. Suffixed form *pp-i. arpent, from Latin arepennis, half-acre 
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(second element obscure), from Gaulish ari (combining form 
are-), before, from Celtic *(p)ari, *are. 

IV. Extended form *ppd. la. fore, fore-; forefather, 
from Old English fore, for, before; b. vorlage, from Old High 
German fora, before; c. before, from Old English beforan, 
before, from Germanic prefixed and suffixed form *bi-fora-na, 
in the front (*bi-, at, by; see ambhi). a-c all from Germanic 
*fura, before. 2. para- 1 ; palfrey, from Greek para, beside, 
alongside of, beyond. 3. Purana, from Sanskrit pura, before. 

V. Extended form *prd. la. frae, fro; froward, from Old 
Norse fra, from, from Germanic *fra, forward, away from; b. 
Germanic *fra-, completely, in compounds (see ed- f aik-). 

2. Suffixed form * prd - mo -. a. frame, from from Old Eng¬ 
lish fram , forward, from, from Germanic * fratn , from; b. 
furnish, furniture, veneer, from Old French f ( o ) urnir , to 
supply, provide, from Germanic derivative verb * frumjan , to 
further, from Germanic * frum , forward; c. pram 2 , from Czech 
prAm , raft. 3. Suffixed form * pro - wo -. a. ( i ) Frau, Fraulein, 
from Old High German frouwa , lady; ( ii ) Freya, from Old 
Norse freyja , lady. Both ( i ) and ( ii ) from Germanic * frdwd -, 
lady, lengthened-grade feminine of * frawan -; lord; b. Frey, 
from Old Norse Freyr , from Germanic * frawa ~, alteration of 
* frawati -. lord; C. form * prd - wo -, independently created in 
Slavic, naprapathy, from Old Church Slavonic pravii , true. 

4. pride, pro 1 , pro- 1 , prodigality, proud, prowess; im¬ 
prove, purchase, from Latin pro, prd -, before, for, instead of. 

5. Suffixed form *prd-no-. prone, from Latin pronus, leaning 
forward. 6. Possible suffixed form *pro-ko-. reciprocal, from 
Latin compound reciprocus, alternating, “backward and for¬ 
ward” ( *re-ko-, backward; see re-). 7. Suffixed adverb *pro-k w e. 
a. approach, rapprochement, reproach, from Latin prope, 
near; b. suffixed form *prok w -ink w o-. propinquity, from Latin 
propinquus, near; C. suffixed (superlative) form *prok w -isamo-. 
proximate; approximate, from Latin proximus, nearest. 
8. Compound *pro-bhw-o-, growing well or straightforward 
( *bhw-o-, to grow; see bheua-). probable, probe, probity, 
proof, prove; approve, improbity, reprove, from Latin 
probus, upright, good, virtuous. 9. pro- 2 , from Greek pro, 
before, in front, forward. 10. Suffixed (comparative) form 
*pro-tero-. hysteron proteron, Proterozoic, from Greek 
proteros, before, former. 11. Prakrit, from Sanskrit pra-, 
before, forth. 12. Celtic *ro -, intensive prefix, galore, from 
Old Irish roar, enough, from Celtic compound *ro-wero-, suf¬ 
ficiency ( *-wero-, from root *wer-, also the source of Old Irish 
feraid, he supplies, provides.) 

VI. Extended forms *prai-, *prei-. la. pre-; preterism, 
preterit, from Latin prae, before; b. compound *prai-ghes- 
to- (see ghes-). 2. Suffixed (comparative) form *prei-yos-. 
prior 2 , from Latin prior, former, higher, superior. 3. Suffixed 
form *prei-wo-. a. private, privilege, privity, privy; de¬ 
prive, from Latin privus, single, alone (< “standing in front,” 
“isolated from others”); b. proper, property; appropriate, 
expropriate, proprioception, proprioceptor, proprium, 
from Latin proprius, ones own, particular (< pro privo, in 
particular, from the ablative of privus, single; pro, for; see V. 
4). 4. Extended form *preis-. a. Suffixed (superlative) form 
*preis-mo-. (i) premier, primal, primary, primate, prime, 

PRIMITIVE, PRIMO, PRIMUS; IMPRIMIS, PRIMAVERA 1 , PRIMEVAL, 
PRIMIPARA, PRIMOGENITOR, PRIMOGENITURE, PRIMORDIAL, 

from Latin primus (< *prismus; ablative plural primis ), first, 
foremost; (ii) prince, principal, principle, from Latin com¬ 
pound princeps, “he who takes first place,” leader, chief, em¬ 
peror (-ceps, “-taker”; see kap-); b. suffixed form *preis-tano~. 
pristine, from Latin pristinus, former, earlier, original. 

VII. Extended form *pres- in compound *pres-g w u-, “going 
before” (*g w -u-, going; see g w a-). presbyter, Prester John, 
priest; presbyopia, from Greek presbus, old, old man, elder. 

VIII. Extended form *proti. pros-, from Greek pros, against, 
toward, near, at. [Pokorny 2. A. per 810.] Other possibly related 
forms are grouped under per-*, per- 3 , per- 4 , per- 5 . 

per- 2 To lead, pass over. A verbal root belonging to the group 

of per 1 . 

▲ Derivatives include fiord, welfare, emporium, opportune, impor¬ 
tant, sport. 

I. Full-grade form *per-. 1. Suffixed form *per-tu-. firth, 
fjord, from Old Norse fiordhr, an inlet, estuary, from German¬ 
ic *ferthuz, place for crossing over, ford. 2. Suffixed form *per- 
ona-. peroneal, from Greek perone, pin of a brooch, buckle 
(< “that which pierces through”). 3. Suffixed form *per-yo~. 
diapir, from Greek peirein, to pierce. 4. Suffixed form *per- 
tra-. PETRO-, PETROUS, PIER; PARSLEY, PETRIFY, PETROLEUM, 

saltpeter, from Greek petra, cliff, rock (dissimilated from 
*pertra -), with possible earlier meaning “bedrock” (< “what 
one comes through to”). 5. Suffixed form *per-w[, *per-wn-, 
bedrock, “a coming through, what one comes through to,” and 
derived adjective *per-wn-to-, rocky. Parvati, from Sanskrit 
parvatah, mountain. 

II. O-grade form *por-. la. (i) fare; warfare, wayfar¬ 
er, wayfaring, welfare, from Old English far an, to go on 
a journey, get along; (ii) fieldfare, from Old English felde- 
ware, possibly altered by folk etymology in Old English from 
an earlier *feldefare, from *fare, a goer, from faran (see (i) 
above); b. gaberdine, from Old High German faran, to go, 
travel; c. fartlek, from Old Norse fara, to go, move, a-c all 
from Germanic *farati, to go. 2. Suffixed form *por-o-, pas¬ 
sage, journey, pore 2 ; aporia, emporium, poromeric, from 
Greek poros, journey, passage. 3. Suffixed (causative) form 
*por-eyo-, to cause to go, lead, conduct, a. ferry, from Old 
English ferian, to transport, from Germanic *farjan, to ferry; 
b. guar, wallah, from Sanskrit parayati, palayati, he leads 
across, brings to safety. 4. Lengthened-grade form *pdr-. a. 


fere, from Old English (ge)fera, “fellow-traveler,” companion 
( ge-, together, with; see kom). from Germanic suffixed form 
*for-)a-\ b. fuhrer, from Old High German fuoren, to lead, 
from Germanic suffixed (causative) form *for-jan. 5. Possibly 
suffixed form *por-no-, feather, wing (< “that which carries a 
bird in flight”), a. fern, from Old English fearn, fern (having 
feathery fronds), from Germanic *farno, feather, leaf; b. paan, 
from Sanskrit parnam, leaf, feather. 

III. Zero-grade form *pr-. 1. Suffixed form *pt-tu-, pas¬ 
sage. a. ford, from Old English ford, shallow place where one 
may cross a river, from Germanic *furdu-; b. port 1 ; impor¬ 
tune, opportune, passport, from Latin portus, harbor (< 
“passage”). 2. Suffixed form *pr-ta-. porch, port 3 , portal, 
portcullis, porter 2 , portico, portiere, portulaca, 
purslane, from Latin porta, gate. 3. Suffixed (denomina¬ 
tive) form *py-to-. port 5 , portable, portage, portamento, 
portative, porter 1 ; comport, deport, export, import, 

IMPORTANT, PORTFOLIO, PURPORT, RAPPORT, REPORT, SPORT, 

support, transport, from Latin portare, to carry. [Pokorny 

2. B. per 816.] 

per- 3 To try, risk (< “to lead over,” “press forward”). A verbal 
root belonging to the group of per 1 . 1. Lengthened grade 
*per-. fear, from Old English fcer, danger, sudden calamity, 
from Germanic *feraz, danger. 2. Suffixed form *pert-tlo-. 
parlous, peril, from Latin periclum, periculum, trial, danger. 

3. Suffixed form *per-yo-. experience, experiment, expert, 
from Latin experiri, to try, learn by trying (ex-, from; see 
eghs). 4. Suffixed form *per-ya. pirate; empiric, from Greek 
peira, trial, attempt. [Pokorny 2. E. per 818.] 

per- 4 To strike. A verbal root belonging to the group of per 1 . 
Extended forms *prem-, *pres-. pregnant 2 , press 1 , pressure, 
print; appressed, apres, compress, depress, espresso, ex¬ 
press, IMPRESS 1 , IMPRIMATUR, IMPRINT, OPPRESS, REPRESS, 

reprimand, reprisal, reprise, suppress, from Latin premere 
(past participle pressus), to press. [Pokorny 3. per- 818.] 

per- 5 To traffic in, sell (< “to hand over,” “distribute”). A 
verbal root belonging to the group of per 1 . Base of two dis¬ 
tinct extended roots. 

I. Root form *pret-. 1. interpret, from Latin compound 
inter-pres (stem inter-pret-), go-between, negotiator (inter-, be¬ 
tween; see en). 2. Suffixed form *pret-yo-. praise, precious, 
price; appraise, appreciate, depreciate, from Latin pre- 
tium, price. 

II. Variant root form *pen- (oldest form *perh 2 -). Suf¬ 
fixed form *p(e)r-n-o-, with o-grade *por(d)-na-. pornogra¬ 
phy, from Greek pome, prostitute, from pernanai, to sell. [In 
Pokorny 2. C. per 817.] 

perd- To fart. la. fart, from Old English *feortan, to fart, 
from Germanic *fertan, *farton\ b. Perhaps futz perhaps from 
partial translatation and alteration of Yiddish (arum)fartsn 
(zikh), to fart (around), from Middle High German varzen, 
to fart. Both a and b from Germanic *fertan, *fartdn. 2. par¬ 
tridge, from Greek perdix, partridge (which makes a sharp 
whirring sound when suddenly flushed). [Pokorny perd- 819.] 
Compare pezd-. 

pera- 1 To produce, procure. Oldest form *perh 2 -; possibly 
related to pera- 2 . See also per- 5 . II. 

A Derivatives include parade, parry, emperor, parachute, sever, 
parent. 

I. Zero-grade form *pp- (becoming *par- in Latin), a. Suf¬ 
fixed form *par-a-. parade, pare, parlay, parry, parure; 

APPARATUS, APPAREL, COMPRADOR, DISPARATE, EMPEROR, 
IMPERATIVE, IMPERATOR, IMPERIAL, PARACHUTE, PARASOL, 
PREPARE, RAMPART, REPAIR 1 , SEPARATE, SEVER, SEVERAL, from 
Latin parare, to try to get, prepare, equip; b. suffixed form 
*par-yo-. -para, parity 2 , -parous, parturient, postpartum, 
repertory, viper, from Latin parere, partre, to get, beget, give 
birth; C. parallel suffixed (participial) form *par-ent-. parent, 
from Latin parens, parent; d. suffixed form *par-o-, produc¬ 
ing: (i) juniper, from Latin iuniperus, juniper, perhaps from 
compound *yoini-paros, “producing juniper berries” ( *yoini-, 
juniper berry); (ii) compound *pau-paros (see pau-); (iii) Italic 
compound *whvo-paros (see g w ei-); e. suffixed form *par- 
ika-. Parcae, from Latin Parcae, the Fates (who assign one’s 
destiny). 

II. Suffixed o-grade form por(d)-si-. heifer, from Old Eng¬ 
lish heahfore, calf, a compound (with obscure first element) of 
fearr, calf, from Germanic *farzi-. [Pokorny 2. D. per 818.] 

pera- 2 To grant, allot (reciprocally, to get in return). Oldest 
form *perh y . Possibly related to pera-'. See also per- 5 . II. 
Zero-grade form *pp- (becoming *par- in Latin), a. Suffixed 
form *par-ti-. parcel, parcener, parse, part, particle, par¬ 
tisan, PARTITA, PARTY; BIPARTITE, COMPART, IMPART, PARTICI¬ 
PATE, repartee, from Latin pars (stem part-), a share, part; b. 
possibly suffixed form *par-tion-. portion, proportion, from 
Latin portid, a part (first attested in the phrase pro portione, in 
proportion, according to each part, perhaps assimilated from 
*prd partidne); c. perhaps Latin par, equal: pair, par, pareve, 
parity 1 , peer 2 ; compare, imparity, nonpareil, pari-mutu¬ 
el. [Pokorny 2. C. >per 817.] 

perk w u- Oak. 1. Zero-grade form *prk w -. fir probably 
from a Scandinavian source akin to Old Icelandic fyri, fir, 
from Germanic *furh-jdn-. 2. Assimilated form *k w erk w u-. 
quercetin; quercitron, from Latin quercus, oak. [Pokorny 
perkm-s 822.] 


pes- Penis. Suffixed form *pes-ni-. pencil, penicillium, 
penis, from Latin penis (< *pesnis), penis, tail. [Pokorny 3. 
pes- 824.] 

pet- To rush, fly. Also peta-. Oldest form *peth r . Variant 
*pteh r , becoming *pte-. 

A Derivatives include feather, compete, perpetual, ptomaine, 
symptom, hippopotamus. 

1. Suffixed form *pet-ra-. feather, from Old English fether, 
feather, from Germanic *fethrd, feather. 2. -petal, petition, 
petulant; appetite, compete, impetigo, impetuous, impe¬ 
tus, perpetual, repeat, from Latin petere, to go toward, seek. 

3. Suffixed form *pet-na-. panache, pen 1 , penna, pennate, 

PENNON, PIN, PINNA, PINNACLE, PINNATE, PINNATI-, PINNULE; 

empennage, from Latin penna, pinna, feather, wing. 4. Suffixed 
form *pet-ro- in compound *aku-petro- (see oku-). 5. Suffixed 
form *pet-yo-. propitious, from Latin propitius, favorable, 
gracious, originally a religious term meaning “falling or rush¬ 
ing forward,” hence “eager,” “well-disposed” (said of the gods; 
pro-, forward; see per 1 ). 6. Suffixed zero-grade form *pt-ero-. 
-pter; apteryx, archaeopteryx, coleopteran, dipteral, 

ISOPTERAN, MECOPTERAN, MONOPTEROS, ORTHOPTERAN, 
PERIPTERAL, PLECOPTERAN, PTERIDOLOGY, PTERYGOID, SAU- 

ropterygian, from Greek pteron, feather, wing, and pterux, 
wing. 7. Suffixed zero-grade form *pt-ilo-. coleoptile, from 
Greek ptilon, soft feathers, down, plume. 8. Reduplicated form 

*pi-pt-. PTOMAINE, PTOSIS; ASYMPTOTE, PERIPETEIA, PROPTO¬ 
SIS, symptom, from Greek piptein, to fall, with verbal adjec¬ 
tive ptotos (< *pto-to-), falling, fallen, and nominal derivatives 
ptosis (< *ptd-ti-), a fall, and ptoma (< *ptd-mn), a fall, fallen 
body, corpse. 9. O-grade form *pot-. hippopotamus, pota- 
mology, from Greek potamos “rushing water,” river (-amo-, 
Greek suffix). 10. Suffixed form *pet-tro-. talipot palm, from 
Sanskrit pattram, feather, leaf. [Pokorny 2. pet- 825.] 

peta- To spread. Oldest form *peth 2 -. 

A Derivatives include fathom, patent, compass. 

1 . Suffixed o-grade form *pot(d)-mo-. fathom, from Old Eng¬ 
lish feethm, fathom, from Germanic *fathmaz, “length of two 
arms stretched out.” 2. Suffixed (stative) variant zero-grade 
form *pat-e~. patent, patulous, from Latin patere, to be 
open. 3. Probably variant zero-grade form in remade nasal¬ 
ized form *pat-no-. pace 1 , pandy, pas, paseo, pass, passe, 

PASSIM; COMPAS, COMPASS, EXPAND, PASO FlNO, PASQUEFLOW¬ 
ER, PASSACAGLIA, PASSAGE 1 , PASSAGE 2 , PASSPORT, REPAND, 
spawn, from Latin pandere (past participle passus < *pat-to-), 
to spread out. 4. Suffixed form *pet-alo-. petal, from Greek 
petalon, leaf. 5. Suffixed form *pet-ano-. paella, pan 1 , paten, 
patina 1 , patina 2 , from Greek patane (? < *petana-), platter, 
“thing spread out.” 6. petasos, from Greek petasos, broad- 
brimmed hat, from Greek suffixed form *peta-so-. [Pokorny 

1. pet- 824.] 

peua- To purify, cleanse. Oldest form *peuh 2 -. Suffixed zero- 
grade form *pu-ro- (< *puh 2 -ro-) pour, pure, puree, purge, 
Puritan; compurgation, depurate, expurgate, purblind, 
spurge, from Latin piirus, pure, and purgare, to purify (< 
*pur-igare < *piir-agare; *ag-, to drive; see ag-). [Pokorny 1. 
peu- 827.] 

peuk- Also peug-. To prick. Oldest forms *peuk-, *peug-, 
becoming *peuk-, *peug- in centum languages. Zero-grade 
form *pug-. 1. Suffixed form *pug-no-. poniard, pugilism, 

PUGIL STICK, PUGNACIOUS; IMPUGN, OPPUGN, REPUGN, 

from Latin pugil, pugilist, and pugnus, fist, with denomina¬ 
tive pugnare, to fight with the fist. 2. Nasalized zero-grade 
form *pu-n-g-. bung, pink 2 , poignant, point, pointillism, 

PONTIL, POUNCE 1 , POUNCE 3 , PUNCHEON 1 , PUNCTILIO, PUNCTU¬ 
AL, PUNCTUATE, PUNCTURE, PUNGENT; BONTEBOK, COMPUNC¬ 
TION, expunge, spontoon, trapunto, from Latin pungere, to 
prick. 3. pygmaean, Pygmy, from Greek pugme, fist. 4. Seen 
by some as the base of Germanic *fuk(k)- in words relating to 
sexual intercourse, but uncertain, fuck. [Pokorny peuk- 828.] 

pezd- To fart. 1. Suffixed form *pezd-i-. feist, from Old 
English fisting, a breaking wind, and Middle English fisten, 
to fart, from Germanic *fistiz, a fart. 2. petard, from Latin 
pedere, to fart. 3. Perhaps Latin pedis, louse (? < “foul-smelling 
insect”): pedicular 1 . [Pokorny pezd- 829,2. peis- 796.] Com¬ 
pare perd-. 

peter- Father. Oldest form *ph 2 ter-. 1. father; forefa¬ 
ther, from Old English feeder, father, from Germanic *fadar. 

2. PADRE, PATER, PATERNAL, PATRI-, PATRICIAN, PATRIMONY, 
PATRON, pere; COMPADRE, EXPATRIATE, GOOMBAH, PERPE¬ 
TRATE, from Latin pater, father. 3. patri-, patriot; allo- 
PATRIC, EUPATRID, PARAPATRIC, PATRIARCH, SYMPATRIC, from 
Greek pater, father. [Pokorny pdte(r) 829.] 

plak- 1 Also plak-. To be flat. Earliest form *pleh 2 k-, colored 
to *plah 2 k-, becoming *plak-. Extension of pela- 2 . 

▲ Derivatives include fluke 1 , flaw 1 , plead, placenta, archipelago. 

1. floe, from Old Norse fid, layer, coating, from Germanic 
*fldhd. 2. Variant form *plag-. a. fluke 1 , from Old English 
floe, flatfish, from Germanic *fldk-; b. flake 1 , from Middle 
English flake, flake, from a Scandinavian source probably akin 
to Norwegian flak, flat piece, flake, from Germanic *flakaz ; C. 
flake 2 , from Old Norse flaki, fleki, hurdle, from Germanic 
*flak-. 3. Extended form *plaka~. flag 4 , flaw 1 , from Old 
Norse flaga, layer of stone, from Germanic *flago. 4. Possibly 
suffixed (stative) form *plak-e-, to be calm (as of the flat sea) 

PLACEBO, PLACID, PLEA, PLEAD, PLEASANT, PLEASE; COMPLA¬ 
CENT, from Latin placere, to please, be agreeable. 5. Root noun 
*plak-. supplicate, supple, from Latin supplex, suppliant 
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(whence denominative supplicare, to beg humbly, first attested 
in Archaic Latin as sub vos placo, I entreat you; sub , under; 
see upo). 6. Lengthened suffixed form * *plak-a-. placable, 
placate, from Latin placare, to calm (causative of placere). 7. 
Nasalized form *pla-n-k-. planchet, plank, from Latin plan- 
cus , flat, flat-footed. 8. Variant form *plag-. a. Perhaps Latin 
plaga , net (? < “something extended”) plagiary; b. plagal, 
plagio-, playa, from Greek plagos, side. 9. Root form *plak-. 
placenta, placoid; leukoplakia, placoderm, from Greek 
plax , flat, flat land, surface, plate. 10. Possible variant form 
*pelag-. pelagic; archipelago, from Greek pelagos, sea . 
[Pokorny l.pla-k- 831 .] 

plak- 2 To strike. Oldest form *pleh 2 k-, colored to *plah 2 k-, 
becoming *plak-. 1. Nasalized variant forms *pla-n-k-, *pla- 
n-g-. a. fling, from Middle English flingett, to fling, from a 
Scandinavian source akin to Old Norse flengja , to flog, whip, 
from Germanic *flang--, b. plaint, plangent; complain, 
from Latin plangere, to strike (one’s own breast), lament; C. suf¬ 
fixed form *plang-yo-. plankton, from Greek plazein, to drive 
away, turn aside. 2. Variant form *plag-. plague, from Latin 
plaga , a blow, stroke. 3. Suffixed form *plak-yo-. plectrum, 

-PLEGIA, PLEXOR; APOPLEXY, CATAPLEXY, PARAPLEGIA, from 

Greek plessein, to beat, strike. [Pokorny 2. plak- 832.] 

plat- Also pleta-. To spread. (Oldest form *pletd 2 -). Exten¬ 
sion of pela- 2 . 

▲ Derivatives include flatterplant, plateau, platitude, plaza. 

1. Variant form *plad-. a. flat 1 , from Old Norse flatr, flat; 
b. flatter 1 , from Old French flater, to flatter. Both a and b 
from Germanic *flataz, flat. 2. Suffixed variant form *plad-yo-. 
flat 2 , from Old English flet(t), floor, dwelling, from Germanic 
*flatjam. 3. Basic form *plat-. flan, from Late Latin fladd, flat 
cake, pancake, from Germanic *flatho(n), flat cake. 4. floun¬ 
der 2 , from Anglo-Norman floundre , flounder, from a Scandi¬ 
navian source probably akin to Old Swedish flundra, flatfish, 
flounder, from Germanic suffixed nasalized form *flu-n-th-r- 
jd-. 5. Nasalized form *pla-n-t-. clan, plan, plant, plan¬ 
tain 1 , plantar; plantigrade, supplant, transplant, from 
Latin planta, sole of the foot, and denominative plantare , to 
drive in with the sole of the foot, plant, whence planta, a plant. 
6. Suffixed zero-grade form *plt(d)-u-. piazza, place, plaice, 

PLANE 4 , PLANE TREE, PLATE, PLATEAU, PLATERESQUE, PLATINA, 
PLATINUM, PLATITUDE, PLATY 2 , PLATY-, PLAZA; PLATEOSAU- 

rus, from Greek platus, flat, broad. [Pokorny pldt- 833.] 

plek- To plait. Extension of pel- 2 . Oldest form *plek-, be¬ 
coming *plek- in centum languages. 

A Derivatives include flax, pliant, perplex. 

1. Suffixed o-grade form *plok-so-. flax, from Old English 
fleax, flax, from Germanic *flahsam, flax. 2. Full-grade form 
*plek-. multiplex, from Latin -plex, -fold (in compounds 
such as duplex, twofold; see dwo-). 3. plait, pleat, pliant, 

PLICA, PLICATE, PLIGHT 1 , PLISSE, PLY 1 ; APPLY, COMPLICATE, 
COMPLICE, DEPLOY, DISPLAY, EMPLOY, EXPLICATE, EXPLICIT, 
EXPLOIT, IMPLICATE, IMPLICIT, REPLICATE, REPLY, SPLAY, from 

Latin plicare, to fold (also in compounds used as denomi¬ 
natives of words in -plex, genitive -plicis). 4. Suffixed forms 
*plek-to- and *plek-t-to-. pleach, plexus; amplexicaul, am- 
plexus, complect, complex, perplexed, from Latin plectere 
(past participle plexus), to weave, plait, entwine. 5. plecop- 
teran, from Greek plekein, to plait, twine, and plektos, twisted. 
[Pokorny plek- 834.] 

pleu- To flow. 

A Derivatives include pulmonary, Pluto, flow, fowl, flutter, fluster. 

I. Basic form *pleu-. 1. plover, pluvial, pluvious, from 
Latin pluere, to rain. 2. pleopod, from Greek plein (< *ple- 
wein), to swim. 3. pleuston, from Greek pleusis, sailing. 
4. Suffixed zero-grade form *plu-elos. pyelitis, from Greek 
dissimilated puelos, trough, basin. 5. Suffixed form *pl(e) 
u-mon-, “floater,” lung(s). a. pulmonary, from Latin pulmo (< 
*plumones), lung(s); b. pneumo-, pneumonia, pneumonic, 
from Greek pleumon, pneumon (influenced by pneuma , breath; 
see pneu-), lung. 6. Suffixed o-grade form *plou-to-. Pluto; 
plutocracy, from Greek ploutos , wealth, riches (< “overflow¬ 
ing”). 7. Lengthened o-grade form *pld(u)-. a. (i) flow, from 
Old English flowan, to flow; (ii) perhaps Middle Dutch vluwe, 
fishnet flue 2 Both (i) and (ii) from Germanic *fldwan, to flow; 
b. suffixed form *pld-tu-. flood, from Old English flod, flood, 
from Germanic *fldduz, flowing water, deluge. 

II. Extended form *pleuk-. 1. fly 1 , from Old English fleogan, 
to fly, from Germanic *Jleugan, to fly. 2. fly 2 , from Old Eng¬ 
lish fleoge, a fly, from Germanic *fleugdn-, flying insect, fly. 
3. Probably Germanic *fleuhan, to run away, flee, from Old 
English fleon, to flee. 4. fley, from Old English flygan, flegan, 
to put to flight, from Germanic causative *flaugjan. 5. fleche, 
fletcher, from Old French fleche, arrow, from Germanic suf¬ 
fixed form *fleug-ika. 6. Zero-grade form *pluk-. a. fledge, 
from Old English *flycge, with feathers (only in unfligge, feath¬ 
erless), from Germanic *flugja-, feather; b. flight 1 , flight 2 , 
from Old English flyht, act of flying, and *flyht, act of fleeing, 
escape, from Germanic suffixed form *flug-ti-; c. fowl, from 
Old English fugol, bird, from Germanic *fuglaz, bird, dissimi¬ 
lated from possible (but unlikely) suffixed form *flug-laz\ d. 
flugelhorn, fugleman, from Middle High German vlugel, 
wing, from Germanic suffixed form *flug-ilaz. 

III. Extended form *pleud-. 1. fleet 1 , fleet 2 , from Old 
English fleotan, to float, swim (from Germanic *fleutan ), and 
Old Norse fljotr, fleet, swift (from Germanic *fleutaz). 2. Zero- 
grade form *plud-. a. (i) float, from Old English flotian , to 
float; (ii) flotsam, from Old French floter, to float. Both (i) 
and (ii) from Germanic derivative *flotdn, to float; b. flo- 
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tilla, from Old Norse floti, raft, fleet; C. flutter, from Old 
English floterian,flotorian, to float back and forth (- erian , itera¬ 
tive and frequentative suffix); d. flit, from Old Norse flytja, to 
further, convey, from Germanic *flutjan, to float, a-d all from 
Germanic *flut-, *flot-. 3. fluster probably from a Scandi¬ 
navian source akin to Icelandic flaustr, hurry, and flaustra, to 
bustle, from Germanic *flausta-, contracted from suffixed form 
*flaut-sta-, probably from *pleud-, o-grade *ploud-. [Pokorny 
pleu- 835, pl(e)u-mon- 837.] 

pneu- To breathe. Imitative root. 1. sneeze, from Old Eng¬ 
lish fneosan, to sneeze, from Germanic *fneu-s-. 2. snore, 
snort, from Old English fnora, sneezing, from Germanic *fnu- 

S-. 3. APNEA, DIPNOAN, DYSPNEA, EUPNEA, HYPERPNEA, IIYPO- 
pnea, polypnea, tachypnea, from Greek pnein, to breathe, 
with o-grade nouns pnoia , -pnoia, breathing, and pnoe, breath. 

4. Suffixed form *pneu-mn. pneuma, pneumatic, pneuma- 
to-, pneumo-; amphiuma, from Greek pneuma, breath, wind, 
spirit. 5. Germanic variant root *fnes-. sneer, from Old Eng¬ 
lish fnceran, to snort, gnash one’s teeth. [Pokorny pneu- 838.] 

po(i)- To drink. Oldest form *peh 3 (i)-, colored to *poh 3 (i)-. 

I. Basic form *pd(i)-, reduced to *pd- (< *poh 3 -). 1. Suf¬ 
fixed form *pd-to-. potable, potation, potatory, from Latin 
potus, drunk; a drink (whence potare, to drink). 2. Suffixed 
form *pd-ti-. poison, potion, from Latin potio, a drink. 3. 
Suffixed form *pd-tlo-, drinking vessel, hibachi, from Sanskrit 
patram, cup, bowl. 4. Suffixed reduplicated zero-grade form 
*pi-pd-o- (oldest form *pi-ph 3 -o-), whence *pi-bo-, assimilated 

to *bi-bo-. BEER, BEVERAGE, BIB, BIBULOUS; IMBIBE, IMBRUE, 

from Latin bibere, to drink. 5. Suffixed zero-grade form *pa-ti- 
(oldest form *ph 3 -ti-), *po-ti-. symposium, from Greek posis, 
drink, drinking. 

II. Zero-grade form *pi- (< *pia-). 1. Suffixed form *pi- 
ro-. pirozhki, pierogi, from Slavic *piru, feast (Old Church 
Slavonic piru). 2. Suffixed (nasal present) form *pi-no-. pino- 
cytosis, from Greek pinein, to drink. [Pokorny 2. pd(i)- 839.] 

porko- Young pig. Oldest form *porko-, becoming *porko- 
in centum languages, la. farrow 1 , from Old English fearh, 
little pig; b. aardvark, from Middle Dutch diminutive form 
varken, small pig. Both a and b from Germanic *farhaz. 2. 

PORCELAIN, PORCINE, PORK; PORCUPINE, PORPOISE, from 

Latin porcus , pig. [Pokorny porko-s 841.] 

poti- Powerful; lord. 1. podesta, possess, power, from 
Latin potis (> *pots > pos-), powerful, able. 2. possible, 

POTENT; IMPOTENT, OMNIPOTENT, PREPOTENT, from Latin 
compound posse, to be able (contracted from potis, able + esse, 
to be; see es-.) 3. Form *pot-. a. Compound *ghos-pot- (see 
ghos-ti-); b. compound *dems-pot- (see dem-). 4a. vanas- 
pati, from Sanskrit patih , lord; b. bashaw, Padishah, pasha, 
from Old Persian pati-, master. Both a and b from Indo-Irani- 
an *pati-, lord. [Pokorny poti-s 842.] 

prek- To ask, entreat. Oldest form *prek-, becoming *prek- 
in centum languages. 1. Basic form *prek-. pray, prayer 1 , 
precarious; deprecate, imprecate, prie-dieu, from *prex, 
prayer (attested only in the plural preces), with Latin denomi¬ 
native precdri, to entreat, pray. 2. Suffixed zero-grade form 
*p[k-sk- becoming *pork-sk-, contracted to *posk- in suffixed 
form *posk-to-, contracted to *posto-. postulate; expostu¬ 
late, from Latin postulare, to ask, request. [Pokorny 4. perk- 
821.] 

preus- To freeze, burn. 1. freeze, from Old English freosan, 
to freeze, from Germanic *freusan, to freeze. 2. Suffixed zero- 
grade form *prus-to-. frost, from Old English forst, frost, frost, 
from Germanic *frustaz, frost. 3. Suffixed form *preus-i-. pru¬ 
rient, prurigo, pruritus, from Latin denominative prurire, 
to burn, itch, yearn for, from *preusis, *preuris, act of burning. 
4. Suffixed zero-grade form *prus-wi-nd-. pruinose, from 
Latin pruina, hoarfrost. [Pokorny preus- 846.] 

prl- To love. Oldest form *prih x - (becoming *priy- before 
vowels). 

▲ Derivatives include filibuster, friend, Friday. 

1. Suffixed form *priy-o-. a. free, from Old English freo, 
free, and freon, freogan, to love, set free; b. filibuster, free¬ 
booter, from Dutch vrij , free. Both a and b from Germanic 
*frijaz, beloved, belonging to the loved ones, not in bondage, 
free, and *frijdn, to love. 2. Suffixed (participial) form *priy- 
ont-, loving, friend, from Old English friond, freond, friend, 
from Germanic *frijand-, lover, friend. 3. Suffixed shortened 
form *pri-tu-. a. Siegfried, from Old High German fridu, 
peace; b. affray, afraid, from Old French esfreer, to disturb, 
from Vulgar Latin *exfredare, to break the peace, from ex-, out, 
away (see eghs) + *fridare, to make peace, from Germanic 
*frithu-, peace; c. Germanic *frij-, peace, safety, in compound 
*berg-frij- (see bhergh- 2 ). a-c all from Germanic *frithuz, 
peace. 4. Suffixed feminine form *priy-a-, beloved, a. Frigg, 
from Old Norse Frigg, goddess of the heavens, wife of Odin; 
b. Friday, from Old English Frigedceg, Friday, from Germanic 
compound *frije-dagaz, “day of Frigg” (translation of Latin Ve¬ 
neris dies, “Venus’s day”). Both a and b from Germanic *frijjo, 
beloved, wife. [Pokorny prai- 844.] 

pu- To rot, decay. Probably from earlier *puh x - (becoming 
*puw- before vowels). 

▲ Derivatives include foul, fuzzy, potpourri, pus. 

1. Suffixed form *pu-lo-. a. foul, from Old English ful, un¬ 
clean, rotten; b. fulmar, from Old Norse full, foul; c. filth, 
from Old English fylth, foulness, from Germanic abstract noun 

*fulithd', d. file 3 , foil 1 ; defile 1 , from Old English fylan, to 
sully, from Germanic denominative *fuljan, to soil, dirty, a-d 
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all from Germanic *fulaz, rotten, filthy. 2. Extended form 
*pug-. fog 2 , from Middle English fog, fogge , aftermath grass, 
from a Scandinavian source probably akin to Icelandic fuki, 
rotten sea grass, and Norwegian fogg, rank grass, from Ger¬ 
manic *fuk~. 3. Extended variant form *pous-. fuzzy, from 
Low German fussig, spongy, from Germanic *fausa-. 4. Suf¬ 
fixed form *pu-tri-. putrescent, putrid, puttanesca; olla 
podrida, potpourri, putrefy, from Latin puter (stem putri-), 
rotten. 5. Suffixed form *puw-os-. a. purulent, pus; suppu¬ 
rate, from Latin pus, pus; b. pyo-, from Greek puon, puos, 
pus. 6. empyema, from Greek compound empuein , to sup¬ 
purate ( en-, in; see en). [Pokorny 2. pii- 848.] 

[re- Also red-. Backward. Latin combining form conceivably 
from Indo-European *wret-, metathetical variant of *wert-, to 
turn (< “turned back”), an extended form of wer- 2 . 1. re-, 
from Latin re-, red-, backward, again. 2. Suffixed form *re(d)- 
tro-. RETRAL, RETRO-; ARREARS, REAR GUARD, REARWARD 2 , 

reredos, from Latin retro , backward, back, behind. 3. Suffixed 
form *re-ko- in Latin reciprocus (see per 1 ).] 

re- To bestow, endow. Oldest form *reh r . Suffixed form *red- 
i-, goods, wealth, property, re 2 , real 1 , realia, rebus; reify, 
republic, from Latin res, thing. [Pokorny 4. rei- 860.] 

red- To scrape, scratch, gnaw. Oldest form *rehjd-, becoming 
*red-. 1. O-grade form *rdd-. a. rodent; corrode, erode, 
from Latin rodere, to gnaw; b. suffixed (instrumental) form 
*rdd-tro-. rostrum, from Latin rostrum, beak, ship’s bow. 2. 
Possibly extended zero-grade form *nd-d-, becoming *razd-, 
whence *rad- in Latin, a. radula, rape 3 , rappee, rascal, 

RASH 2 , RASORIAL, RATTEEN, RAZE, RAZOR; ABRADE, CORRADE, 

erase, from Latin radere, to scrape; b. suffixed (instrumental) 
form *rad-tro-. raclette, raster, from Latin rdstrum, rake. 
3. Zero-grade form *rad-. rat, from Old English net, rat, from 
Germanic *rattdn-. [Pokorny 2. red- 854.] 

reg- To move in a straight line, with derivatives meaning “to 
direct in a straight line, lead, rule.” Oldest form *h 3 reg-, becom¬ 
ing *h 3 reg- in centum languages. 

A Derivatives include right, realm, anorexia, rich, rule, interro¬ 
gate, reckless. 

I. Basic form *reg-. 1. Suffixed form *reg-to-. right, from 
Old English riht, right, just, correct, straight, from Germanic 
*rehtaz. 2. realm, rectitude, recto, rector, rectum, 

RECTUS, REGENT, REGIME, REGIMEN, REGIMENT, REGION; AD¬ 
DRESS, ADROIT, ALERT, CORRECT, DERECHO, DIRECT, ERECT, 
INCORRIGIBLE, PORRECT, RECTANGLE, RECTIFY, RECTILINEAR, 

resurge, Risorgimento, sord, source, surge, from Latin 
regere, to lead straight, guide, rule (past participle rectus, hence 
adjective rectus, right, straight). 3. orexin; anorectic, an¬ 
orexia, from Greek oregein, to stretch out, reach out for (with 
o -, from oldest root form *j 3 reg-). 

II. Lengthened-grade form *reg-, Indo-European word 
for a tribal king. la. bishopric, eldritch, from Old Eng¬ 
lish rice, realm; b. RiksmAl, from Old Norse riki, realm; c. 
Reich; reichsmark, from Old High German richi, realm; d. 
rich, from Old English rice, strong, powerful, and Old French 
riche, wealthy, a-d all from Germanic *rikja-, from Celtic suf¬ 
fixed form *rig-yo-. 2. real 2 , regal, regulus, reign, rex, 
rial 1 , riyal, royal; ariary, REGICIDE, REGIUS PROFESSOR, 
vicereine, viceroy, from Latin rex, king (royal and priestly 
title). 3. Suffixed form *reg-en-. raj, raja, rani, rye 2 ; maha¬ 
raja, maharani, from Sanskrit raja, rdjan-, king, raja (femi¬ 
nine raj hi, queen, rani), and rajati, he rules. 

III. Suffixed lengthened-grade form *reg-old-. rail 1 , regi.f.t, 
regular, regulate, rillettes, rule, from Latin regula, 
straight piece of wood, rod. 

IV. O-grade form *rog-. 1. rake 1 , from Old English raca, 
racu, rake (implement with straight pieces of wood), from Ger¬ 
manic *rakd. 2. rack 1 , from Middle Dutch rec, framework, 
from Germanic *rak-. 3. Possibly Germanic *rankaz (with 
nasal infix) rank 2 , from Old English ranc, straight, strong, 
hence haughty, overbearing. 4. reckon, from Old English 
gerecenian, to arrange in order, recount (ge-, collective prefix; 
see kom). from Germanic *rakinaz, ready, straightforward. 
5. Suffixed form *rog-a-. rogation, rogatory; abrogate, 

ARROGATE, CORVEE, DEROGATE, INTERROGATE, PREROGATIVE, 

prorogue, subrogate, supererogate, from Latin rogare, to 
ask (< “stretch out the hand”). 6. Suffixed form *rog-o-. ergo, 
from Latin ergo, therefore, in consequence of, perhaps con¬ 
tracted from a Latin phrase *e rogo , “from the direction of” 
(e, < ex, out of; see eghs). from a possible Latin noun *rogus, 
“extension, direction.” 

V. Lengthened o-grade form *rdg-. 1. reck, from Old Eng 
lish rec(c)an, to pay attention to, take care (formally influenced 
by Old English reccan, to extend, stretch out, from Germanic 
*rakjan ), from Germanic *rdkjan. 2. reckless, from Old Eng¬ 
lish receleas, careless (-leas, lacking; see leu-), from Germanic 
rokja-. 

VI. Suffixed zero-grade form *rg-yo-. raita, from Sanskrit 
rjyati , he stretches out [Pokorny 1. reg- 854.] 

rei- To flow, run. 1. Suffixed zero-grade form *ri-nu-. a. 
run, runnel, from Old English rinnan, to run, and Old Norse 
rinna, to run (from Germanic *rinnan, to run, from *ri-nw- 
an), and from Old English causative cernan, eornan, to run 
(from secondary Germanic causative *rannjan ); b. Ember 
Day, from Old English ryne, a running, from secondary Ger¬ 
manic derivative *runiz\ C. rennet, from Old English *rynet, 
from secondary Germanic derivative *runita-. 2. Suffixed 
zero-grade form *ri-l~. rill, from Dutch ril or Low German 
rille, running stream, from Germanic *ril~. 3. Suffixed form 
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*rei-wo-. rival, rivulet; derive, from Latin rivus, stream. 
[Pokorny 3. er- 326.] 

reidh- To ride. 

▲ Derivatives include raid, road, array. 

I. Basic form *reidh-. 1. ride, from Old English ridan, to 
ride, from Germanic *ridan. 2. palfrey, from Latin veredus, 
post horse, from Celtic *wo-red- ( *wo-, under; see upo). 

II. O-grade form *roidh-. la. raid, road, from Old Eng¬ 
lish rad , a riding, road, from Germanic *raid--, b. raddle * 1 II. III. * I. , 
from Middle High German reidel , rod between upright stakes 
(< “wooden horse”), possibly from Germanic *raid- (see a). 

2. Probably Germanic *raid-ja-. ready; already, from Old 
English rcede, gercede , ready (< “prepared for a journey”). 3. 
Probably Germanic *raidjan. raiment; array, curry 1 , from 
Vulgar Latin *-redare, to arrange. [Pokorny reidh- 861.] 

reig- To reach, stretch out. Oldest form *reig-, becoming 
*reig- in centum languages. 1. O-grade form *roig-. reach, 
from Old English mean, to stretch out, reach, from Germanic 
*raikjan. 2. Possibly suffixed (stative) zero-grade form *rig-e-. 
rigid, rigor, from Latin rigere, to be stiff (? < “be stretched 
out”). [Pokorny (reig-) 862.] 

rep- To snatch. Suffixed zero-grade form *rap-yo-. rapa¬ 
cious, RAPE 1 , RAPID, RAPINE, RAPT, RAVAGE, RAVEN 2 , RAVIN, 

ravish; erepsin, subreption, surreptitious, from Latin 
rapere, to seize. [Pokorny rep- 865.] 

ret- To run, roll. 1. Prefixed Celtic form *to-wo-ret-, “a run¬ 
ning up to” (to-, to; wo, under, up, up from under; see upo). 
Tory, from Old Irish toir, pursuit. 2. Suffixed o-grade form 

*rot-a-. RODEO, ROLL, ROTA, ROTARY, ROTATE, ROTUND, RO¬ 
TUNDA, ROULETTE, ROUND 1 , ROWEL; BAROUCHE, CONTROL, 
PRUNE 2 , ROCAMBOLE, ROTAVIRUS, ROTAXANE, ROTIFORM, RO¬ 
TOGRAVURE, from Latin rota, wheel. 3. Suffixed (participial) 
form *ret-ondo-. rotund, rotunda, round 1 , from Latin ro¬ 
tundas, round, probably from *retundus, “rolling.” [Pokorny 
ret(h)- 866.] 

reudh- Red, ruddy. Oldest form *h,reudh-. 

A Derivatives include red, robust, corroborate, ruby, rubric. 

I. O-grade form *roudh-. la. red, from Old English read, 
red; b. rorqual, from Old Norse raudhr, red; c. rooibos, 
from Middle Dutch root, red. a-c all from Germanic *raudaz. 
2. Perhaps ultimately also from Germanic *raudaz is Old 
Spanish roan, roan, if from Gothic *rauths, red, or a kindred 
Germanic source: roan. 3. rowan, from a source akin to 
Old Norse reynir, mountain ash, rowan (from its red berries), 
from Germanic *raudnia-. 4. rufescent, rufous, from Latin 
rufus (of dialectal Italic origin), reddish. 5. rouille, rubigi¬ 
nous, from Latin robus, red. 6. roble, roborant, robust; 
corroborate, rambunctious, from Latin robur, robus, red 
oak, hardness, and robustus, strong. 7. lollipop, perhaps from 
Romani lolo, red, from Middle Indie lohita-, from Sanskrit. 

II. Zero-grade form *rudh-. 1. Suffixed form *rudh-a-. a. 
ruddle, from Old English rudu, red color; b. ruddock, from 
Old English rudduc, robin; C. ruddy, from Old English rudig, 
ruddy. a-C all from Germanic *rudd. 2. Suffixed form *rudh- 
sto-. rust, from Old English rust (also rusf?), rust, from Ger¬ 
manic *rust-. 3. ROUGE, RUBEOLA, RUBY; RUBEFACIENT, from 
Latin rubeus, red. 4. rubicund, from Latin rubicundus, red, 
ruddy. 5. rubidium, from Latin rubidus, red. 6. Suffixed (stat¬ 
ive) form *rudh-e-. rubescent, from Latin rubere, to be red. 
7. Suffixed form *rudh-ro-. a. rubella, rubric; bilirubin, 
from Latin ruber, red; b. rutilant, rutile, from Latin rutilus, 
reddish; c. erythema, erythro-, from Greek eruthros, red 
(with prothetic vowel from oldest zero-grade form *arudh-)\ d. 
erysipelas, from possibly remade Greek erusi-, red, redden¬ 
ing. 8. Suffixed form *rudh-to-. rissole, roux, russet, from 
Latin russus, red. [Pokorny reudh- 872.] 

reua- To open; space. Oldest form *ruh x -mo-. 1. Suffixed 
zero-grade form *ru-mo- (< *rua-mo-). a. room, from Old 
English rum, space; b. lebensraum, from Old High German 
rum, space; C. rummage, from Old Provencal run, ships hold, 
space, a-c all from Germanic *rumaz\ d. ream 2 , from Old 
English ryman, to widen, open up, from Germanic denomina¬ 
tive *rumjan. 2. Suffixed form *reu(d)-es-. rural, rustic, from 
Latin rus, “open land,” the country. [Pokorny reua- 874.] 

reug- To vomit, belch; smoke, cloud. Oldest form *h,reug-. 
1 . reek, from Old English reocan, to smoke, reek, and recan, 
to fumigate, from Germanic *reukan. 2. Suffixed zero-grade 
form *rug-to-. eruct, from Latin ruetdre, to belch. [In Pokorny 
reu-b- 871.] 

reup- Also reub-. To snatch. 

▲ Derivatives include bereave, rob, usurp, bankrupt. 

I. Basic form *reub-. rip 1 , from Flemish rippen, to rip, from 
Germanic *rupjan. 

II. O-grade form *roup-. la. reave, from Old English 
reafian, to plunder; b. bereave, from Old English bereafian, 
to take away (be-, bi-, intensive prefix; see ambhi); c. rover 2 , 
from Middle Dutch and Middle Low German roven, to rob. 
a-c all from Germanic *(bi-)raubdn. 2a. rob, from Old French 
rober, to rob; b. rubato, from Italian rubare, to rob. Both a 
and b from a Romance borrowing from Germanic *raubdn, 
to rob. 3. robe; garderobe, from Old French robe, robe (< 
“clothes taken as booty”), from Germanic *raubd, booty. 4. 
Suffixed form *roup-tro-. loot, from Sanskrit loptram, booty. 
5. ruble, from Old Russian rubiti, to chop, hew, from Slavic 
*rubje/a~. 

III. Zero-grade form *rup~. 1. usurp, from Latin usurpare 
(< *usu-rup--, usus, use, usage, from uti, to use), originally “to 


interrupt the orderly acquisition of something by the act of 
using,” whence to take into use, usurp. 2. Nasalized zero-grade 
form *ru-m-p-. rout 1 , rupture; abrupt, bankrupt, cor¬ 
rupt, DISRUPT, ERUPT, INTERRUPT, IRRUPT, RUPICOLOUS, from 
Latin rumpere, to break. [In Pokorny 2. reu- 868.] 

rtko- Bear. Oldest form 'hTjrtko-, becoming *h 2 rtko- in 
centum languages. 1. ursine, from Latin ursus, bear (< 
*orcsos). 2. arctic, Arcturus, from Greek arktos, bear. 
[Pokorny rkpo-s 875.] 

sa- To satisfy. Oldest form *seh 2 -, colored to *sah 2 -, becom¬ 
ing *sa-. 1 . Suffixed zero-grade form *sa-to-. a. sad, from Old 
English seed, sated, weary, from Germanic *sadaz, sated; b. 
sate 1 , from Old English sadian, to sate, from derivative Ger¬ 
manic verb *saddn, to satisfy, sate. 2. Suffixed zero-grade form 
*sa-ti-. satiate, satiety; assai, asset, satisfy, from Latin 
satis, enough, sufficient. 3. Suffixed zero-grade form *sa-tu- 
ro-. satire, saturate, from Latin satur, full (of food), sated. 

4. Suffixed zero-grade form *sa-d-ro-. hadron, from Greek 
hadros, thick. [Pokorny sa- 876.] 

sag- To seek out. Oldest form *seh 2 g-, colored to *sah 2 g-, 
becoming *sag-. 

A Derivatives include seek, ransack, hegemony. 

1. Suffixed form *sag-yo-. seek, from Old English scecan, 
secan, to seek, from Germanic *sdkjan. 2. Suffixed form 
*sdg-ni-. soke, from Old English socn, attack, inquiry, right 
of local jurisdiction, from Germanic *sdkniz. 3. Zero-grade 
form *ssg-. a. sake 1 , from Old English sacu, lawsuit, case, 
from Germanic derivative noun *sakd, “a seeking,” accusation, 
strife; b. (i) forsake, from Old English forsacan, to renounce, 
refuse (for-, prefix denoting exclusion or rejection; see per 1 ); 
(ii) ramshackle, ransack, from Old Norse *saka, to seek. 
Both (i) and (ii) from Germanic *sakan, to seek, accuse, quar¬ 
rel. Both a and b from Germanic *sak-. 4. Independent suf¬ 
fixed form *sag-yo-. presage, from Latin sagire, to perceive, 
“seek to know.” 5. Zero-grade form *sag-. sagacious, from 
Latin sagax, of keen perception. 6. Suffixed form *sag-eyo-. 
diegesis, exegesis, hegemony, from Greek hegeisthai, to lead 
(< “to track down”). [Pokorny sag- 876.] 

sak- To sanctify. 1. Suffixed form *sak-ro-. a. sacred, sac¬ 
ristan, sexton; consecrate, execrate, from Latin sacer , 
holy, sacred, dedicated; b. compound *sakro-dhdt-, “performer 
of sacred rites” (*-dhdt-, doer; see dhe-). sacerdotal, from 
Latin sacerdds, priest. 2. Nasalized form *sa-n-k-. saint, sanc¬ 
tum; corposant, sacrosanct, sanctify, from Latin sancire 
(past participle sanctus), to make sacred, consecrate. [Pokorny 
sak- 878.] 

sal- Salt. 1. Extended form *sald-. a. Suffixed form *sald-o-. 
salt, from Old English sealt, salt, from Germanic *saltam; b. 
(i) souse 1 , from Old French sous, pickled meat; (ii) silt, from 
Middle English cylte, fine sand, from a source probably akin 
to Danish and Norwegian sylt, salt marsh. Both (i) and (ii) 
from Germanic zero-grade suffixed extended form *sult-jd\ 
C. salsa, sauce, sausage, from Latin sallere (past participle 
salsus < *sald-to-), to salt. 2. sal, salad, salami, salary, 
sali-, saline; salmagundi, saltcellar, saltpeter, from 
Latin sal (genitive salis), salt. 3. halo-, from Greek hals (stem 
hal-), salt, sea. 4. solonchak, from Russian solonets, salty soil, 
akin to Old Church Slavonic slanu, salty, from Common Slavic 
*solnu. [Pokorny 1. sal- 878.] 

sawel- The sun. Oldest form *seh 2 wel-, colored to *sah 2 wel-, 
becoming *sawel-, with zero-grade *s(u)wel-. The element *-el- 
was originally suffixal, and alternated with *-cn-, yielding the 
variant zero-grades *s(u)wen- and (reduced) *sun-. 

A Derivatives include Sunday, south, solar, helium. 

1. Variant forms *swen-, *sun-. a. (i) sun, from Old Eng¬ 
lish sunne, sun; (ii) sundew, from Middle Dutch sonne, sun. 
Both (i) and (ii) from Germanic *sunnon--, b. Sunday, from 
Old English suntiandaeg, Sunday, from Germanic compound 
*sunndn-dagaz, “day of the sun” (translation of Latin dies 
sdlis ); c. south, southern, from Old English suth, south, 
and sutherne, southern, from Germanic derivative *sunthaz, 
“sun-side,” south. 2. Variant form *s(a)wol-. sol 3 , Sol, solar, 

SOLARIUM; GIRASOL, INSOLATE, PARASOL, SOLANACEOUS, 

solanine, solstice, turnsole, from Latin sol, the sun. 3. 
Suffixed form *sawel-yo-. heliacal, helio-, helium; anthe- 

LION, APHELION, ISOHEL, PARHELION, PERIHELION, from Greek 
helios, sun. [Pokorny sawel- 881.] 

S§- To sow. Contracted from *sea r . 1. sow 1 , from Old Eng¬ 
lish sawan, to sow, from Germanic *sean. 2. Suffixed form *se- 
ti-, sowing, a. seed, from Old English seed, seed; b. colza, 
from Middle Dutch saet and Middle Low German sat, seed. 
Both a and b from Germanic *sediz, seed. 3. Reduplicated 
zero-grade form *si-s(a)-. season, from Latin serere, to sow, 
satid (< *sa-tio), sowing. 4. Suffixed form *se-men-, seed, seme, 

SEMEN, SEMINARY; DISSEMINATE, INSEMINATE, SINSEMILLA, 

from Latin semen, seed. [In Pokorny 2. se(i)- 889.] 

sed- To sit. 

▲ Derivatives include sit, soot, seance, siege, obsess, subside, soil 1 , 
chair. 

I. Basic form *sed-. 1 . Suffixed form *sed-yo-. a. sit, from Old 
English sittan, to sit; b. sitz bath, sitzmark, from Old High 
German sizzen, to sit. Both a and b from Germanic *sitjan. 

2. Suffixed form *sed-lo-, seat, settle, from Old English setl, 
seat, from Germanic *setlaz. 3. Suffixed (stative) form *sed- 

e-. SEANCE, SEDENTARY, SEDERUNT, SEDILE, SEDIMENT, SESSILE, 
SESSION, SEWER 2 , SIEGE; ASSESS, ASSIDUOUS, ASSIZE, DISSIDENT, 
INSIDIOUS, OBSESS, POSSESS, PRESIDE, RESIDE, SUBSIDY, SUPER- 


reidh-1 sek w - 1 

sede, surcease, from Latin sedere, to sit. 4. Suffixed form 
*sed-ra-. -hedron; cathedra, cathedral, chair, ephed- 
rine, exedra, Sanhedrin, from Greek hedra, seat, chair, face 
of a geometric solid. 5. Prefixed and suffixed form *pi-sed-yo-, 
to sit upon (*pi, on; see epi). piezo-; isopiestic, from Greek 
piezein, to press tight. 6. Basic form *sed-. a. edaphic, from 
Greek edaphos, ground, foundation (with Greek suffix -aphos)-, 
b. Upanishad, from Sanskrit upanisad, Upanishad, from -sad, 
sitting; c. tanist, from Old Irish tdnaise, designated successor, 
from Celtic *tanihessio-, “one who is waited for,” from *to-ad- 
ni-sed-tio, from *to-ad-ni-sed-, to wait for (*ad-, to; see ad-). 

7. Suffixed form *sed-o-, sitting, eisteddfod, from Welsh ei- 
stedd, sitting, from Celtic *eks-di-sedo- (*eks-, out, and *di-, 
out, from; see eghs and de-). 

II. O-grade form *sod-. 1. Perhaps suffixed form *sod-dh- 
lo-. saddle, from Old English sadol, saddle, from Germanic 
*sadulaz, seat, saddle. 2. Suffixed (causative) form *sod-eyo-. 
a. set 1 , from Old English settan, to place; b. beset, from 
Old English besettan, to set near; C. ersatz, from Old High 
German irsezzan, to replace, from sezzan, to set. a-c all from 
Germanic *(bi-)satjan, to cause to sit, set. 3. Suffixed form 
*sod-yo-. soil 1 , from Latin solium, throne, seat. 

III. Zero-grade form *-sd- (in compounds), assimilated to 
*-zd-. 1. Reduplicated form *si-sd- becoming *si-zd-. a. sub¬ 
side, from Latin sidere, to sit down, settle; b. synizesis, from 
Greek hizein, to sit down, settle down. 2. Compound suffixed 
form *ni-zd-o-, nest, literally “(bird’s place of) sitting down” 
(*ni-, down), a. nest, from Old English nest, from Germanic 
*nistaz; b. niche, nick, nide, nidus; eyas, nidicolous, nid- 
ifugous, nidify, from Latin nidus, nest. 3. Compound suf¬ 
fixed form *kuzdho-zd- (see (s)keu-). 

IV. Lengthened-grade form *sed-. 1. see 2 , from Latin sedes, 
seat, residence. 2. Suffixed form *sed-i-, settler, cosset pos¬ 
sibly from Old English -sata, -sate, inhabitant(s), from Ger¬ 
manic *setdn-, *seti-. 3. Suffixed form *sed-yo-. seat, from Old 
Norse seed, seat, from Germanic *(ge)setjam, seat (*ge-, *ga-, 
collective prefix; see kom). 4. Suffixed form *sed-a-. sedate 1 , 
from Latin sedare, to settle, calm down. 5. Suffixed form *sed- 
es-, seat, banshee, from Old Irish sid, fairy mound. 

V. Lengthened o-grade form *sdd-. soot, from Old English 
sot, soot (< “that which settles”), from Germanic *sdtam, from 
suffixed form *sdd-o-. [Pokorny sed- 884.] 

segh- To hold. Oldest form *segh-, becoming *segh- in 
centum languages. 

A Derivatives include hectic, eunuch, scheme, scholar. 

1. Suffixed form *segh-es-. Siegfried, from Old High German 
sigu, sigo, victory, from Germanic *sigiz-, victory (< “a hold¬ 
ing or conquest in battle”). 2. hectic; cachexia, cathexis, 
entelechy, eunuch, Ophiuchus, from Greek ekhein, to hold, 
possess, be in a certain condition, and hexis, habit, condition. 
3a. Possible suffixed (abstract noun) form *segh-wer, tough¬ 
ness, steadfastness, with derivative *segh-wer-o-, tough, stern. 
severe; asseverate, persevere, from Latin severus, stern; 
b. sthenia; asthenia, calisthenics, hypersthene, hypos- 
thenia, from Greek sthenos, physical strength, from a possible 
related abstract noun form *sgh-wen-es- (with zero-grade of 
the root). 4. O-grade form *sogh-. epoch, from Greek epokhe, 
“a holding back,” pause, cessation, position in time (epi-, on, 
at; see epi). 5. Zero-grade form *sgh~. a. scheme, from Greek 
skhema, “a holding,” form, figure; b. scholar, scholastic, 
scholium, school 1 , from Greek skhole, “a holding back,” stop, 
rest, leisure, employment of leisure in disputation, school. 6. 
Reduplicated form *si-sgh-. ischemia, from Greek iskhein, to 
keep back. [Pokorny segh- 888.] 

sek- To cut. 

A Derivatives include scythe, Saxon, skin, insect, sickle. 

1. scythe, from Old English sithe, sigthe, sickle, from Ger¬ 
manic *segithd, sickle. 2. Suffixed o-grade form *sok-a-. saw 1 ; 
hacksaw, from Old English sagu, sage, saw, from Germanic 
*sagd, a cutting tool, saw. 3. Suffixed o-grade form *sok-yo-. 
sedge, from Old English secg, sedge, from Germanic *sagjaz, 
“sword,” plant with a cutting edge. 4. Suffixed o-grade form 
*sok-so-. a. zax, from Old English seax, knife, from Ger¬ 
manic *sahsam, knife, sword; b. Saxon, from Late Latin 
Saxo (plural Saxones), a Saxon, from West Germanic tribal 
name *Saxon-, Saxon, traditionally (but doubtfully) regarded 
as from Germanic *sahsam (as if “warrior with knives”). 5. 
Extended root *skend-, to peel off, flay, skin, from Old Norse 
skinn, skin, from Germanic *skinth-. 6. Basic form *sek-. a. 

SECANT, -SECT, SECTILE, SECTION, SECTOR, SEGMENT; DISSECT, 

insect, intersect, resect, transect, from Latin secare, to 
cut; b. extispicy, from Latin extispex, diviner who observes 
entrails, from exta, entrails, perhaps contracted from *exsecta, 
things cut out, from secare, to cut (-spex, “he who sees”; see 
spek-). 7. Lengthened-grade form *sek-. sickle, from Latin 
secula, sickle. 8. Possible suffixed variant form *sak-so-. sas¬ 
safras; saxicolous, saxifrage, from Latin saxum, stone (< 
“broken-off piece”?). [Pokorny 2. s$k- 895, sken-(d-) 929.] See 
also extended roots skei-, sker- 1 . 

sek w - 1 To follow. 

A Derivatives include sequel, execute, pursue, society. 

1. SECT, SEGUE, SEGUIDILLA, SEQUACIOUS, SEQUEL, SEQUENCE, 
SUE, SUIT, SUITE, SUITOR; CONSEQUENT, ENSUE, EXECUTE, OBSE¬ 
QUIOUS, PERSECUTE, PROSECUTE, PURSUE, SUBSEQUENT, from 

Latin sequt, to follow. 2. sequester, sequestrum, from Latin 
sequester, “follower,” mediator, depositary. 3. Suffixed (parti¬ 
cipial) form *sek w -ondo-. second 2 , secondo, secundines, 
from Latin secundus, following, coming next, second. 4. Suf¬ 
fixed form *sek w -os, following, extrinsic, intrinsic, from 
Latin secus, along, alongside of. 5. Suffixed form *sek w -no-. 
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SCARLET, SCARLATINA, SEAL 1 , SEGNO, SIGIL, SIGN; ASSIGN, CON¬ 
SIGN, designate, insignia, resign, from Latin signutn , iden¬ 
tifying mark, sign (< “standard that one follows”). 6. Suffixed 
o-grade form *sok w -yo-. sociable, social, society, socio-; 
associate, consociate, dissociate, from Latin socius, ally, 
companion (< “follower”). [Pokorny 1. seb- 896.] 

sek w - 2 To perceive, see. 1. see 1 , from Old English seon, 
to see, from Germanic *sehwan , to see. 2. sight, from Old 
English sihth, gesiht , vision, spectacle, from Germanic abstract 
noun *sih-tiz. [Pokorny 2. seb- 897.] 

sek w - 3 To say, utter. 1. O-grade form *sok w ~. a. Suffixed 
form *sok w -yo-. say; gainsay, from Old English secgati, to say, 
from Germanic *sagjan ; b. suffixed form *sok w -a-. (i) saw 2 , 
from Old English sagu, a saying, speech; (ii) saga, from Old 
Norse saga, a saying, narrative. Both (i) and (ii) from Germanic 
*sagd, a saying. 2. Perhaps suffixed zero-grade form *sk w -e-tlo-, 
narration, a. skald, from Old Norse skald, poet, “satirist”; b. 
scold, from Middle English scolde, an abusive person, from 
a Scandinavian source akin to Old Norse skald (see above). 
Both a and b from North Germanic *skathla. [In Pokorny 2. 
seb- 897.] 

sel- To jump. 1. Suffixed zero-grade form *sal-yo-. a. sala¬ 
cious, SALIENT, SALLY, SALTO, SAUTE; ASSAIL, ASSAULT, DESUL¬ 
TORY, DISSILIENT, EXULT, INSULT, RESILE, RESULT, SOMERSAULT, 

from Latin salire, to leap; b. halter 2 , from Greek hallesthai, to 
leap, jump. 2. Probably Latin salmo (borrowed from Gaulish), 
salmon (< “the leaping fish”): salmon. [Pokorny 4. sel- 899.] 

sem- 1 One; also adverbially “as one,” together with. 

▲ Derivatives include simultaneous, hyphen, acolyte, simple. 

I. Full-grade form *sem-. la. hendecasyllabic, hendi- 
adys, henotheism, hyphen, from Greek heis (< nominative 
singular masculine *hen-s < *hem-s), one; b. Greek he- in heka- 
ton, one hundred (? dissimilated from *hem-katon\ see dektp). 
Both a and b from Greek *hem-. 2. Suffixed form *sem-el-. 
simultaneous; assemble, ensemble, from Latin simul , at the 
same time. 3. Suffixed form *sem-golo-. single, from Latin sin- 
gulus, alone, single. 4. Compound *sem-per- ( *per, during, for; 
see per 1 ), sempre; sempervivum, sempiternal, from Latin 
semper, always, ever (< “once for all”). 

II. O-grade form *som-. 1. bonze, sambal, samhita, sam- 

SARA, SANDHI, SANGHA, SANKHYA, SANNYASI, SANSKRIT, from 

Sanskrit sam, together. 2. Suffixed form *som-o-. a. same, 
from Old Norse samr, same, from Germanic *samaz, same; 
b. homeo-, homo-; anomalous, from Greek homos, same; C. 
homily, from Greek homilos, crowd. 3. Suffixed form *som- 
alo-. homolographic, from Greek homalos, like, even, level. 

III. Lengthened o-grade form *sdm-. 1. Suffixed form *som- 
/-. seem, seemly, from Old Norse sdemr, fitting, agreeable (< 
“making one,” “reconciling”), from Germanic *somiz. 2. Suf¬ 
fixed lengthened o-grade form *sdm-o-. samizdat, samovar, 
from Russian sam(o)-, self. 

IV. Zero-grade form *stp-. 1. acolyte, anacoluthon, 
from Greek compound akolouthos, accompanying (- kolout- 
hos, from o-grade of keleuthos, way, path), from ha-, a-, to¬ 
gether. 2. Compound form *sip-plo- (*-plo-, -fold; see pel- 2 ), 
a. simple, from Latin simplus, simple; b. haploid, haplor- 
rhine, from Greek haploos, haplous, single, simple. 3. Suffixed 
form *stjim-o-. a. some, from Old English sum, one, a certain 
one; b. -some 1 , from Old English -sum, -like. Both a and b 
from Germanic *sumaz. 4. Suffixed form *stpm-alo-. similar; 
assimilate, resemble, from Latin similis, of the same kind, 
like. 5. Compound *sqi-kero-, of one growing (see ker- 2 ). 6. 
Suffixed form *sni-tero-. hetero-, from Greek heteros (earlier 
hateros), one of two, other. 7. Compound *stji-plek-, “one-fold,” 
simple ( *-plek-, -fold; see plek-). semplice, simplex, simplic¬ 
ity, from Latin simplex, simple. 8. Extended form *stpma. 
hamadryad, from Greek hama, together with, at the same 
time. [Pokorny 2. sem- 902.] 

sem- 2 Also sema-. Summer (oldest form *semh 2 -). 1. Suf¬ 
fixed zero-grade form *sqw-aro-. summer 1 , from Old Eng¬ 
lish sumor, summer, from Germanic *sumaraz. 2. Suffixed 
zero-grade form *srpd-oni-. Samhain, from Old Irish samain, 
Samhain (for the discrepancy in time of occurrence, Samhain 
taking place in the autumn, compare English Indian summer). 
[Pokorny 3. sem- 905.] 

semi- Half-, as first member of a compound. 1. sand-blind, 
from Old English sam-, half, from Germanic *semi-. 2. semi-, 
from Latin semi-, half. 3. sesqui-, sesterce, from Latin semis, 
half. 4. HEMI-, from Greek hemi-, half. [Pokorny semi- 905.] 

sen- Old. 1. seignior, senate, senectitude, senescent, 
senile, senior, senopia, senor, signore, signory, sir, sire, 
surly, from Latin senex, old, an elder. 2. shanachie, from Old 
Irish sen, old. [Pokorny sen(o)- 907.] 

seng w h- To sing, make an incantation, la. sing, from Old 
English singan, to sing; b. Meistersinger, minnesinger, 
singspiel, from Old High German singan, to sing. Both a and 
b from Germanic *singan. 2. Suffixed o-grade form *song w h- 
o-, singing, song, song, from Old English sang, song, song, 
from Germanic *sangwaz. [Pokorny sengwh- 906.] 

sent- To head for, go. 1. widdershins, from Old High 
German sin(d), direction, from Germanic form *sinthaz. 2. 
Suffixed (causative) o-grade form *sont-eyo-. send 1 , from Old 
English sendan, to send, from Germanic *sandjan, to cause 
to go. 3. Suffixed o-grade form *sont-o-. godsend, from Old 
English sand, message, messenger, from Germanic *sandaz, 
that which is sent. 4. Perhaps suffixed form *sent-yo-. scent, 
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SENSE, SENSILLUM, SENTENCE, SENTIENT, SENTIMENT, SENTI¬ 
NEL; ASSENT, CONSENT, DISSENT, PRESENTIMENT, RESENT, SENSU 

lato, sensu stricto, from Latin sentire, to feel (< “to go men¬ 
tally”). [Pokorny sent- 908.] 

Sep- To taste, perceive. Suffixed zero-grade form *sap-yo-. 
SAGE 1 , SAPID, SAPIENT, SAPOR, SAVANT, SAVOR, SAVVY; INSIPID, 

from Latin sapere, to taste, have taste, be wise. [Pokorny sap- 
880.] 

septm Seven. 1. seven; seventeen, seventy, from Old 
English seofon, seven, with derivatives (hund)seofontig, sev¬ 
enty, and seofontine, seventeen (-tine, ten; see dekm). from 
Germanic *sebum. 2. September, septennial, septet, Sep- 
tuagint, septuple; septentrion, from Latin septem, seven. 

3. hebdomad, hepta-, heptad, from Greek hepta, seven. 
[Pokorny septrp 909.] 

ser- 1 To protect. 1. Extended form *serw-. conserve, ob¬ 
serve, preserve, reserve, reservoir, from Latin servare, 
to keep, preserve. 2. Perhaps suffixed lengthened-grade form 
*ser-os-. hero, from Greek herds, “protector,” hero. [Pokorny 

2. ser- 910.] 

ser- 2 To line up. 1. series, sertularian; \ssfrt, desert 3 , 
dissertate, exert, exsert, insert, from Latin serere, to ar¬ 
range, attach, join (in speech), discuss. 2. Suffixed form * ser¬ 
mon-. sermon, from Latin sermd (stem sermon-), speech, 
discourse. 3. Perhaps suffixed form *ser-a-. sear 2 , serried, 
from Latin sera, a lock, bolt, bar (? < “that which aligns”). 4. 
Suffixed zero-grade form *sp-ti-. sorcerer, sort; assort, 
consort, ensorcell, sortilege, from Latin sors (stem sort-), 
lot, fortune (perhaps from the lining up of lots before drawing). 
[Pokorny 4. ser- 911.] 

seua- 1 To give birth. Oldest form *suh x . Suffixed zero-grade 
form in derivative noun *su(h x )-nu-, son. son, from Old Eng¬ 
lish sunu, son, from Germanic *sunuz. [Pokorny 2. seu- 913.] 
See also SU-. 

seua- 2 To take liquid. Oldest form *suh x . 

A Derivatives include soup, soak, succulent. 

I. Suffixed zero-grade form *su9-yo-, contracted to *su- 
yo-. hyetal; isohyet, from Greek huetos, rain, from huein, 
to rain. 

II. Possible extended zero-grade form % siib-. la. sup 1 , from 
Old English supan, supian, to drink, sip; b. soup, sup 2 , from 
Old French soup(e), soup; c. sopaipilla, from Old Spanish 
sopa, food soaked in liquid, a-c all from Germanic *sup-. 2a. 
sop, from Old English sopp- in soppcuppe, cup for dipping 
bread in, from Germanic *supp-; b. sip, from Middle English 
sippen, to sip, from a source probably akin to Low German 
sippen, to sip, possibly from Germanic *supp-. 

III. Possible extended zero-grade form *sug-. 1 . suck, from 
Old English sucan, to suck, from Germanic *suk-. 2. soak, 
from Old English socian, to steep, from Germanic shortened 
form *sukdn. 3. suction, suctorial; prosciutto, from Latin 
sugere, to suck. 4. Variant form *suk-. succulent, from Latin 
sucus, succus, juice. [Pokorny 1. seu- 912.] 

skand- Also skend-. To leap, climb. 1. scan, scandent, 

SCANSION, SCANSORIAL, SCANTLING; ASCEND, CONDESCEND, 

descend, transcend, from Latin scandere, to climb. 2. Suf¬ 
fixed form *skand-alo-. scandal, slander, from Greek skand- 
alon, a snare, trap, stumbling block. 3. Suffixed form *skand- 
sla-. echelon, escalade, scale 2 , from Latin scdlae, steps, 
ladder. [Not in Pokorny; compare Sanskrit skandati, he jumps, 
and Old Irish scendim, I jump.] 

skei- To cut, split. Extension of sek-. 

A Derivatives include science, nice, shit, schism, sheath, ski, es¬ 
quire. 

la. shin 1 , from Old English scinu, shin, shinbone (< “piece 
cut off”); b. chine, from Old French eschine, backbone, 
piece of meat with part of the backbone. Both a and b from 
Germanic suffixed form *ski-nd-. 2. science, scilicet, sci¬ 
olism; ADSCITITIOUS, CONSCIENCE, CONSCIOUS, NESCIENCE, 

nice, omniscient, plebiscite, prescient, from Latin scire, 
to know (< “to separate one thing from another,” “discern”) 

3. Suffixed zero-grade form *skiy-ena-. skean, from Old Irish 
scian, knife. 4. Extended root *skeid-. a. (i) shit; gobshite, 
from Old English *scitan, to defecate; (ii) skate 3 ; blather¬ 
skite, from Old Norse skita, to defecate; (iii) shyster, from 
Old High German skizzan, to defecate, (i)-(iii) all from Ger¬ 
manic *skitan, to separate, defecate; b. suffixed zero-grade 
form *sk(h)id-yo-. schism, schist, schizo-, from Greek skh- 
izein, to split; c. nasalized zero-grade form *ski-n-d-. scission; 
exscind, prescind, rescind, from Latin scindere, to split. 5. 
Extended root *skeit-. a. (i) shed 1 , shoddy, from Old Eng¬ 
lish sceadan, to separate, from Germanic *skaith-, *skaidan; 
(ii) sheath, from Old English sceath, sheath (< “split stick”), 
perhaps from Germanic *skaith-; b. ski, from Old Norse skidh, 
log, stick, snowshoe, from Germanic *skidam; c. o-grade form 
*skoit-. ECU, ESCUDO, ESCUTCHEON, ESQUIRE, SCUDO, SCUTUM, 
squire, from Latin scutum, shield (< “board”). 6. Extended 
root *skeip-. a. sheave 2 , from Middle English sheve, pulley (< 
“piece of wood with grooves”); b. skive 1 , from a Scandinavian 
source akin to Old Norse skifa, to slice, split; C. shiver 2 , from 
Middle English shivere, scivre, splinter, possibly from a Low 
German source akin to Middle Low German schever, splinter. 
a-C all from Germanic *skif-. [Pokorny skii- 919.] 

skel- 1 Also kel-. To cut. 

A Derivatives include scalp, skill, cutlass, half, scalpel, sculpture. 


la. shell, from Old English scell, sciel, shell; b. scagliola, 
from Italian scaglia, chip. Both a and b from Germanic *skaljo, 
piece cut off, shell, scale. 2a. shale, from Old English sc(e)a- 
lu, husk, shell; b. scale 1 , from Old French escale, husk, shell. 
Both a and b from Germanic *skald. 3a. scall, from Old 
Norse skalli, bald head (< “closely shaved skull”); b. scalp, 
from Middle English scalp, top of the head, from a source akin 
to Old Norse skalpr, sheath, shell. Both a and b from Ger¬ 
manic *skal-. 4. scale 3 , skoal, from Old Norse skal, bowl, 
drinking vessel (made from a shell), from Germanic *skelo. 

5. shield, from Old English scield, shield (< “board”), from 
Germanic *skelduz. 6a. skill, from Old Norse skil, reason, dis¬ 
cernment, knowledge (< “incisiveness”); b. sheldrake, from 
Middle English scheld, variegated, from a Low German source 
akin to Middle Dutch schillen, to diversify, with past participle 
schillede, separated, variegated. Both a and b from Germanic 
*skeli-. 7. school 2 , shoal 2 , from Middle Low German schole, 
troop, or Middle Dutch scole, both from Germanic *skulo, a di¬ 
vision. 8. Suffixed variant form *kel-tro-. coulter, cultrate, 
cutlass, from Latin culter, knife. 9. Suffixed zero-grade form 
*sk\-yo-. scalene, from Greek skallein, to stir up, hoe (> skale- 
nos, uneven). 10. Extended root *skelp-. a. shelf, from Middle 
Low German schelf, shelf (< “split piece of wood”), from Ger¬ 
manic *skelf-; b. possibly Germanic *halbaz (< variant root 
*kelp-), divided, half, halve, from Old English healf, half; 
c. perhaps variant *skalp-. scalpel, sculpture, from Latin 
scalpere, to cut, scrape, with derivative sculpere (originally as 
the combining form of scalpere), to carve. [Pokorny 1. (s)kel- 
923.] 

skel- 2 To be under an obligation. O-grade (perfect) form 
*skol-. shall, from Old English sceal (used with the first and 
third person singular pronouns), shall, from Germanic *skal, I 
owe, hence I ought. [Pokorny 2. (s)kel- 927.] 

sker- 1 Also ker-. To cut. 

A Derivatives include shears, scabbard, skirmish, carnage, sharp, 
scrape, screw. 

I. Basic form *sker-, *ker-. la. shear, from Old English 
scieran, sceran, to cut; b. sheer 1 , from Low German scheren, 
to move to and fro, and Dutch scheren, to withdraw, depart. 
Both a and b from Germanic *skeran. 2a. share 2 , from Old 
English scear, plowshare; b. share 1 , from Old English scearu, 
scaru, portion, division (but recorded only in the sense of 
“fork of the body,” “tonsure”). Both a and b from Germanic 
*skeraz. 3a. shear, from Old English scear, scissors, from 
Germanic *sker-o and *sker-ez-; b. compound *sker-berg-, 
“sword protector,” scabbard (*berg-, protector; see bhergh- 1 ). 
scabbard, from Old French escauberc, scabbard, possibly 
from a Germanic source akin to Old High German scarberc, 
scabbard. Both a and b from Germanic *sker-. 4. score, from 
Old Norse skor, notch, tally, twenty, from Germanic *skur-. 5. 
scar 2 , skerry, from Old Norse sker, low reef (< “something 
cut off”), from Germanic suffixed form *skar-jam. 6. Suffixed 
o-grade extended form *skorp-o-. scarf 2 , from Old Norse 
skarfr, diagonally-cut end of a board, from Germanic *skar- 
faz. 7. Suffixed o-grade extended form *skord-o-. shard, from 
Old English sceard, a cut, notch, from Germanic *skardaz. 8. 
Extended form *skerd- in suffixed zero-grade form *skrd-o-. 
a. short, from Old English scort, sceort, “cut,” short; b. shirt, 
from Old English scyrte, skirt (< “cut piece”); c. skirt, from 
Old Norse skyrta, shirt, a-c all from Germanic *skurtaz. 9a. 
Scaramouch, scrimmage, skirmish, from Old French esker- 
mir, to fight with a sword, fence, and Old Italian scaramuccia, 
skirmish, from a source akin to Old High German skirmen, to 
protect; b. screen, from Middle Dutch scherm, shield. Both 
a and b from Germanic extended form *skerm-. 10. Variant 
form *kar-. carnage, carnal, carnassial, carnation, car¬ 
nival, CARRION, CARUNCLE, CHARNEL, CRONE; CARNE ASADA, 
CARNIVOROUS, CARNOSAUR, CHARCUTERIE, INCARNATE, from 

Latin card (stem cam-), flesh. 11. Suffixed o-grade form 
*kor-yo-. coriaceous, corium, cuirass, currier; excori¬ 
ate, from Latin corium, leather (originally “piece of hide”). 
12. Suffixed zero-grade form *kp-to~. curt, curtal, kirtle, 
from Latin curtus, short. 13. Suffixed o-grade form *kor-mo-. 
corm, from Greek kormos, a trimmed tree trunk. 14. Suffixed 
o-grade form *kor-i-. coreopsis, from Greek koris, bedbug (< 
“cutter”). 15. Suffixed zero-grade form *skr-a-. shore 1 , from 
Old English scora, shore, from Germanic *skur-o. 

II. Extended roots *skert-, *kert-. 1. Zero-grade form *kft- or 
o-grade form *kort-. cortex; decorticate, from Latin cortex, 
bark (< “that which can be cut off”). 2. Suffixed form *kert- 
sna-. cenacle, from Latin cena, meal (< “portion of food”). 

III. Extended root *skerp~. scurf probably from a Scan¬ 
dinavian source akin to Old English sceorf, scab, scurf, from 
Germanic *skerf-. 

IV. Extended root *skerb(h)-, *skreb(h)-. la. sharp, from 
Old English scearp, sharp; b. scarp, from Italian scarpa, em¬ 
bankment, possibly from a Germanic source akin to Gothic 
skarpo, pointed object. Both a and b from Germanic *skarpaz, 
cutting, sharp. 2a. scrap 1 , from Old Norse skrap, “pieces,” re¬ 
mains; b. scrape, from Old Norse skrapa, to scratch. Both a 
and b from Germanic *skrap-. 3a. scrabble, from Middle 
Dutch schrabben, to scrape; b. scrub 1 , from Middle Dutch 
schrobben, to scrape. Both a and b from Germanic *skrab-. 

4. shrub 1 , from Old English scrybb, shrub (< “rough plant”), 
from Germanic *skrub-. 5. scrobiculate, from Latin scrobis, 
trench, ditch. 6. screw, scrofula, from Latin scrofa, a sow 
(< “rooter, digger”). 

V. Extended root *(s)kers-. bias, from Greek epikarsios, at an 
angle (epi-, at; see epi). from suffixed zero-grade form *k[s-yo-. 
[Pokorny 4. (s)ker-, Section I. 938.] 























Appendix I: Indo-European Roots 

sker- 2 Also ker-. To turn, bend. Presumed base of a number 
of distantly related derivatives. 

A Derivatives include shrink, ranch, rink, curve, crepe, circle, 
search, crown. 

1. Extended form * *(s)kreg- in nasalized form *(s)kre-n-g-. a. 
shrink, from Old English scrincan, to wither, shrivel up, from 
Germanic *skrink-\ b. variant *kre-ti-g-. (i) ruck 2 , from Old 
Norse hrukka, a crease, fold; (ii) flounce 1 , from Old French 
fronce, pleat, from Frankish *hrunkjan , to wrinkle. Both (i) and 
(ii) from Germanic *hrunk-. 2. Extended form *(s)kregh- in 
nasalized form *skre-n-gh-. a. ring 1 , from Old English bring, 
a ring; b. ranch, range, rank 1 , rink; arrange, derange, 
from Old French renc, reng, line, row; C. ringhals, from 
Middle Dutch rinc (combining form ring-), a ring. a-C all from 
Germanic *hringaz, something curved, circle. 3. Extended 
form *kreuk-. a. ridge, from Old English hrycg, spine, ridge; 
b. rucksack, from Old High German hrukki, back. Both a 
and b from Germanic hrugjaz. 4. Suffixed variant form *kur- 
wo-. curb, curvature, curve, curvet, from Latin curvus, 
bent, curved. 5. Suffixed extended form *kris-ni-. crinoline, 
from Latin crinis (< *crisnis), hair. 6. Suffixed extended form 
*kris-td-. crest, crista, cristate, from Latin crista, tuft, crest. 

7. Suffixed extended form *krip-so-. crepe, crisp, crispate, 
from Latin crispus (metathesized from *cripsus), curly. 8. Ex¬ 
tended expressive form *kriss-. crissum, from Latin crisare, 
(of women) to wiggle the hips during copulation. 9. Perhaps 
reduplicated form *ki-kr-o-. cerclage, circa, circadian, 

CIRCINATE, ClRCINUS, CIRCLE, CIRCUM-, CIRCUS, CIRQUE, 

search; cricoid, recherche from Greek kirkos, krikos , a 
ring. 10. Suffixed o-grade form *kor-dno-. corona, crown, 
koruna, krona 1 , krona 2 , krone 1 , krone 2 , from Greek 
kordnos, curved. 11. Suffixed variant form *kur-to. kurtosis, 
from Greek kurtos, convex. [Pokorny 3. (s)ker- 935.] 

Sker- 3 Excrement, dung. Oldest form *sker-, becoming 
*sker- in centum languages. 1 . Suffixed unextended form 
*skdr, alternating with *sk-tj~. a. scato-, scoria, skatole, 
from Greek skdr (stem skat- < *sk-n-t-), dung; b. skarn, from 
Old Norse skarn, dung, from Germanic *skar-, alternating with 
*skn-. 2. Extended form *skert- in taboo metathesis *sterk- 
os-. a. stercoraceous, from Latin stercus, dung; b. variant 
forms *(s)terg-, *(s)treg-. dreck, from Middle High German 
dree, dung, from Germanic *threkka-. [Pokorny sker-(d-) 947, 

8. (s)ter- 1031.] 

(s)keu- To cover, conceal. Zero-grade form *(s)ku-. Variant 
*(s)keud-, zero-grade form *(s)kud-, contracted to *(s)ku-. 

A Derivatives include sky, meerschaum, scum, obscure, recoil, 
hoard. 

1 . Suffixed basic form. a. sky, from Old Norse sky, cloud; b. 
skewbald, from a Scandinavian source akin to Old Norse sky, 
cloud. Both a and b from Germanic *skeu-jam, cloud (“cloud 
cover”). 2. Zero-grade form *sku-. a. Suffixed form *skii-mo-. 
(i) skim, from Old French escume, scum; (ii) meerschaum, 
from Old High German scum, scum; (iii) scum, from Middle 
Dutch schum, scum, (i)-(iii) all from Germanic *skumaz, 
foam, scum (< “that which covers the water”); b. suffixed 
form *sku-ro-. obscure; chiaroscuro, from Latin obsciirus, 
“covered,” dark (ob-, away from; see epi). 3. Zero-grade form 
*kfi-. a. Suffixed form *ku-ti-. hide 2 , from Old English hyd, 
skin, hide, from Germanic *hudiz\ b. suffixed form *ku-ti-. 
cutaneous, cuticle, cutis; cutin, from Latin cutis skin; 
c. possibly suffixed form *ku-lo-. culet, culotte; bascule, 
recoil, from Latin cuius, the rump, backside; d. suffixed form 
*ku-to-. -cyte, cyto-, from Greek kutos, a hollow, vessel. 4. 
Extended zero-grade form *kus-. a. (i) hose, hosel, from Old 
English hosa, hose, covering for the leg; (ii) lederhosen, from 
Old High German hosa, leg covering. Both (i) and (ii) from 
Germanic *huson-\ b. suffixed form *kuz-dho- (or suffixed 
extended form *kudh-to-). (i) hoard, from Old English hord, 
stock, store, treasure (< “thing hidden away”), from Germanic 
*huzdam ; (ii) compound *kuzdho-zd~, “sitting (over) a trea¬ 
sure” ( *-zd -, sitting; see sed-). custody, from Latin custds, 
guard; c. kishke, from Russian kishka, gut (< “sheath”). 5. Suf¬ 
fixed extended zero-grade form *kut-no-. cunnilingus, from 
Latin cunnus, vulva (< “sheath”). 6. Extended root *keudh-. 

a. hide 1 , from Old English hydan, to hide, cover up, from 
Germanic suffixed lengthened zero-grade form *hud-jatv, b. 
hut, from French hutte, hut, from Germanic suffixed zero- 
grade form *hud-jon-\ c. huddle, from Low German hudeln, 
to crowd together, probably from Germanic *hfid-. 7. shiel¬ 
ing, from a Scandinavian source akin to Old Norse skdli, hut, 
from Germanic suffixed o-grade form *skaw-ala-. [Pokorny 

2. (s)keu- 951.] 

skeud- To shoot, chase, throw. 

A Derivatives include shoot, shut, scuttle *. 

1 . shoot, from Old English sceotan, to shoot, from Germanic 
*skeutan, to shoot. 2a. shot 1 , from Old English sceot, scot, 
shooting, a shot; b. schuss, from Old High German scuz, 
shooting, a shot; c. scot, scot and lot, from Old Norse skot 
and Old French escot, contribution, tax (< “money thrown 
down”); d. wainscot, from Middle Dutch sc(h)ot, crossbar, 
wooden partition, a-d all from Germanic *skutaz, shooting, 
shot. 3. shut, from Old English scyttan, to shut (by pushing 
a crossbar), probably from Germanic *skutjan. 4. shuttle, 
from Old English scytel, a dart, missile, from Germanic *sku- 
tilaz. 5a. sheet 2 , from Old English sceata, corner of a sail; 

b. sheet 1 , from Old English scete, piece of cloth. Both a and 
b from Germanic *skautjon-. 6a. scout 2 , from a Scandina¬ 
vian source akin to Old Norse skuta, mockery (< “shooting of 


words”); b. shout, from Old Norse skuta, a taunt. Both a and 
b from Germanic *skut-. [Pokorny 2. (s)keud- 955.] 

skrlbh- To cut, separate, sift. Extension of sker- 1 . 1. scrib¬ 
ble, scribe, script, scriptorium, scripture, serif, shrive; 

ASCRIBE, CIRCUMSCRIBE, CONSCRIPT, DESCRIBE, FESTSCHRIFT, 
INSCRIBE, MANUSCRIPT, POSTSCRIPT, PRESCRIBE, PROSCRIBE, 
RESCRIPT, SUBSCRIBE, SUPERSCRIBE, TRANSCRIBE, from Latin 

scribere, to scratch, incise, write. 2. scarify 1 , from Greek 
skariphos, scratching, sketch, pencil. [Pokorny 4. (s)ker-, Sec¬ 
tion II. 945.] 

sleb- To be weak, sleep. Possibly related to sleg-. through a 
hypothetical base *sle- (< earlier *slea r ). sleep, from Old Eng¬ 
lish slcepan , to sleep, and slap, sleep, from Germanic *slepan, 
*slepaz. [In Pokorny ISb- 655.] 

sleg- Also leg-. To be slack, be languid. Possibly related 
to sleb- through a hypothetical base *sle- (< earlier *sle9 r ). 
Zero-grade form *shg-, becoming *slag-. 1. slack 1 , from Old 
English slcec, “loose,” indolent, careless, from Germanic *slak-. 

2. Suffixed form *lag-so-. lax, lease, lessor; relax, release, 
relish, from Latin laxus , loose, slack. 3. Suffixed nasalized 
form *la-n-g-u-. laches, languid, languish, lush 1 , from 
Latin languere, to be languid. 4. Compound *lag-ous-, “with 
drooping ears” (*ous-, ear; see ous-). lagomorph, from Greek 
lagds, lagos, hare. 5. Suffixed form *lag-no-. algolagnia, from 
Greek lagnos, lustful, lascivious. 6. Basic form *sleg-. catalec- 
tic, from Greek legein, to leave off. [Pokorny (s)leg- 959.] 

sleia- Bluish. 1 . O-grade form *sloi(s)-. sloe, from Old Eng¬ 
lish slab, sla, sloe (< “bluish fruit”), from Germanic *slaihwdn. 

2. Zero-grade form *sli- (contracted from *slb-). a. Suffixed 
form *sli-wo-. lavender, livid, from Latin livere, to be bluish; 
b. Suffixed form % sli-wd-. slivovitz, from Serbo-Croatian 
sljiva, plum. [Pokorny (s)li- 965.] 

sleubh- To slide, slip. 

A Derivatives include sleeve, lubricate, slop'. 

I. Basic form *sleubh-. 1. sleeve, from Old English slef, slif, 
slief, sleeve (into which the arm slips), from Germanic *sleub-. 
2. sloven, from Middle Low German sloven, to put on clothes 
carelessly, from Germanic *slaubjan. 3. Suffixed form *sleubh- 
ro-. lubricate, lubricity, lubricious, from Latin lubricus, 
slippery. 

II. Variant Germanic root form *sleup-. la. slip 3 ; cowslip, 
oxlip, from Old English slypa, slyppe, slipa, slime, slimy sub¬ 
stance; b. slop 1 , from Old English *sloppe, dung; c. slop 2 , 
from Old English (ofer)slop, surplice. a-C all from Germanic 
*slup-. 2. sloop, from Middle Dutch slupeti, to glide. [Pokorny 
sleub(h)- 963.] 

smei- To laugh, smile. 1. smirk, from Old English smercian, 
to smile (with -k- formative), from Germanic reshaped forms 
*stner-, *smar-. 2. smile, from Middle English smilen, to smile, 
from a Scandinavian source probably akin to Swedish smila, 
to smile, from Germanic extended form *smil-. 3. Suffixed 
form *smei-ro-. marvel, miracle, mirage, mirror; admire, 
from Latin minis, wonderful. 4. Prefixed zero-grade form 
*ko(m)-smi-, smiling with (*ko-, *kom-, together; see kom). 
comity, from Latin edmis (< cosmis), courteous. [Pokorny 1. 
(s)mei- 967.] 

(s)mer- 1 To remember. 1. Suffixed zero-grade form *mr- 
no-. mourn, from Old English murnan, to mourn, from Ger¬ 
manic *murnati, to remember sorrowfully. 2. Reduplicated 
form *me-mor-. memorable, memorandum, memory; com¬ 
memorate, remember, from Latin memor , mindful. [Pokorny 
(s)mer- 969.] 

(s)mer- 2 To get a share of something. 1. Suffixed (stative) 
form *mer-e-. meretricious, merit; demerit, emeritus, 
turmeric, from Latin merere, mereri, to receive a share, de¬ 
serve, serve. 2. Suffixed form *mer-o-. -mer, -mere, meristem, 

MERO-, -MEROUS; ALLOMERISM, DIMER, ISOMER, MONOMER, 

polymer, trimer, from Greek meros (feminine meris), a part, 
division. [In Pokorny (s)mer- 969.] 

sna- To swim. Oldest form *sneh 2 -, colored to *snah 2 -, 
becoming *sna-. 1. Extended form *snagh-. nekton, from 
Greek nekhein, to swim. 2. Suffixed zero-grade form *(s)nd-to-. 
NATANT, NATATION, NATATORIAL, NATATORIUM; SUPERNATANT, 

from Latin nare, to swim, and frequentative natare, to swim. 

3. Chersonese, from Greek nesos, island, attributed by some 
to this root (but more likely obscure). [Pokorny sna- 971.] See 
also extension (s)nau-. 

(s)nau- To swim, flow, let flow, whence suckle. Oldest form 
*sneh 2 u-\ colored to *snah 2 u-, becoming *(s)ndu-. Extension 
of sna-. 1. Suffixed basic form *naw-yo-. naiad, from Greek 
Naias, fountain nymph, probably from nan, to flow. 2. Variant 
root form *(s)neu(o)-. neuston, from Greek nein, to swim. 

3. Zero-grade form *(s)nu- (< *snu3-) in suffixed form *nu- 
tri (with feminine agent suffix) nourish, nurse, nurture, 

NUTRIENT, NUTRIFY, NUTRIMENT, NUTRITION, NUTRITIOUS, 

nutritive, from Latin nutrix, nurse, and nutrire, to suckle, 
nourish. [In Pokorny sna- 971.] 

(s)ne- Also ne-. To spin, sew. Oldest form *(s)neh r , be¬ 
coming *(s)ne-. 1. Suffixed form *ne-tla-. needle, from Old 
English nctdl, needle, from Germanic *nethlo. 2. Suffixed form 

*sne-mn. nemato-; aglaonema, axoneme, chromonema, 

PROTONEMA, SYNAPTINEMAL COMPLEX, TREPONEMA, from 

Greek nema, thread. 3. Suffixed o-grade form *snd-td-. snood, 
from Old English snod, headband, from Germanic *snddd. 
[Pokorny (s)ne- 973.] 


sker- 2 | (s)pen- 

sneig w h- Snow; to snow. 1. Suffixed o-grade form *snoi- 
g w h-o-. snow, from Old English snaw-, snow, from Germanic 
*$naiwaz. 2. Zero-grade form *snig w h-. neve, nival, niveous, 
from Latin nix, snow. [Pokorny sneigyh- 974.] 

(s)neau- Tendon, sinew. Oldest form *s«ea,u-. Extension 
of (s)ne-. Suffixed form *(s)nedw-{-, with further suffixes, a. 
*neu-r-o-. neuro-, neuron, neurula; aponeurosis, from 
Greek neuron, sinew; b. metathesized form *nerwo-. nerve; 
enervate, from Latin nervus, sinew. [Pokorny sneu- 977.] 

SO- This, that (nominative). For other cases see to-. 1. the 1 , 
from Late Old English the, masculine demonstrative pronoun, 
replacing se (with th-, from oblique forms; see to-). 2. hoi 
polloi, from Greek ho, the. 3. Feminine form *syd-. she, from 
Old English seo, sie, she, from Germanic *sjd. 4. Compound 
variant form *sei-ke (*-ke, “this”; see ko-). sic 1 , from Latin sic, 
thus, so, in that manner. [Pokorny so(s) 978.] 

sol- Also sola-. Whole (oldest form *solh 2 -). 

A Derivatives include solid, catholic, salvo. 

I. Basic form *sol-. 1. Suffixed form *sol-ido-. solder, sol¬ 
dier, solid, sou; consolidate, from Latin solidus, solid. 2. 
Suffixed form *sol-wo-. holo-; catholic, from Greek holos, 
whole. 3. Dialectal geminated form *soll-o-. a. solicit, solici¬ 
tous; insouciant, from Latin sollus, whole, entire, unbroken; 
b. solemn, from Latin sollemnis (second element obscure), 
celebrated at fixed dates (said of religious rites), established, 
religious, solemn. 

II. Variant form *sob-. 1. Suffixed zero-grade form sb-u- 
giving *sal-u-. salubrious, salutary, salute, from Latin 
salus, health, a whole or sound condition. 2. Suffixed zero- 
grade form *sjo-wo- giving *sala-wo-. safe, sage 2 , salvage, 
salvo 1 , salvo 2 , save 1 , save 2 , from Latin salvus, whole, safe, 
healthy, uninjured. [Pokorny solo- 979.] 

spe- To thrive, prosper. Oldest form *speh r , becoming *spe-. 
1. Suffixed o-grade form *spd-ti-. speed; Godspeed, from Old 
English sped, success, from Germanic *spddiz. 2. Suffixed form 
*spe-s-. despair, esperance, from Latin sperare, to hope, de¬ 
nominative of spes (plural speres), hope. 3. Suffixed zero-grade 
form *sp9-ro-. prosper, from Latin prosperus, favorable, pros¬ 
perous (traditionally regarded as from pro spere , according 
to one’s hope; pro, according to; see per 1 ). [Pokorny 3. sp(h) 
e(i)- 983.] 

spek- To observe. Oldest form *spek-, becoming *spek- in 
centum languages. 

A Derivatives include espionage, spectrum, despise, suspect, despi¬ 
cable, bishop, telescope. 

I. Basic form *spek-. la. espy, spy, from Old French espier, 
to watch; b. espionage, from Old Italian spione, spy, from 
Germanic derivative *speh-6n-, watcher. Both a and b from 
Germanic *spehdn. 2. Suffixed form *spek-yo-. specimen, 

SPECTACLE, SPECTRUM, SPECULATE, SPECULUM, SPICE; ASPECT, 
CIRCUMSPECT, CONSPICUOUS, DESPISE, EXPECT, FRONTISPIECE, 
INSPECT, INTROSPECT, PERSPECTIVE, PERSPICACIOUS, PROS¬ 
PECT, RESPECT, RESPITE, RETROSPECT, SPIEGELEISEN, SUSPECT, 

transpicuous, from Latin specere, to look at. 3. species, spe¬ 
cious; especial, from Latin species, a seeing, sight, form. 4. 
Suffixed form *spek-s, “he who sees,” in Latin compounds, a. 
Latin extispex (see sek-); b. Latin haruspex (see ghera-); c. 
Latin auspex (see awi-). 5. Suffixed form *spek-a-. despicable, 
from Latin (denominative) despiedri, to despise, look down on 
(de-, down; see de-). 6. Suffixed metathetical form *skep-yo-. 
skeptic, from Greek skeptesthai, to examine, consider. 

II. Extended o-grade form *spoko-. scope, -scope, -scopy; 
bishop, episcopal, horoscope, telescope, from metath¬ 
esized Greek skopos, one who watches, also object of atten¬ 
tion, goal, and its denominative skopein (< *skop-eyo-), to see. 
[Pokorny spek- 984.] 

(s)pen- To draw, stretch, spin. 

A Derivatives include spider, pansy, pendant 1 , appendix, pent¬ 
house, spontaneous. 

I. Basic form *spen-. 1. Suffixed form *spen-wo-. a. spider, 
spin, from Old English spinnan, to spin, and spithra, spider, 
contracted from Germanic derivative *spin-thrdn-, “the spin¬ 
ner”; b. spindle, from Old English spinel, spindle, from Ger¬ 
manic derivative *spin-ilon-. Both a and b from Germanic 
*spinnan, to spin. 2. Extended form *pend-. painter 2 , pansy, 
penchant, pendant 1 , pendentive, pendulous, pendulum, 
pensile, pension 1 , pensive, peso, poise 1 ; antependium, 

APPEND, APPENDIX, AVOIRDUPOIS, COMPENDIUM, COMPEN¬ 
SATE, COUNTERPOISE, DEPEND, DISPENSE, EXPEND, IMPEND, 
PENTHOUSE, PERPEND, PERPENDICULAR, PREPENSE, PRO- 
PEND, RECOMPENSE, STIPEND, SUSPEND, VILIPEND, from Latin 
pendere, to hang (intransitive), and pendere, to cause to hang, 
weigh, with its frequentative pensare, to weigh, consider. 3. 
Perhaps suffixed form *pen-ya-. -penia, from Greek penia, 
lack, poverty (< “a strain, exhaustion”). 4. geoponic, litho- 
pone, from Greek ponos, toil, and ponein, to toil, o-grade de¬ 
rivatives of penesthai, to toil. 

II. O-grade forms *spon-, *pon-. la. span 2 , spancel, from 
Middle Dutch spannen, to bind; b. spanner, from Old High 
German spannan, to stretch. Both a and b from Germanic 
*spannan. 2. span 1 , from Old English span(n), distance, from 
Germanic *spanno-. 3. Perhaps Germanic *spangd. spangle, 
from Middle Dutch spange, clasp. 4. Suffixed and extended 
form *pond-o-. pound 1 , from Latin pondo, by weight. 5. Suf¬ 
fixed and extended form *pond-es~. ponder, ponderous; 
equiponderate, preponderate, from Latin pondus (stem 
ponder-), weight, and its denominative ponderdre, to weigh, 
ponder. 6. Suffixed o-grade form *spon-t-. spontaneous, from 
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spend-1 ster- * 1 

Latin sponte, of ones own accord, spontaneously (but this is 
more likely related to the Germanic verb *spanan , to entice, 
from a homophonous root). [Pokorny (s)pen-(d-) 988.] 

spend- To make an offering, perform a rite, hence to engage 
oneself by a ritual act. O-grade from *spond-. 1. Suffixed form 
*spond-eyo-. sponsor, spouse; despond, espouse, respond, 
from Latin spondere, to make a solemn promise, pledge, be¬ 
troth. 2. Suffixed form *spond-a-. spondee, from Greek 
sponde , libation, offering. [Pokorny spend- 989.] 

sper- To strew. 

▲ Derivatives include sprawl, sperm 1 , sporadic. 

I. Zero-grade form *spr-. 1. sprawl, from Old English 
spreawlian, to sprawl, from Germanic *spr-. 2. Extended form 
*spreud-. a. sprout, from Old English - sprutan, to sprout 
(only in a-spriitan, to sprout forth); b. spritz, spritzer, from 
Middle High German spriitzen, to spurt, spray; C. sprit, from 
Old English spreot, pole (< “sprout, stem”); d. bowsprit, from 
Middle Low German bochspret, bowsprit, a-d all from Ger¬ 
manic *sprut-. 3. Extended form *spreit-. spray 2 , spread, from 
Old English -sprcedan, to spread, from Germanic *spraidjan. 

II. Basic form *sper-. 1 . Suffixed form *sper-yo-. Diaspora, 
from Greek speirein, to scatter, with derivative spora , a scatter¬ 
ing, sowing (see III. 1.). 2. Suffixed form *sper-mn. sperm 1 , 
from Greek sperma, sperm, seed (< “that which is scattered”). 

III. O-grade form *spor~. 1. Suffixed form *spor-a-. spore, 
sporo-, from Greek spora, a sowing, seed. 2. Suffixed form 
*spor-nd-. sporadic, from Greek sporas (stem sporad-), scat¬ 
tered, dispersed. 

IV. Extended Germanic root *spre(w)-. spray 1 , from Middle 
Dutch spraeien, sprayen, to sprinkle, from Germanic *sprewjan. 
[Pokorny 2. (s)p(h)er- 993.] 

spere- Ankle. Oldest form *sperh 2 -. Zero-grade form 
*sp[(d)-. 1. spur, from Old English spura, spora, spur, from 
Germanic suffixed form *spur-dn-. 2. Nasalized zero-grade 
form *spf-n-3-. spurn, from Old English spurnan, spornan, to 
kick, strike against, from Germanic *spurnon. 3. spoor, from 
Middle Dutch spor, spoor, track of an animal, from Germanic 
suffixed form *spur-am. [Pokorny 1. sp(h)er- 992.] 

sreu- To flow. 1. Suffixed o-grade form *srou-mo-. a. 
stream, from Old English stream, stream; b. maelstrom, 
from Middle Dutch stroom, stream. Both a and b from Ger¬ 
manic *straumaz, stream. 2. Basic form *sreu-. a. rheo-, 

-RRHEA; CATARRH, DIARRHEA, HEMORRHOID, RHYOLITE, from 

Greek rhein, to flow, with o-grade rhoos, flowing, a flowing; b. 
suffixed form *sreu-mn. rheum, from Greek rheuma, stream, 
humor of the body. 3. Suffixed zero-grade form *sru-dhmo-. 
rhythm, from Greek rhuthmos, measure, recurring motion, 
rhythm. 4. Suffixed zero-grade form *sru-to-. rhyton, from 
Greek rhutos, fluid, liquid. 5. Perhaps zero-grade extended 
form *srug-. sastruga, from Russian struga, deep place. 
[Pokorny sreu- 1003.] 

sta- To stand; with derivatives meaning “place or thing that 
is standing.” Oldest form *steh 2 -, colored to *stah 2 -, contracted 
to *sta-. 

A Derivatives include steed, stud 2 , arrest, instant, understand, 
static, prostitute, insist, ecstasy, system. 

I. Basic form *sta-. 1. Extended form *stadh-. a. steed, from 
Old English steda, stallion, studhorse (< “place for breeding 
horses”), from Germanic *stdd-jon-\ b. stud 2 , from Old Eng¬ 
lish stod, establishment for breeding horses, from Germanic 
*stodo. 2. Suffixed form *sta-lo-. a. stool, from Old English 
stdl, stool; b. Germanic compound *faldistdlaz (see pel- 2 ). 
Both a and b from Germanic *stolaz. 3. estancia, stage, 

STANCE, STANCH 1 , STANCHION, STANZA, STATIVE, STATOR, 
STAY 1 , STET; ARREST, CIRCUMSTANCE, CONSTANT, CONTRAST, 
COST, DISTANT, EXTANT, INSTANT, OBSTACLE, OBSTETRIC, OUST, 

rest 2 , restharrow, restive, substance, from Latin stare, 
to stand. 4. stir 2 , from Sanskrit atisthati (stem a-stha-), he 
stands by, remains on ( a -, near, to, at). 5. Suffixed form * sta¬ 
men-. etamine, stamen, stammel, from Latin stamen, thread 
of the warp (a technical term). 6. Suffixed form *sta-mon-. 
penstemon, from Greek stemon, thread. 7. Suffixed form 
*sta-ro-. starets, from Old Church Slavonic staru, old (“long¬ 
standing”). 

II. Zero-grade form *std- (before consonants). 1 . Nasalized 
extended form *st3-n-t-. a. stand, from Old English standan, 
to stand; b. understand, from Old English understandan, to 
know, stand under (under-, under-; see ndher); c. standard, 
from Frankish * standan, to stand; d. stound, from Old Eng¬ 
lish stund, a fixed time, while, from secondary zero-grade form 
in Germanic *stutid-d. a-d all from Germanic *standan. 2. 
Suffixed form *st3-tyo-. stithy, from Old Norse stedhi, anvil, 
from Germanic *stathjon-. 3. Suffixed form *std-tlo-. staddle, 
stall 2 , starling 2 ; stalwart, from Old English stathol, foun¬ 
dation, from Germanic *stathlaz. 4. Suffixed form *st3-mno-. 
a. (i) stem 1 , from Old English stefn, stem, tree trunk; (ii) 
sta lag, from Old High German stam, stem. Both (i) and (ii) 
from Germanic *stamniz; b. estaminet, probably from Wal¬ 
loon stamen, post to which a cow is tied at the feeding-trough, 
from a source derived from or akin to Germanic *stamniz. 5. 
Suffixed form *st3-ti-. a. (i) stead, from Old English stede, 
place; (ii) stadholder, from Dutch stad, place; (iii) shtetl; 
Lagerstatte, from Old High German stat, place, (i)-(iii) all 
from Germanic *stadiz; b. stat 2 , from Latin statim, at once; 
c. station, from Latin statid, a standing still; d. armistice, 
solstice, from Latin - stitium , a stoppage; e. stasis, from 
Greek stasis (see III. 1b.), a standing, a standstill. 6. Suffixed 
form *st3-to-. a. bestead, from Old Norse stadhr, place, from 
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Germanic *stadaz, placed; b. -stat, static, statice, stato-; 
astasia, astatine, from Greek statos, placed, standing. 7. 
Suffixed form *st3-no-. a. destine, from Latin destinare, to 
make firm, establish (de-, thoroughly; see de-); b. obstinate, 
from Latin obstinare, to set ones mind on, persist (ob-, on; see 
epi). 8. Suffixed form *st3-tu-. estate, £tagere, stage, state, 
statistics, statue, stature, status, statute; constitute, 

DESTITUTE, INSTITUTE, PROSTITUTE, RESTITUTE, SUBSTITUTE, 

superstition, from Latin status, manner, position, condition, 
attitude, with derivatives statura, height, stature, statuere, to 
set up, erect, cause to stand, and superstes (< *-st3-t-), witness 
(“who stands beyond”). 9. Suffixed form *st3-dhlo-. stable 2 ; 
constable, from Latin stabulum, “standing place,” stable. 10. 
Suffixed form *st3-dhli-. establish, stable 1 , from Latin stabi- 
lis, standing firm. 11 . Suffixed form *st3-ta. -stat; enstatite, 
from Greek -states, one that causes to stand, a standing. 12. 
Suffixed form *st3-mno-. stamnos, from Greek stamnos, stam- 
nos (< “one that stands upright”). 

III. Zero-grade form *st-, *st(o)- (before vowels). 1. Re¬ 
duplicated form *si-st(3)-. a. assist, consist, desist, exist, 
insist, interstice, persist, resist, subsist, from Latin sistere, 
to set, place, stop, stand; b. apostasy, catastasis, diastase, 
ecstasy, epistasis, epistemology, hypostasis, iconostasis, 
isostasy, metastasis, prostate, system, from Greek histanai 
(aorist stanai), to set, place, with stasis ( *sts-ti -), a standing 
(see II. 5e.); c. histo-; histiocyte, histogram, from Greek 
histos, web, tissue (< “that which is set up”). 2. Compound form 
*tri-st-i-, “third person standing by” (see trei-). 3. Compound 
form *por-st-i-, “that which stands before” (*por-, before, forth; 
see per 1 ), post 1 , from Latin postis, post. 4. Suffixed form *st-o- 
in compound *upo-st-o- (see upo). 

IV. Extended root *stau- (< *stasu-), becoming *stau- before 
consonants, *staw- before vowels; basic meaning “stout-stand¬ 
ing, strong.” 1. Suffixed extended form *staw-a-. stow, from 
Old English stow, place, from Germanic *stdwd. 2. Probable 
o-grade suffixed extended form *stow-ya-. stoa, stoic, from 
Greek stod (also stoia, stoia), porch. 3. Suffixed extended form 
*stau-ro-. a. (i) store; instauration, from Latin instaurare, 
to restore, set upright again (in-, on; see en); (ii) restore, 
from Latin restaurdre, to restore, rebuild (re-, anew, again; see 
re-); b. staurolite, from Greek stauros , cross, post, stake. 4. 
Variant *tau-ro-, bull (see tauro-). 

V. Zero-grade extended root *stu- (< *stus-). Suffixed form 

*StU-b-. STYLITE; AMPHISTYLAR, ASTYLAR, EPISTYLE, HEXA- 
STYLE, HYPOSTYLE, OCTASTYLE, PERISTYLE, PROSTYLE, STYLO¬ 
BATE, from Greek stulos, pillar. 

VI. Secondary full-grade form *steu3-. Suffixed form *steu3- 
ro-. Theravada, from Sanskrit sthavira-, thick, stout, old. 

VII. Variant zero-grade extended root *stu-. Suffixed form 
*stu-t-. stud 1 , from Old English stuthu, studu, post, prop. 

VIII. Secondary full-grade form *steu-. 1. Suffixed form 
*steu-ra-. starboard, from Old English steor-, a steering, from 
Germanic *steurd , “a steering.” 2a. steer 1 , from Old English 
stieran, steran, to steer; b. stern 2 , from Middle English sterne, 
stern of a boat, possibly from a source akin to Old Norse stjdrn, 
a rudder, a steering, derivative of styra, to steer. Both a and 
b from Germanic denominative *steurjan. 3. Suffixed form 
*steu-ro- , a larger domestic animal, steer 2 , from Old English 
steor, steer, from Germanic *steuraz, ox. 4. Probably Germanic 
diminutive *steur-ika-. stirk, from Old English stirc, stierc, 
calf. [Pokorny sta- 1004.] 

Stai- Stone. Oldest form possibly *steh 2 i-, colored to *stah 2 i-, 
becoming *stai- before consonants and *stay- before vowels. 

1. Suffixed form *stai-no-. a. stone, from Old English stan; 

b. steenbok, from Middle Dutch steen, stone; c. tung¬ 
sten, from Old Norse steinn, stone; d. stein, from Old High 
German stein, stone, a-d all from Germanic *stainaz. 2. Pos¬ 
sibly suffixed form *stay-f (earlier *sta3y-jr) stearic, stearin, 
steatite, steato-; steapsin, from Greek stear, solid fat, suet. 
[Pokorny (s)tai- 1010.] 

(s)teg- To cover. 

▲ Derivatives include thatch, thug, detect. 

I. O-grade form *tog-. la. thatch, from Old English thec- 
can, to cover; b. deck 2 , from Middle Dutch decken, to cover; 

c. deckle, from Old High German decchen, to cover, a-c all 
from Germanic *thakjan. 2a. thatch, from Old English thcec, 
thatch; b. deck 1 , from Middle Dutch dec, decke, roof, covering. 
Both a and b from Germanic *thakam. 3. Suffixed form *tog- 
a-, covering, toga, from Latin toga, toga. 4. Possibly Sanskrit 
sthagayati, he covers: thug. 

II. Basic form *steg-. steganography, stegodon, stego¬ 
saurus, from Greek stegein, to cover. 

III. Basic form *teg-. tectrix, tectum, tegmen, tegmen¬ 
tum, TEGULAR, TEGUMENT, TILE, TUILE, TUILLE; DETECT, 
integument, obtect, protect, from Latin tegere, to cover, 
and tegula, tile (with lengthened-grade root). [Pokorny 1. (s) 
teg- 1013.] 

stegh- To stick, prick; pointed. 1. Perhaps nasalized form 
*stengh-. sting, from Old English stingan, to sting, from Ger¬ 
manic *stingan. 2. O-grade form *stogh-. a. stag, from Old 
English stagga, stag, from Germanic *stag-; b. stochastic, 
from Greek stokhos, pointed stake or pillar (used as a target 
for archers), goal. [Pokorny stegh- 1014.] 

Steig- To stick; pointed. Partly blended with stegh-. 

▲ Derivatives include stitch, ticket, instinct, stigma, tiger, steak. 

I. Zero-grade form *stig-. 1. stickleback, from Old English 
sticel, a prick, sting, from Germanic suffixed form *stik-ilaz. 

2. Suffixed form *stig-i~. stitch, from Old English stice, a 
sting, prick, from Germanic *stikiz. 3. stick, from Old Eng- 
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lish sticca, stick, from Germanic expressive form *stikkdn-. 4. 
etiquette, ticket, from Old French estiquier, to stick, from 
Germanic stative *stikken, “to be stuck.” 5. snickersnee, from 
Middle Dutch steken, to stick, stab, from Germanic blended 
variant *stekan. 6. Nasalized zero-grade form *sti-n-g-. dis¬ 
tinguish, extinguish, instinct, from Latin stinguere, to 
quench, perhaps originally to prick, and its apparent derivative 
distinguere, to separate (phonological and semantic transitions 
obscure). 7. Suffixed form *stig-yo-. stigma; astigmatism, 
from Greek stizein, to prick, tattoo. 8. Suffixed reduced form 
*tig-ro-. tiger, from Greek tigris, tiger (from its stripes), from 
the same Iranian source as Old Persian tigra-, sharp, pointed, 
and Avestan tighri-, arrow. 

II. Basic form *(s)teig-. 1. instigate, from Latin instigare, to 
urge, from -stigare, to spur on, prod. 2. raita, from Sanskrit 
tejate (verbal adjective tikta-), it is sharp. 

III. Suffixed o-grade form *stoig-a-. steak, from Old Norse 
steik, roast, steak, and steikja, to roast (on a spit), from Ger¬ 
manic *staikd. 

IV. Extended variant form *teigs-. a. thistle, from Old 
English thistel; b. distelfink, from Old High German distil, 
thistle. Both a and b from Germanic *thistilaz, perhaps simpli¬ 
fied from earlier *thihstilaz. [Pokorny (s)teig- 1016.] 

Steigh- To stride, step, rise. 

A Derivatives include stirrup, acrostic, stair. 

I. Basic form *steigh-. sty 2 ; stirrup, from Old English 
stigan, to go up, rise, from Germanic *stigan. 

II. Zero-grade form *stigh-. 1. stile 1 , from Old English 
stigel, series of steps, from Germanic *stigila-. 2. Suffixed form 
*stigh-to-. stickle, from Old English stiht(i)an, to settle, ar¬ 
range, from Germanic *stihtan, “to place on a step or base.” 3. 
Suffixed form *stigh-o-. stich; acrostic, cadastre, distich, 

HEMISTICH, PENTASTICH, STICHOMETRY, STICHOMYTHIA, from 
Greek stikhos, row, line, line of verse. 

III. O-grade form *stoigh-. 1. Suffixed form *stoigh-ri-. 
stair, from Old English stager, stair, step, from Germanic 
*staigri. 2. stoichiometry, from Greek stoikheion, shadow 
line, element. [Pokorny steigh- 1017.] 

stel- To put, stand; with derivatives referring to a standing 
object or place. 

A Derivatives include apostle, stallion, pedestal, stilt, stout. 

I. Basic form *stel-. 1. Suffixed form *stel-ni-. still 1 , from 
Old English stille, quiet, fixed, from Germanic *stilli-. 2. Suf¬ 
fixed form *stel-yo-. apostle, diastole, epistle, peristalsis, 
systaltic, from Greek stellein, to put in order, prepare, send, 
make compact (with o-grade and zero-grade forms stol- and 
stal-). 

II. O-grade form *stol-. 1. Suffixed form *stol-no-. a. stall 1 ; 
forestall, from Old English steall, standing place, stable; b. 
stale 1 ; installment 1 , from Old French estal, place; C. stal¬ 
lion, from Anglo-Norman estaloun, stallion; d. pedestal, 
from Old Italian stallo, stall; e. install, from Medieval Latin 
stallum, stall; f. gestalt, from Old High German stellen, to 
set, place, from Germanic denominative *stalljan. a-f all from 
Germanic *stalla-. 2. Suffixed form *stol-dn-. stolon, from 
Latin stold, branch, shoot. 3. Suffixed form *stol-ido-. stolid, 
from Latin stolidus, “firm-standing,” stupid. 4. Suffixed form 
*stol-d-. a. stalk 1 , from Old English stalu , upright piece, stalk, 
from Germanic * staid; b. stole 1 , from Greek stole, garment, 
array, equipment. 

III. Zero-grade form *stl-. 1. Suffixed form *stl-to-. stulti¬ 
fy, from Latin stultus, foolish (< “unmovable, uneducated”). 2. 
Suffixed zero-grade form *stj-no-. stull, stollen, from Old 
High German stollo, post, support, from Germanic *stullon-. 
3. Suffixed zero-grade form *stal-na-. stele, from Greek stele, 
pillar. 

IV. Extended form *steld-. a. stilt, from Middle English 
stilte, crutch, stilt, from a source akin to Low German and 
Flemish stilte, stick, from Germanic *stiltjdn-; b. zero-grade 
form *stld-. stout, from Old French estout, stout, from Ger¬ 
manic *stult-, “walking on stilts,” strutting. [Pokorny 3. stel- 
1019.] 

(s)tena- To thunder. Oldest form *stenh 2 -. 1. Zero-grade 
form *stm-. a. thunder; Thursday, from Old English thunor, 
thunder, Thor; b. blunderbuss, dunderhead, from Middle 
Dutch doner, donder, thunder; C. Thor, from Old Norse Thorr 
(older form Thunarr), “thunder,” thunder god. a-c all from 
Germanic *thunaraz. 2. O-grade form *tons-. tornado; 
astonish, detonate, stun, from Latin tondre, to thunder. 
[Pokorny 1. (s)ten- 1021.] 

ster - 1 Stiff. 

A Derivatives include stare, starch, stork, starve, torpedo. 

I. O-grade form *stor-. 1. Suffixed form *stor-e-. stare, from 
Old English starian, to stare, from Germanic *staren. 2. Ex¬ 
tended form *stor-g-. a. stark, from Old English stearc, hard, 
severe, from Germanic *starkaz; b. starch, from Old English 
*stercan, to stiffen, from Germanic denominative *starkjan. 

II. Full-grade form *ster-. 1. stern 1 , from Old English sti- 
erne, styrne, firm, from Germanic *sternjaz. 2. Suffixed form 
*ster-ewo-. stere, stereo-; cholesterol, from Greek stereos, 
solid. 3. Lengthened-grade form *ster-. sterigma, from Greek 
sterizein, to support. 

III. Zero-grade form *str-. 1. Extended form *strg-. stork, 
from Old English store, stork (probably from the stiff move¬ 
ments of the bird), from Germanic *sturkaz. 2. strut, from 
Old English strutian, to stand out stiffly, from Germanic 
*strut-. 

IV. Extended form *sterd-. 1. redstart, stark-naked, from 
Old English steort, tail, from Germanic *stertaz. 2a. start, 
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from Old English * * * sty r tan, to leap up (< “move briskly, move 
stiffly”); b. startle, from Old English steartlian , to kick, 
struggle. Both a and b from Germanic *stert-. 

V. Extended form *sterbh-. starve, from Old English steor- 
fan, to die (< “become rigid”), from Germanic *sterban. 

VI. Extended form *(s)terp- in suffixed (stative) zero-grade 
form *trp-e-. torpedo, torpid, torpor, from Latin torpere, to 
be stiff. [Pokorny 1. (s)ter- 1022.] 

ster- 2 Also stera-. To spread. Oldest forms *ster-, *sterh 3 -. 

▲ Derivatives include destroy, industry, straw, street, stratagem. 

I. Extended form *streu~. 1. strain 2 , from Old English 
streon, something gained, offspring, from Germanic suffixed 
form *streu-nam. 2. structure; construct, destroy, in¬ 
struct, instrument, obstruct, substruction, from Latin 
struere, to pile up, construct. 3. Zero-grade form *stru-. in¬ 
dustry, from Latin industrius, diligent, from Archaic Latin 
indostruus (endo -, within; see en). 4. bremsstrahlung, from 
Old High German strata, arrow, lightning bolt, from Germanic 
*streld. 

II. O-grade extended form *strou-. 1. Suffixed form *strou- 
eyo-. a. strew, from Old English stre(o)wian, to strew; b. 
streusel, from Old High German strouwen, strowwen, to 
sprinkle, strew. Both a and b from Germanic *strawjan. 2. 
Suffixed form *strow-o-. straw, from Old English streaw, straw, 
from Germanic *strawam, “that which is scattered.” 

III. O-grade extended form *stroi-. perestroika, from Old 
Russian stroji, order. 

IV. Basic forms *ster-, *sterd-. 1. Nasalized form *ster-n-d-. 

ESTRAY, STRATUS, STRAY, STREET; CONSTERNATE, PROSTRATE, 

substratum, from Latin sternere (past participle stratus from 
zero-grade *stp-to-), to stretch, extend. 2. Suffixed form *ster- 
no-. sternum; sternocleidomastoid, from Greek sternon, 
breast, breastbone. 

V. Zero-grade form *st[-, *stp-. 1. Suffixed form *st[-to-. 
stratagem; stratocracy, from Greek stratos, multitude, 
army, expedition. 2. Suffixed form *stp-to-. strath, from Old 
Irish srath, a wide river valley, from Celtic *s(t)rato-. 3. Suf¬ 
fixed extended form *stp-mn. a. stroma; biostrome, stro¬ 
matolite, from Greek stroma, mattress, bed; b. strameno- 
pile, from Latin stramen, straw strewn as bedding. [Pokorny 
5. ster- 1029.] 

Ster - 3 Star. Oldest form *h^ster-. 1 . Suffixed form *ster-s-. 
star, from Old English steorra, star, from Germanic *sterzdn-. 
2. Suffixed form *ster-la-. stellar, stellate; constella¬ 
tion, from Latin Stella, star. 3. Basic form *dster-. aster, as- 

TERIATED, ASTERISK, ASTERISM, ASTEROID, ASTRAL, ASTRO-; 
APASTRON, ASTEROSEISMOLOGY, ASTRAPHOBIA, DISASTER, 

periastron, from Greek aster , star, with its derivative astron, 
star, and possible compound astrape, asterope, lightning, twin¬ 
kling (< “looking like a star”; dps, op-, eye, appearance; see 
ok w -). 4. Esther 1 perhaps from Persian sitareh, star, from 
Iranian stem *stdr- (or perhaps of Semitic origin; see *ttr in 
Appendix II). [Pokorny 2. stSr- 1027.] 

streb(h)- To wind, turn. European root. 1 . strepto-, 
strop, strophe, strophoid, strophulus; anastrophe, 
apostrophe 1 , boustrophedon, catastrophe, diastro- 
phism, epistrophe, strepsirrhine, from Greek strephein, to 
wind, turn, twist, with o-grade derivatives strophe, a turning, 
and strophion, headband. 2. Unaspirated o-grade form *strob-. 
strobilus; stroboscope, from Greek strobos, a whirling, 
whirlwind. 3. Unaspirated zero-grade form *stfb-. strabis¬ 
mus, strabotomy, from Greek strabos, squinting. [In Pokorny 
1. (s)ter- 1022.] 

Streig- To stroke, rub, press. European root. 

▲ Derivatives include streak, prestige, restrict. 

I. Basic form *streig-. la. strike, from Old English strican, 
to stroke; b. tricot, from Old French estriquier, to strike. Both 
a and b from Germanic *strikan. 2. strickle, from Old Eng¬ 
lish stricel, implement for leveling grain, from Germanic di¬ 
minutive *strik-ila-. 3. streak, from Old English strica, stroke, 
line, from Germanic *strikon~. 

II. O-grade form *stroig-. stroke 1 , from Old English *strac, 
stroke, from Germanic *straik-. 

III. Zero-grade form *strig-. 1. Suffixed form *strig-a-. stri- 
gose, from Latin striga, row of grain, furrow drawn lengthwise 
over the field. 2. Suffixed form *strig-ya-. stria, from Latin 
stria, furrow, channel. 3. Nasalized zero-grade form *stri-n- 

g -. STRAIN 1 , STRAIT, STRESS, STRETTO, STRICT, STRINGENDO, 
STRINGENT; ASTRINGENT, CONSTRAIN, DISTRAIN, DISTRESS, 
PRESTIGE, RESTRAIN, RESTRICT, SENSU STRICTO, from Latin 
stringere, to draw tight, press together. 4. strigil, from Latin 
strigilis, strigil, possibly akin to stringere. [Pokorny 1. streig-, 2. 
streig- 1036, 4. ster- 1028.] 

SU- Pig. Oldest form *suh x -, becoming *sm-; probably a de¬ 
rivative of seua- 1 . 1. Suffixed form *sud-ino-. a. swine, from 
Old English swin, swine; b. keelson, from Old Norse svin, 
swine. Both a and b from Germanic *swinam. 2. Suffixed form 
*su-ka-. a. (i) hog, from Old English hogg, hog, from Brit¬ 
ish Celtic *hukk-, from Celtic expressive form *sukko-, swine, 
snout of a swine; (ii) socket, from Anglo-Norman soc, plow¬ 
share, perhaps from Celtic *sukko -; b. sow 2 , from Old English 
sugu, sow, from Germanic *sugo. 3. Basic form *sm-. sow 2 , 
from Old English su, from Germanic *su-. 4. soil 2 , from Latin 
sms, pig. 5. Hyades, hyena; hyoscine, from Greek hus, swine. 
[Pokorny sfi-s 1038.] 

SW§d- Sweet, pleasant. Oldest form *sweh 2 d-, colored to 

*swah^d-, becoming *swad-. 1 . sweet, from Old English swete, 
sweet, from Germanic *swdtja-. 2. Suffixed form *swdd-e-. 


suasion; assuasive, dissuade, persuade, from Latin suadere, 
to advise, urge (< “recommend as good”). 3. Suffixed form 
*swad-wi-. suave; assuage, from Latin suavis, delightful. 4. 
Suffixed form *swad-es-. aedes, from Greek edos, pleasure. 5. 
Suffixed form *swad-ona. hedonic, hedonism, from Greek 
hedone, pleasure. [Pokorny suad- 1039.] 

S(w)e- Pronoun of the third person and reflexive (referring 
back to the subject of the sentence); further appearing in vari¬ 
ous forms referring to the social group as an entity, “(we our-) 
selves.” 

▲ Derivatives include self, gossip, suicide, secret, sober, sullen, 
ethic, idiot. 

1. Suffixed extended form *sel-bho-. self, from Old English 
self, sylf, self, same, from Germanic *selbaz, self. 2. Suffixed 
form *s(w)e-bh(o)-. sib; gossip, from Old English sibb, relative, 
from Germanic *sibja-, “one’s own,” blood relation, relative. 3. 
Suffixed form *se-ge. bustle 1 , from Old Norse -sk, reflexive 
suffix (as in buask, to make oneself ready), from sik, oneself 
(reflexive pronoun), from Germanic *sik, self. 4. Suffixed 
form *swoi-no-. swain; boatswain, from Old Norse sveinn, 
herdsman, boy, from Germanic *swainaz, “ones own (man),” 
attendant, servant. 5. Suffixed form *s(u)w-o-, ones own. a. 
suicide, from Latin sui (genitive), of oneself; b. swami, from 
Sanskrit svami, “one’s own master,” owner, prince, from sva- (< 
*swo-), one’s own. 6. Extended form *sed. secede, secern, 

SECLUDE, SECRET, SECURE, SEDITION, SEDUCTION, SEDULOUS, 
SEGREGATE, SELECT, SEPARATE, SEVER, SURE, from Latin Sed, 
se, se-, without, apart (< “on one’s own”); a. sober, from Latin 
compound sobrius, not drunk ( ebrius, drunk; see eg w h-). 

7. Possibly suffixed lengthened o-grade form *sd-lo. sole 2 , 

SOLITARY, SOLITUDE, SOLO, SULLEN; DESOLATE, SOLILOQUY, 
solipsism, from Latin solus, by oneself alone. 8. Extended 
root *swidh-, “that which is one’s own,” peculiarity, custom, a. 
sodality, from Latin sodalis, companion (< “one’s own,” “rela¬ 
tive”); b. suffixed form *swedh-sko-. consuetude, custom, 
desuetude, mansuetude, mastiff, from Latin suescere, to 
accustom, get accustomed; c. ethic, ethos; cacoethes, 
from Greek ethos, custom, disposition, trait; d. suffixed 
form *swedh-no-. ethnic, ethno-, from Greek ethnos, band 
of people living together, nation, people (< “people of one’s 
own kind”). 9. Suffixed extended form *swet-aro-. hetaera, 
from Greek hetairos, comrade, companion, earlier hetaros. 
10. Suffixed extended form *swed-yo-. idio-, idiom, idiot; 
idiopathy, idiosyncrasy, from Greek idios, personal, private 
(“particular to oneself”). 11. Suffixed form *swei-no-. Sinn 
Fein, from Old Irish fein, self. 12. Suffixed (ablatival) form 
*swe-tos, from oneself, khedive, from Old Iranian khvadata-, 
lord, by haplology from compound form *khvato-data-, cre¬ 
ated from oneself (data-, created; see dhe-). 13. Perhaps suf¬ 
fixed form *swe-tono-. Khotanese, from Khotanese Hvatana-, 
perhaps “those holding their own (power), masters.” [Pokorny 
se- 882.] 

sweid- Sweat; to sweat. 

I. O-grade form *swoid-. 1. sweat, from Old English 
sw&tan, to sweat, from Germanic *swaitaz, sweat, with its de¬ 
nominative *swaitjan, to sweat. 2. Suffixed form *swoid-os-. 
sudorific; sudoriferous, from Latin sudor, sweat. 3. O- 
grade form *swoid-a-. sudatorium, suint; exude, transude, 
from Latin suddre, to sweat. 

II. Suffixed zero-grade form *swid-r-os-. hidrosis, from 
Greek hidros, sweat. [Pokorny 2. sueid- 1043.] 

s(w)eks Six. Oldest form *s(w)eks , becoming *s(w)eks in 
centum languages. 

I. Form *seks. 1. six; sixteen, sixty, from Old English s(i) 
ex, six, with derivatives sixtig, sixty, and sixtyne, sixteen (- tyne, 
ten; see dekrn). from Germanic *seks. 2. senary, sex-; se- 
icento, semester, from Latin sex, six. 3. Suffixed form *seks- 

to-. SESTET, SESTINA, SEXT, SEXTANT, SEXTILE; SEXTODECIMO, 

siesta, Sistine, from Latin sextus, sixth. 

II. Form *sweks. hexa-, hexad, from Greek hex, six. 
[Pokorny sueks 1044.] 

swel- To eat, drink. 1. Perhaps Germanic *swil-. swill, 
from Old English swilian, to wash out, gargle. 2. Extended 
form *swelk-. swallow 1 ; groundsel 1 , from Old English swel- 
gan, to swallow, from Germanic *swelgan, *swelhan. 3. man- 
ticore, markhor, from Iranian *khvara-, eating. [Pokorny 
1. suel(k-) 1045.] 

swen- Also swena-. To sound (oldest form *swenh 2 -). 1. 
Suffixed o-grade form *swon-o-. a. swan 1 , from Old English 
swan, swan, from Germanic *swanaz, *swandn-, “singer”; b. 
sone, sonic, sonnet, sound 1 ; unison, from Latin sonus, a 
sound. 2. Basic variant form * swena-. sonant, sonata, sono¬ 
rous; assonance, consonant, dissonant, resound, from 
Latin sondre, to sound. [Pokorny suen- 1046.] 

swep- To sleep. 1. Suffixed form *swep-os-. sopor; sopo¬ 
rific, from Latin sopor, a deep sleep. 2. Suffixed form *swep- 
no-. somni-, somnolent; insomnia, from Latin somnus, sleep. 
3. Suffixed zero-grade form *sup-no-. hypno-, hypnosis, hyp¬ 
notic, from Greek hupnos, sleep. [Pokorny 1. suep- 1048.] 

swer- To speak, talk. O-grade form *swor-. a. swear, from 
Old English swerian, to swear, proclaim, from Germanic 
*swarjan\ b. answer, from Old English andswaru, answer, 
from Germanic *and-sward, “a swearing against,” “rebuttal” 
(*andi-, against; see ant-). [Pokorny 1. suer- 1049.] 

swesor- Sister. Perhaps originally a compound formed from 
s(w)e- and *esdr, woman, so literally “woman of one’s own kin 
group” in an exogamous society. 1 . Zero-grade form *swesr-. 


ster- 2 | tela- 

a. sister, from Old English sweostor, sister, and Old Norse 
systir, sister, both from Germanic *swestr-; b. suffixed form 
*swesr-ino-. cousin, from Latin sobrinus , maternal cousin. 

2. sororal, sorority; sororicide, from Latin soror, sister. 
[Pokorny siiesor- 1051.] 

SWO- Pronominal stem; so. Derivative of s(w)e-. la. so 1 , 
from Old English swa, so; b. such, from Old English swylc, 
such, from Germanic compound *swa-lik-, “so like,” of the 
same kind (*lik-, same; see Ilk-). 2. Adverbial form *swai. nisi, 
quasi, from Latin si, if, in nisi, unless (mi, not; see he-), and 
quasi, as if (quam, as; see k w 0-). [In Pokorny se- 882.] 

syu- Also SU-. To bind, sew. Oldest form *s(y)uh x -, becom¬ 
ing *s(y)u-. 

I. Basic form *syu-. sew, from Old English seowian, siowan, 
to sew, from Germanic *siwjan. 

II. Variant form *su-. 1. seam, from Old English seam, seam, 
from Germanic *saumaz. 2. suture; accouter, couture, 
from Latin suere (past participle siitus), to sew. 3. Suffixed 
form *su-dhla-. souvlaki, subulate, from Latin subula, awl 
(< “sewing instrument”). 4. Suffixed form *su-tro-. sutra; Ka- 
masutra, from Sanskrit siitram, thread, string. 

III. Suffixed shortened form *syu-men-. hymen, from Greek 
humen, thin skin, membrane. [Pokorny siu- 915.] 

tag- To touch, handle. 1. Nasalized form *ta-n-g-. tact, 

TANGENT, TANGIBLE, TASK, TASTE, TAX; ATTAIN, CONTACT, 

intact, from Latin tangere, to touch, with derivatives taxdre, 
to touch, assess (possibly a frequentative of tangere, but prob¬ 
ably influenced by Greek tassein, taxai, to arrange, assess), 
and tactus, touch. 2. Compound form *n-tag-ro-, “untouched, 
intact” (*p-, negative prefix; see ne). entire, integer, inte¬ 
grate, integrity, from Latin integer, intact, whole, complete, 
perfect, honest. 3. Suffixed form *tag-smen-. contaminate, 
from Latin contaminare, to corrupt by mixing or contact (< 
*con-tdmen-, “bringing into contact with”; con-, com-, with; see 
kom). [Pokorny tag- 1054.] 

tauro- Bull. Derivative of sta-, but an independent word 
in Indo-European. 1. taurine 1 , Taurus, toreador, torero; 
bittern 1 , from Latin taurus, bull. 2. taurine 2 ; taurocholic 
acid, from Greek tauros, bull. [In Pokorny teu- 1080.] 

tegu- Thick, thick, from Old English thicce, thick, from 
Germanic *thiku~. [Pokorny tegu- 1057.] 

tek- To beget, give birth to. 1 . Suffixed form *tek-no-, child. 
thane, from Old English thegn, freeman, nobleman, military 
vassal, warrior, from Germanic *thegnaz, boy, man, servant, war¬ 
rior. 2. Suffixed o-grade form *tok-o-. oxytocic, polytocous, 
tocology, from Greek tokos, birth. [Pokorny 1. tek- 1057.] 

teks- To weave; also to fabricate, especially with an ax; also 
to make wicker or wattle fabric for (mud-covered) house walls. 
Oldest form *teks-, becoming *teks- in centum languages. 

▲ Derivatives include text, tissue, subtle, architect, technology. 

1. text, tissue; context, pretext, from Latin texere, to 
weave, fabricate. 2. Suffixed form *teks-la-. a. tiller 2 , toil 2 , 
from Latin tela, web, net, warp of a fabric, also weaver’s beam 
(to which the warp threads are tied); b. subtle, from Latin 
subtilis, thin, fine, precise, subtle (< *sub-tela, “thread pass¬ 
ing under the warp,” the finest thread; sub, under; see upo). 

3. Suffixed form *teks-on-, weaver, maker of wattle for house 
walls, builder (possibly contaminated with *teks-tdr, builder) 
tectonic; architect, from Greek tekton, carpenter, builder. 

4. Suffixed form *teks-na-, craft (of weaving or fabricating) 
technical, polytechnic, technology, from Greek tekhne, 
art, craft, skill. 5a. dachshund, from Old High German dahs, 
badger; b. dassie, from Middle Dutch das, badger. Both a and 
b from Germanic *thahsuz, badger, possibly from this root (“the 
animal that builds,” referring to its burrowing skill) but more 
likely borrowed from the same pre-Indo-European source as 
the Celtic totemic name *Tazgo- (as in Gaulish Tazgo-, Gaelic 
Tadhg), originally “badger.” [Pokorny tekp- 1058.] 

tela- To lift, support, weigh; with derivatives referring to 
measured weights and thence to money and payment. Oldest 
form *telh 2 -. 

▲ Derivatives include tolerate, retaliate, tantalize, Atlas, translate, 
extol. 

1. Suffixed form *teh-mon-. telamon, from Greek telamon, 
supporter, bearer. 2. Suffixed form *tel(a)-es-. a. toll 1 ; phi¬ 
lately, from Greek telos, tax, charge; b. tolerate, from Latin 

tolerare, to bear, endure. 3. Suffixed zero-grade form 
talion; retaliate, from Latin talio, reciprocal punishment 
in kind, possibly “something paid out,” from *tali- (influenced 
by talis, such). 4. Suffixed variant zero-grade form *tala-nt-. 
talent, from Greek talanton, balance, weight, any of several 
specific weights of gold or silver, hence the sum of money rep¬ 
resented by such a weight. 5. Perhaps (but unlikely) intensive 
reduplicated form *tantal-. tantalize, Tantalus, from Greek 
Tantalos, name of a legendary king, “the sufferer.” 6. Perhaps 
(but unlikely) zero-grade form *t\d-. Atlantic, Atlas, from 
Greek Atlas (stem Atlant-), name of the Titan supporting the 
world. 7. Suffixed zero-grade form *th-to-. ablation, abla¬ 
tive 1 , ALLATIVE, COLLATE, DILATORY, ELATE, ELATIVE, ILLA¬ 
TION, ILLATIVE, LEGISLATOR, OBLATE 1 , PRELATE, PROLATE, 
RELATE, SUBLATE, SUPERLATIVE, TRANSLATE, from Latin latUS, 

“carried, borne,” used as the suppletive past participle of ferre, 
to bear (see bher- 1 ). with its compounds. 8. Suffixed zero- 
grade form *t]?-d-. tola, from Sanskrit tula, scales, balance, 
weight. 9. Nasalized zero-grade form *t\-n-3-. extol, from 
Latin tollere, to lift. [Pokorny 1. tel- 1060.] 

























Appendix I: Indo-European Roots 


tem-1 trep- 

tem- Also tema-. To cut (oldest form *temh 2 ~). 

I. Form *temd-. Nasalized form *t(e)m-n-d-. tmesis, tome, 
-tome, -tomy; acrotomophilia, anatomy, apotemno- 

PHILIA, ATOM, DIATOM, DICHOTOMY, ENTOMO-, EPITOME, from 
Greek temnein , to cut, with o-grade forms tomos , cutting, a cut, 
section, volume, and tome , a cutting. 

II. Form *tem-. 1. Suffixed form *tem-lo-. temple * 1 II. III. IV. V. VI. * , temple 3 ; 
contemplate, from Latin templum , temple, shrine, open place 
for observation (augury term < “place reserved or cut out”), 
small piece of timber. 2. Extended root *tem-d- becoming 
*tend- in o-grade suffixed (iterative) form *tond-eyo-. tonso- 
rial, tonsure, from Latin tondere , to shear, shave. [Pokorny 

1. tem- 1062.] 

ten- To stretch. 

▲ Derivatives include tendon, pretend, hypotenuse, tenement, 
tenor, entertain, lieutenant, tone. 

I. Derivatives with the basic meaning. 1. Suffixed form 
*ten-do-. a. tend 1 , tender 2 , tendu 2 , tense 1 , tent 1 ; attend, 

CONTEND, DETENT, DISTEND, EXTEND, INTEND, OSTENSIBLE, 

pretend, subtend, from Latin tendere, to stretch, extend; b. 
portend, from Latin portendere, “to stretch out before” ( por-, 
variant of pro-, before; see per 1 ), a technical term in augury, 
“to indicate, presage, foretell.” 2. Suffixed form *ten-yo-. tenes¬ 
mus; ANATASE, BRONCHIECTASIS, CATATONIA, ENTASIS, EPITA- 
SIS, HYPOTENUSE, NEOTENY, PARATENIC HOST, PERITONEUM, 

protasis, syntonic, telangiectasia, from Greek teinein, to 
stretch, with o-grade form ton- and zero-grade noun tasis (< 
*tn-ti~), a stretching, tension, intensity. 3. Reduplicated zero- 
grade form *te-tn-o-. tetanus, from Greek tetanos , stiff, rigid. 
4. Suffixed full-grade form *ten-tro-. a. tantra, from Sanskrit 
tantram , loom; b. sitar, from Persian tar, string. 5. Basic form 
(with stative suffix) *ten-e-. tenable, tenacious, tenaculum, 

TENANT, TENEMENT, TENET, TENON, TENOR, TENURE, TENUTO; 
ABSTAIN, CONTAIN, CONTINUE, DETAIN, ENTERTAIN, LIEU¬ 
TENANT, MAINTAIN, OBTAIN, PERTAIN, PERTINACIOUS, REIN, 

retain, retinaculum, retinue, sustain, from Latin tenere, 
to hold, keep, maintain (< “to cause to endure or continue, hold 
on to”). 6. Extended form *ten-s-. Suffixed zero-grade form 
*tns-elo-. tussah, from Sanskrit tasaram, shuttle. 

II. Derivatives meaning “stretched,” hence “thin.” 1. Suffixed 
zero-grade form *tn-u-. thin, from Old English thynne, thin, 
from Germanic *thunniz, from *thunw-. 2. Suffixed full-grade 
form *ten-u-. tenuous; attenuate, extenuate, from Latin 
tenuis, thin, rare, fine. 3. Suffixed full-grade form *ten-ero-. 
tender 1 , tendril; intenerate, from Latin tener, tender, 
delicate. 

III. Derivatives meaning “something stretched or capable of 
being stretched, a string.” 1. Suffixed form *ten-dn-. tendon, 
teno-, from Greek tenon, tendon. 2. Suffixed o-grade form 
*ton-o-. tone; baritone, tonoplast, from Greek tonos, 
string, hence sound, pitch. 3. Suffixed zero-grade form *tn-ya-. 
taenia; polytene, from Greek tainia, band, ribbon. [Pokorny 

1. ten- 1065.] 

tera- 1 To rub, turn; with some derivatives referring to twist¬ 
ing, boring, drilling, and piercing; and others referring to the 
rubbing of cereal grain to remove the husks, and thence to 
the process of threshing either by the trampling of oxen or by 
flailing with flails. Oldest form *terh r , with variant *treh r , 
becoming *tre-. 

A Derivatives include trite, detriment, thrash, trauma, truant. 

I. Full-grade form *ter(o)-. la. trite, triturate; attri¬ 
tion, contrite, detriment, from Latin terere (past participle 
trttus), to rub away, thresh, tread, wear out; b. teredo, from 
Greek teredon, a kind of biting worm. 2. Suffixed form *ter-et-. 
terete, from Latin teres (stem teret-), rounded, smooth. 3. 
Suffixed form *ter-sko-. a. thrash, thresh, from Old English 
therscan, to thresh; b. threshold, from Old English therscold, 
threscold, sill of a door (over which one treads; second element 
obscure). Both a and b from Germanic *therskan, *threskan, 
to thresh, tread. 

II. O-grade form *for(a)-. 1. toreutics, from Greek toreus, 
a boring tool. 2. Suffixed form *tor(d)-mo-, hole, derma 2 , from 
Old High German darm, gut, from Germanic *tharma-. 3. Suf¬ 
fixed form *tor(d)-no-. turn; attorn, attorney, contour, 
detour, return, from Greek tomos, tool for drawing a circle, 
circle, lathe. 

III. Zero-grade form *tr-. drill 1 , from Middle Dutch drillen, 
to drill, from Germanic *thr-. 

IV. Variant form *tre- (< *tres-). 1. throw, from Old English 
thrawan, to turn, twist, from Germanic *threw-. 2. Suffixed 
form *tre-tu-. thread, from Old English thrced, thread, from 
Germanic *thredu-, twisted yarn. 3. Suffixed form *tre-mn (< 
*treo- or *tp-) diatreme, monotreme, trematode, from 
Greek trema, perforation. 4. Suffixed form *tre-ti- (< *tred- or 
*tp-) atresia, from Greek tresis, perforation. 

V. Extended form *tri- (< *trh-). 1. Probably suffixed form 
*tri-dn-. septentrion, from Latin trio , plow ox. 2. Suffixed 
form *tri-dhlo-. tribulation, from Latin tribulum, a thresh¬ 
ing sledge. 

VI. Various extended forms. 1. Forms *trd-, *trau-. trauma, 
from Greek trauma, hurt, wound. 2. Form *trib-. diatribe, 

TRIBOELECTRICITY, TRIBOLOGY, TRIBOLUMINESCENCE, 

trypsin, from Greek tribein, to rub, thresh, pound, wear 
out. 3. Form *trdg-, *trag-. a. trogon, trout, from Greek 
trogein, to gnaw; b. dredge 2 , from Greek tragema, sweetmeat. 
4. Form *trup-. trepan 1 ; trypanosome, from Greek trupe, 
hole. 5. Possible form *trug-. truant, from Old French truant, 
beggar. [Pokorny 3. ter- 1071.] 


tera - 2 To cross over, pass through, overcome. Oldest 
form *terh 2 -, with variant *treh 2 -, colored to *trah 2 -, 
becoming *trd-. 

A Derivatives include thrill, nostril, trench. 

I. Zero-grade form 1. thrill; nostril, from Old 

English thyr(e)l, thyrel, a hole (< “a boring through”), from 
Germanic suffixed form *thur-ila-. 2. Suffixed form *tp- 
k w e. thorough, through, from Old English thurh, thuruh, 
through, from Germanic *thurh. 3. Greek nektar (see nek- 1 ). 

4. Zero-grade form *tp- and full-grade form *ter(s)-. avatar, 
from Sanskrit tirati, tarati, he crosses over. 

II. Variant form *tra- (< *trad-). 1. trans-, transient, 
transom, from Latin trans, across, over, beyond, through 
(perhaps originally the present participle of a verb *trare, to 
cross over). 2. Suffixed form *tra-yo-. seraglio, serai; cara¬ 
vansary, lamasery, from Iranian *thraya-, to protect. 

III. Possible extended form *tru-. 1. Suffixed form *tru- 
k-. truculent, from Latin trux (stem true-), savage, fierce, 
grim (< “overcoming,” “powerful,” “penetrating”). 2. Suffixed 
nasalized zero-grade form *tru-n-k-o-. tranche, trench, 
truncate, trunk, from Latin truncus, deprived of branches 
or limbs, mutilated, hence trunk (? < “overcome, maimed”). 
[Pokorny 5. ter- 1075.] 

terk w - To twist. 1. Possible variant (metathesized) form 
*twerk-. a. queer, from Middle Low German dwer, oblique; b. 
thwart, from Old Norse thverr, transverse. Both a and b from 
Germanic *thwerh-, twisted, oblique. 2. Suffixed (causative) o- 
grade form *tork w -eyo-. torch, torment, torque 1 , torque 2 , 

TORSADE, TORSION, TORT, TORTUOUS, TORTURE, TRUSS; CON¬ 
TORT, DISTORT, EXTORT, NASTURTIUM, RETORT 1 , TORTICOLLIS, 

from Latin torquere, to twist. [Pokorny terk- 1077.] 
ters- To dry. 

A Derivatives include thirst, terrain, toast \ torrent. 

1. Suffixed zero-grade form *t[S-. a. thirst, from Old English 
thurst, dryness, thirst, from Germanic suffixed form *thurs- 
tu-; b. cusk, torsk, tusk 2 , from Old Norse thorskr, cod (< 
“dried fish”). Both a and b from Germanic *thurs-. 2. Suf¬ 
fixed basic form *ters-a-. terra, terrace, terrain, terrene, 
terrestrial, terrier, territory, terroir, tureen; fumi¬ 
tory, INTER, MEDITERRANEAN, PARTERRE, SOUTERRAIN, SUB¬ 
TERRANEAN, TARTUFO, TERRAQUEOUS, TERREPLEIN, TERRE- 
VERTE, TERRICOLOUS, TERRIGENOUS, TURMERIC, VERDITER, 

from Latin terra, “dry land,” earth. 3. Suffixed o-grade form 
*tors-eyo-. toast 1 , torrent, torrid, tostones, from Latin 
torrere, to dry, parch, burn. 4. Suffixed zero-grade form *tp- 
o-. tarsus, from Greek tarsos, frame of wickerwork (originally 
for drying cheese), hence a flat surface, sole of the foot, ankle. 
[Pokorny ters- 1078.] 

teua- Also teu-. To swell. Oldest form *teuh 2 -. 

A Derivatives include thigh, thousand, thimble, tumor, butter, 
tomb. 

1. Extended form *teuk-. thigh, from Old English theoh, 
thigh, from Germanic *theuham, “the swollen or fat part of 
the leg,” thigh. 2. Extended form *tus-. thousand, from Old 
English thusend, thousand, from Germanic compound *thus- 
hundi-, “swollen hundred,” thousand ( *hundi-, hundred; see 
dekm). 3. Probably suffixed zero-grade form *tu-l-. a. thole, 
from Old English thol(l), oar pin, oarlock (< “a swelling”), from 
Germanic *thul-; b. tylectomy, tylosis 1 , from Greek tubs, 
callus, lump. 4. Extended zero-grade form *tum-. a. thimble, 
thumb, from Old English thuma, thumb (< “the thick finger”), 
from Germanic *thumdn-; b. suffixed (stative) form *tum-e-. 
tumescent, tumid, tumor; detumescence, intumesce, 
tumefacient, tumefy, from Latin tumere, to swell, be swol¬ 
len, be proud; C. suffixed form *tum-olo-. tumulus, from Latin 
tumulus, raised heap of earth, mound. 5. Extended zero-grade 
form *tubh-. truffle, tuber; protuberate, tartufo, from 
Latin tuber, lump, swelling. 6. Suffixed zero-grade form *tu-ro- 
(< *tud-ro-). a. butter, tyrosine, from Greek turos, cheese (< 
“a swelling,” “coagulating”); b. obturate, from Latin -turare, 
to stop up, possibly from *turos, swollen, coagulated, stopped 
up. 7. Suffixed variant form *two-ro-. a. sorites, sorus, from 
Greek sows, heap, pile; b. quark 2 , from Old Church Slavonic 
tvarogu, curds, cottage cheese. 8. Suffixed variant form *twd- 
mn. soma 1 , somato-, -some 3 ; prosoma, from Greek soma, 
body (< “a swelling,” “stocky form”). 9. Suffixed zero-grade 
form *twz-wo-. creosote, soteriology, from Greek saos, sds, 
safe, healthy (< “swollen,” “strong”), with derivative verb sozein, 
to save. 10. Perhaps nasalized extended form *tu-m-b(h)- (or 
extended zero-grade form *tum-) tomb, from Greek tumbos, 
barrow, tomb. [Pokorny teu- 1080.] 

teuta- Tribe, la. Dutch, from Middle Dutch duutsch, 
German, of the Germans or Teutons; b. Plattdeutsch, 
from Old High German diutisc, of the people. Both a and 
b from Germanic *theudiskaz, of the people, derivative of 
*theudd, people. 2. Suffixed form *teut-onds, “they of the 
tribe.” Teuton, from Latin Teutoni, the Teutons, borrowed 
via Celtic from Germanic tribal name *theudandz. 3. Possibly 
Latin totus, all, whole (? < “of the whole tribe”) total, tutti; 
factotum, teetotum [In Pokorny teu- 1080.] 

tkei- To settle, dwell, be home. Oldest form *tkei-, becoming 
*tkei- in centum languages. 

A Derivatives include home, hangar, situate. 

1. Suffixed o-grade form *(t)koi-mo-. a. home, from Old Eng¬ 
lish ham, home; b. Niflheim, from Old Norse heimr, home; c. 
haimish, from Old High German heim, home; d. hame, from 
Middle Dutch hame, hame (< “covering”); e. hamlet, from 
Old French ham, village, home; f. haunt, from Old French 


hanter, to frequent, haunt, from Germanic *haimatjan, to go 
or bring home; g. hangar, from Old French hangard, shel¬ 
ter, possibly from Germanic *haimgardaz (*gardaz, enclosure; 
see gher- 1 ). a-g all from Germanic *haimaz, home. 2. Zero- 
grade form *tki-. a. amphictyony, protoctist, from Greek 
ktizein, to found, settle, from metathesized *kth b. probably 
Italic *si-. situate, situs, from Latin situs, location, from suf¬ 
fixed form *si-tu-. [Pokorny 1. kei- 539, kpei- 626.] 

to- Demonstrative pronoun. For the nominative singular see 
SO-. 

A Derivatives include decoy, thus, tandem. 
la. the 2 ; natheless, from Old English the, thy (instrumental 
case), by the; b. decoy, from Middle Dutch de, the; C. lest, 
from Old English the, a conjunction, a-c from Germanic *the, 
from Indo-European instrumental form *te. 2. though, from 
Middle English though, though, from a Scandinavian source 
akin to Old Norse tho, though, from Germanic *thauh, “for 
all that.” 3. these, this, those, from Old English thes, this, 
this, from Germanic *thasi-. 4. than, then, from Old English 
thanne, thcenne, thenne, than, then, from Germanic *thana-. 
5. thence, from Old English thanon, thence, from German¬ 
ic *thanana-. 6. there, from Old English thcer, ther, there, 
from Germanic *ther. 7. thither, from Old English thceder, 
thider, thither, from Germanic *thathro. 8. they, from Old 
Norse their, they, from Germanic nominative plural *thai. 9. 
their, from Old Norse their(r)a, theirs, from Germanic geni¬ 
tive plural *thaira. 10. them, from Old Norse theim and Old 
English thcem, them, from Germanic dative plural *thaimiz. 

11. Extended neuter form *tod-. that, from Old English thcet, 
that, from Germanic *that. 12. thus, from Old English thus, 
thus, from Germanic *thus-. 13. Adverbial (originally accusa¬ 
tive) form *tam. tandem, tantamount, from Latin tandem, at 
last, so much, and tantus, so much. 14. Suffixed reduced form 
*t-ali-. tales, from Latin talis, such. 15. tauto-, from Greek 
to, the. [Pokorny 1. to- 1086.] 

tolk w - To speak. Metathesized form *tlok w -. locution, 

LOQUACIOUS; ALLOCUTION, CIRCUMLOCUTION, COLLOQUIUM, 

COLLOQUY, elocution, grandiloquence, interlocu¬ 
tion, MAGNILOQUENT, OBLOQUY, PROLOCUTOR, SOLILOQUY, 

ventriloquism, from Latin loqui, to speak. [Pokorny tolb- 
1088.] 

tong- To think, feel. 1. thank, from Old English thane, 
thought, good will, and thancian, to thank, from Germanic 
*thankaz, thought, gratitude, and *thankdn, to think of, thank. 
2. bethink, think, from Old English (bi)thencan, to think, 
from Germanic *(bi-)thankjan. 3. thought, from Old English 
(ge)thdht, thought, from Germanic *(ga)thanht- ( *ga-, collec¬ 
tive prefix; see kom). 4. methinks, from Old English thyncan, 
to seem, from Germanic *thunkjan. [Pokorny 1. tong- 1088.] 

treb- Dwelling. 1. Zero-grade form *t{b-. a. thorp, from 
Old English thorp, village, hamlet; b. dorp, from Middle 
Dutch dorp, village. Both a and b from Germanic *thurp-. 

2. TRABEATED, TRABECULA, TRAVE; ARCHITRAVE, from Latin 
trabs, beam, timber. [Pokorny trSb- 1090.] 

trei- Three. 

A Derivatives include three, trio, testicle, detest, trinity. 

I. Nominative plural form *treyes. la. three, thrice; thir¬ 
teen, thirty, from Old English thrie, threo, thri, three, with 
its derivatives thriga, thriwa, thrice, thritig, thirty, and threotine, 
thirteen (-tine, ten; see dekrp); b. trillium, from Old Swed¬ 
ish thrir, three. Both a and b from Germanic *thrijiz. 2. trey; 

TRAMMEL, TRECENTO, TREPHINE, TRIUMVIR, TROCAR, from 

Latin tres, three. 3. triskaidekaphobia, from Greek treis, 
tris, three. 

II. Zero-grade form *tri-. 1. Suffixed form *tri-tyo-. a. (i) 
third, from Old English thrid(d)a, thirdda, third; (ii) riding 2 , 
from Old Norse thridhi, third. Both (i) and (ii) from German¬ 
ic *thridjaz, third; b. tercel, tercet, tertian, tertiary, 
tierce; sesterce, from Latin tertius, third. 2. Combining 
form *tri~. a. tri-, tribe, trio, triple, from Latin tri-, three; 

b. TRI-; TRICLINIUM, TRICROTIC, TRIDACTYL, TRIGLYPH, TRI¬ 
TONE, from Greek tri-, three; C. Trimurti, from Sanskrit tri-, 
three. 3. triad, from Greek trias, the number three. 4. tri¬ 
chotomy, from Greek trikha, in three parts. 5. trierarch, 
from Greek compound trieres, galley with three banks of oars, 
trireme (- eres, oar; see era-). 6. Suffixed form *tri-to-. tri¬ 
tium, from Greek tritos, third. 7. Compound form *tri-pl-, 
“threefold” (*-pl-, < combining form *-plo-, -fold; see pel- 2 ). 
triploblastic, from Greek triploos, triple. 8. Compound form 
*tri-plek-, “threefold” (*-plek -, -fold; see plek-). triplex, from 
Latin triplex, triple. 9. Compound form *tri-st-i-, “third person 
standing by” (-st -, standing; see sta-). testament, testimony, 
testicle, testis; attest, contest, detest, obtest, protest, 
testify, from Latin testis, a witness. 10. sitar, teapoy, from 
Persian si, three. 

III. Extended zero-grade form *tris, “thrice.” 1. tern 2 ; ter- 
molecular, terpolymer, from Latin ter, thrice. 2. trisoc- 
tahedron, Hermes Trismegistus, from Greek tris, thrice. 

3. Suffixed form *tris-no-. trine, trinity, from Latin tririi, 
three each. 

IV. Suffixed o-grade form *troy-o-. troika, from Russian 
troje, group of three. [Pokorny trei- 1090.] 

trep- To turn. 1. -tropous; apotropaic, Atropos, 
treponema, from Greek trepein, to turn, with o-grade deriva¬ 
tive tropos, turning. 2. O-grade form *trop-. a. Suffixed form 

*trop-o~. trope, troubadour, trover; contrive, retrieve, 
from Greek tropos, a turn, way, manner; b. suffixed form *trop- 
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a-. trophy, tropic, TROPO-; entropy, from Greek trope, a 
turning, change. [Pokorny 2. trep- 1094.] 

treud- To squeeze. 1. Suffixed o-grade form * * * troud-o-. 
threat, from Old English threat, oppression, use of force, 
from Germanic *thrautam. 2. Variant form *trud-. thrust, 
from Old Norse thrysta, to squeeze, compress, from Germanic 
*thrustjan. 3. abstruse, extrude, intrude, obtrude, pro¬ 
trude, from Latin trudere, to thrust, push. [Pokorny tr- eu- 
d- 10 95.] 

tu- Second person singular pronoun; you, thou. 1. Length¬ 
ened form *tu (accusative *te, *tege) thee, thou 1 II. , from Old 
English thu (accusative thee, the), thou, from Germanic *thu 
(accusative *theke). 2. Suffixed extended form *t(w)ei-no-. 
thine, thy, from Old English thin, thine, from Germanic 
*thinaz. 3. Enclitic form*toi\ namaste, from Sanskrit te, en¬ 
clitic second singular genitive and dative pronoun. [Pokorny 
til 1097.] 

ud- Also ud-. Up, out. 

▲ Derivatives include utmost, carouse, outlaw, hubris. 

la. out; utmost, from Old English ut, out; b. carouse; aus- 
lander, from Old High German uz, out; c. outlaw, from Old 
Norse ut, out; d. uitlander, from Middle Dutch ute, uut, out; 
e. utter 1 , from Middle Low German ut, out; f. utter 2 , from 
Old English utera, outer, from Germanic suffixed (compara¬ 
tive) form *ut-era-; g. but; about, from Old English butan, 
bute, outside (adverb), from Germanic compound *bi-utana, 
“at the outside” (*bi-, by, at; see ambhi). a-g all from Ger¬ 
manic *ut~, out. 2. Extended form *uds. a. ersatz, from Old 
High German irsezzan, to replace, from ir-, out; b. ort, from 
Middle Dutch oor, out; c. Germanic compound *uz-dailjam 
(see dail-); d. Ursprache, from Old High German ur-, out 
of, original, a-d all from Germanic *uz, *uz-, out. 3. Suffixed 
(comparative) form *ud-tero-. hysteresis, hysteron pro- 
teron, from Greek husteros, later, second, after. 4. hubris, 
from Greek compound hubris, violence, outrage, insolence 
(bri -, perhaps “heavy,” “violent”; see g w era- 1 ). from hu-. 5. 
vigorish, from Russian v y-, out. [Pokorny ud- 1103.] 

llks-en- Bull, ox. a. ox, from Old English oxa , ox; b. au¬ 
rochs, from Old High German ohso, ox. Both a and b from 
Germanic *uhson-. [In Pokorny «eg»- 1118.] 

uper Over. 

▲ Derivatives include over, sovereign, sirloin, soprano, somer¬ 
sault. 

1. Extended form *uperi. a. over, over-, from Old Eng¬ 
lish ofer, over; b. uber-, from Old High German ubar, uber 
(preposition) and ubari, uberi (adverb), over; c. orlop, 
from Middle Low German over, over, a-c all from Germanic 
*uberi. 2 . Variant form *(s)uper. a. soubrette, sovereign, 

SUPER-, SUPERABLE, SUPERIOR, SUPREME, SUPREMO, SUR-; SIR¬ 
LOIN, from Latin super, super-, above, over; b. suffixed form 
*(s)uper-no-. supernal, from Latin supernus, above, upper, 
top; C. suffixed form *super-bhw-o-, “being above” ( *bhw-o-, 
being; see bheua-). superb, from Latin superbus, superior, ex¬ 
cellent, arrogant; d. suffixed (superlative) reduced form * sup- 
mo-. sum, summit, from Latin summits, highest, topmost; e. 
suffixed form *super-o-. sopranino, soprano, supra-; som¬ 
ersault, from Latin supra (feminine ablative singular), above, 
beyond. 3. Basic form *uper. hyper-, from Greek huper, over. 
[Pokorny uper 1105.] 

upo Under, up from under, over. 

A Derivatives include uproar, open, eavesdrop, supple, valet, 
vassal, opal. 

la. up, from Old English up , uppe , up; b. up-, from Old Eng¬ 
lish up -, upp -, up; c. uproar, from Middle Low German up , 
up; d. Aufklarung, from Old High German uf , up. a-d all 
from Germanic * upp -, up. 2. open, from Old English open , 
open, from Germanic * upanaz , “put or set up,” open. 3. 
above, from Old English bufan, above, over, from Germanic 
compound * bi - ufana , “on, above” ( *bi -, by, at; see ambhi). 4. 
Possibly suffixed form * up - t -. oft, often, from Old English 
oft , often, from Germanic * ufta , frequently. 5. Extended form 
* upes -. a. eaves, from Old English efes , eaves; b. eavesdrop, 
from Old English yfesdrype , water from the eaves, from Ger¬ 
manic * obisdrup -, dripping water from the eaves ( *drup-, to 
drip, from * dhrub -\ see dhreu-). Both a and b from Germanic 
* ubaswo , * ubizwd , vestibule, porch, eaves (< “that which is 
above or in front”). 6. Variant form *( s ) up -. a. soutane, sub-; 
souterrain, from Latin sub , under; b. supine; resupinate, 
from Latin supinus , lying on the back (< “thrown backward or 
under”); c. suffixed form * sup - ter . subterfuge, from Latin 
subter , secretly; d. Latin compound supplex (< * sub - plak -; see 
plak- 1 ). 7. Basic form * upo . hypo-, from Greek hupo , under. 
8. Suffixed variant form * ups - o -. hypso-, from Greek hupsos , 
height, top. 9. Basic form * upo -. Celtic * wo -, under, in com¬ 
pound * wo - red - (see reidh-). 10. Probably compound * upo - 
st - o -. valet, varlet, vassal, from Vulgar Latin * vassus , vassal, 
from Celtic * wasso -, “one who stands under,” servant, young 
man ( *sto-, standing; see Sta-). 11a. opal, Upanishad, from 
Sanskrit upa , near to, under; b. Zend-Avesta, from Avestan 
upa , up to, at (in * upastavaka -, praise). Both a and b from 
Indo-Iranian * upa . [Pokorny upo 1106.] 

wal- To be strong. 1. Suffixed (stative) form *wal-e-. vale 2 , 

VALENCE, VALETUDINARIAN, VALIANT, VALID, VALOR, VALUE; 
AMBIVALENCE, AVAIL, CONVALESCE, COUNTERVAIL, EQUIVA¬ 
LENT, EVALUATE, INVALID 1 , INVALID 2 , PREVAIL, VALEDICTION, 

from Latin valere, to be strong. 2. Extended o-grade form 
*wold(h)-. a. wield, from Old English wealdan, to rule, and 


wieldan, to govern, from Germanic *waldan, to rule; b. Ger¬ 
manic *wald-, power, rule, in compound *harja-waldaz (see 
koro-). 3. Suffixed extended o-grade form *wold-ti-. oblast, 
from Old Church Slavonic vlasti, rule. [Pokorny ual- 1111.] 

wap- Bad, evil. Oldest form *h 2 wap-. Suffixed zero-grade 
form *up-elo-. evil, from Old English yfel, evil, from Germanic 
*ubilaz, evil. [Not in Pokorny; compare Hittite huwapp-, evil.] 

we- We. For oblique cases of the pronoun see nes- 2 . Suffixed 
variant form *wey-es we, from Old English we, we, we, from 
Germanic *wiz. [Pokorny ui- 1114.] 

we- To blow. Oldest form *h 2 weh r , becoming *we after loss 
of initial laryngeal and compensatory lengthening of vowel 
from loss of final laryngeal. 1. Suffixed shortened form *we- 
dhro-. weather, from Old English weder, weather, storm, 
wind, from Germanic *wedram wind, weather. 2. Suffixed 
(participial) form *we-nt-o -, blowing, a. (i) wind 1 , from Old 
English wind, wind; (ii) window, from Old Norse vindr, wind. 
Both (i) and (ii) from Germanic *windaz; b. vent 1 , ventail, 
ventilate; aventail, from Latin ventus, wind. 3. wing, from 
Middle English wenge, wing, from a Scandinavian source akin 
to Old Norse veengr, wing, from suffixed Germanic form *we- 
ingjaz. 4. Basic form *we-. nirvana, from Sanskrit vdti (stem 
*vd-), it blows. [Pokorny 10. au(e)- 81.] 

webh- To weave, also to move quickly. 

▲ Derivatives include web, weevil, wobble. 

1. weave, woof 1 , from Old English wefati, to weave, from 
Germanic *weban. 2. weft, from Old English wefta, weft, 
cross thread, from Germanic *wefta-. 3. Suffixed o-grade form 
*wobh-yo-. web, webster, from Old English web(b), web, from 
Germanic *wabjam, fabric, web. 4. weevil, from Old Eng¬ 
lish wifel, weevil (< “that which moves briskly”), from suffixed 
Germanic form *webila-. 5a. (i) gaufrette, goffer, from 
Old French gaufre , honeycomb, waffle; (ii) wafer, from Old 
North French waufre, wafer. Both (i) and (ii) from a source 
akin to Middle Low German wafel, honeycomb; b. waffle 1 , 
from Middle Dutch wafel, waffle. Both a and b from suffixed 
Germanic form *wabila-, web, honeycomb. 6. Possibly Ger¬ 
manic *wab-, to move back and forth as in weaving, a. wave, 
from Old English wafian, to move (the hand) up and down; b. 
waver, from Middle English waveren , to waver; c. wobble, 
from Low German wabbeln, to move from side to side, sway. 7. 
Suffixed zero-grade form *ubh-a-. hypha, from Greek huphe, 
web. [Pokorny uebh- 1114.] 

wed- 1 Water; wet. 

A Derivatives include water, hydrant, redundant, otter, vodka. 

1. Suffixed o-grade form *wod-br. a. water, from Old Eng¬ 
lish waiter, water; b. kirschwasser, from Old High German 
wassar, water. Both a and b from Germanic *watar. 2. Suffixed 
lengthened-grade form *wed-o-. wet, from Old English wcet, 
wet, wet, from Germanic *wed-. 3. O-grade form *wod-. wash, 
from Old English wcescan, wacsan, to wash, from Germanic 
suffixed form *wat-skan , to wash. 4. Nasalized form *we-n- 
d-. winter, from Old English winter, winter, from Germanic 
*wintruz, winter, “wet season.” 5. Suffixed zero-grade form 
*ud-6r. HYDRANT, HYDRIA, HYDRO-, HYDROUS, UTRICLE 1 ; AN¬ 
HYDROUS, CLEPSYDRA, DROPSY, HYDATHODE, HYDATID, from 
Greek huddr, water. 6. Suffixed nasalized zero-grade form 
*u-n-d-a-. undine, undulate; abound, inundate, redound, 
redundant, surround, from Latin unda , wave. 7. Suffixed 
zero-grade form *ud-ro-, *ud-ra-, water animal, a. otter, 
from Old English otor, otter, from Germanic *otraz, otter; b. 
nutria, from Latin lutra, otter (with obscure /-); C. Hydrus, 
from Greek hudros, a water snake; d. Hydra, hydrilla; 
hydrozoan, from Greek hudra, a water serpent, Hydra. 8. 
Suffixed zero-grade form *ud-skio-. usquebaugh, whiskey, 
from Old Irish uisce, water. 9. Suffixed o-grade form *wod-a-. 
vodka, from Russian voda, water. [Pokorny 9. au(e)- 78.] 

wed- 2 To speak. Oldest form *h 2 wed-. 1. Possible reduplicat¬ 
ed form *dwe-ud- becoming *awe-ud-, dissimilated to *aweid-, 
with suffixed o-grade form *awoid-o -, becoming Greek aweid-, 
to sing (but more likely from a separate root *d 2 weid-) ode; 
COMEDY, EPODE, HYMNODY, MELODY, MONODY, PARODY, RHAP¬ 
SODY, tragedy, from Greek aeidein (Attic didein), to sing, and 
aoide (Attic bide), song, ode, with aoidos (Attic didos), a singer, 
singing. 2. Suffixed o-grade form *wod-o-. Theravada, from 
Sanskrit vadah, sound, statement. [Pokorny 6. au- 76.] 

weg- To be strong, be lively. Oldest form *weg-, becoming 
*weg- in centum languages. 

▲ Derivatives include watch, vigilante, reveille, velocity. 

1. Suffixed o-grade form *wog-e-. wake 1 , from Old English 
wacan, to wake up, arise, and wacian, to be awake, from Ger¬ 
manic *waken. 2. Suffixed o-grade form *wog-no-. waken, 
from Old English wcecnan, wcecnian, to awake, from Germanic 

*waknan. 3. watch, from Old English wceccan, to be awake, 
from Germanic *wakjan. 4. Suffixed form *weg-yo-. Wicca, 
wicked, witch; bewitch, from Old English wicca, sorcerer, 
wizard (feminine wicce, witch), from Germanic *wikkjaz, nec¬ 
romancer (< “one who wakes the dead”). 5. bivouac, from Old 
High German wahta, watch, vigil, from Germanic *wahtwb. 
6a. wait, from Old North French waitier, to watch; b. waft, 
from Middle Dutch and Middle Low German wachten, to 
watch, guard. Both a and b from Germanic *waht-. 7. Suf¬ 
fixed (causative) o-grade form *wog-eyo-. vegetable, from 
Latin vegere, to be lively. 8. Suffixed (stative) form *weg-e-. 
vigor; ravigote, from Latin vigere, to be lively. 9. Suffixed 
form *weg-(e)li-. vedette, vigil, vigilant, vigilante; rev¬ 
eille, surveillant, from Latin vigil, watchful, awake. 10. Suf- 


treud-1 weid- 

fixed form *weg-slo-. velocity, from Latin velox, fast, “lively.” 
[Pokorny ueg- 1117.] 

wegh- To go, transport in a vehicle. Oldest form *wegh-, 
becoming *wegh- in centum languages. 

▲ Derivatives include weight, away, wagon, earwig, devious, triv¬ 
ial, vex. 

1. weigh 1 , from Old English wegan, to carry, balance in a scale, 
from Germanic * wegan. 2. wee, from Old English wceg(e), 
weight, unit of weight, from Germanic lengthened-grade form 
*wego. 3. Suffixed form *wegh-ti-. weight, from Old English 
wiht,gewiht, weight, from Germanic *wihti-. 4a. way; always, 
away, from Old English weg, way; b. Norwegian, from Old 
Norse vegr, way; C. thalweg, from Old High German weg, 
way. a-c all from Germanic *wegaz, course of travel, way. 5. 
Suffixed o-grade form *wogh-no-. a. wain, from Old English 
wce(g)n, wagon; b. wagon, from Middle Dutch wagen, wagon. 
Both a and b from Germanic *wagnaz. 6. Suffixed o-grade 
form *wogh-lo-. a. walleyed, from Old Norse vagi, chicken 
roost, perch, beam, eye disease, from Germanic *waglaz\ b. 
ochlocracy, ochlophobia, from Greek okhlos, populace, 
mob (< “moving mass”). 7. Distantly related to this root are; 
a. (i) graywacke, from Old High German waggo, wacko, 
boulder rolling on a riverbed, from Germanic *wag-, “to move 
about”; (ii) wag 1 , from Middle English waggen, to wag, pos¬ 
sibly from Germanic *wag-; b. (i) earwig, from Old English 
wiega, insect (< “thing that moves quickly”); (ii) wiggle, 
from Middle Dutch and Middle Low German wiggelen, to 
move back and forth, wag. Both (i) and (ii) from Germanic 
*wig-. 8. Basic form *wegh-. vector, vehement, vehicle; 

ADVECTION, CONVECTION, EVECTION, INVECTIVE, INVEIGH, 

from Latin vehere (past participle vectus), to carry. 9. Suffixed 
basic form *wegh-ya-. foy, via, viatical, voyage; convey, 

CONVOY, DEVIATE, DEVIOUS, ENVOY 1 , ENVOY 2 , INVOICE, OBVI¬ 
ATE, OBVIOUS, OGEE, OGIVE, PERVIOUS, PREVIOUS, TRIVIAL, 

trivium, viaduct, from Latin via, way, road. 10. Suffixed 
form *wegh-s-. vex, from Latin vexare, to agitate (< “to set in 
motion”). 11. Probably suffixed form *wegh-so-. convex, from 
Latin convexus, “carried or drawn together (to a point),” convex 
(com-, together; see kom). [Pokorny uegh- 1118.] 

Wei- Also weia-. To turn, twist; with derivatives referring to 
suppleness or binding (earlier *weio r ). 

▲ Derivatives include wire, vise, iris. 

I. Form *wei-. la. wire, from Old English wir, wire; b. 
garland, from Old French garlande, wreath, from Frankish 
*wiara, *weara, wire. Both a and b from Germanic suffixed 
form *wi-ra-, *we-ra-. 2. Probably suffixed Germanic form 
*wai-ra-. seaware, from Old English war, seaweed. 3. Suffixed 
zero-grade form *wi-rid-. ferrule, from Latin viriae, bracelets 
(of Celtic origin). 4. Suffixed form *wei-ti-. withy, from Old 
English withig, willow, withy, from Germanic *with-, willow. 
5. Suffixed zero-grade form *wi-t-. withe, from Old English 
withthe, supple twig, from Germanic *withjdn-. 

II. Form *weh-, zero-grade *wi- (< *wh-). 1. Suffixed form 
*wi-ti-. vise; viticulture, from Latin vitis, vine. 2. Suffixed 
form *wi-ta- becoming *witta-. vitta, from Latin vitta, head- 
band. 3. Suffixed form *wi-men-. Mimbres, from Latin vimen, 
withy, wicker. 4. Probably suffixed form *wi-ri-. iridaceous, 
irido-, iris, Iris; iridium, iritis, from Greek iris, rainbow, 
and Iris, rainbow goddess. 5. Perhaps suffixed form *wi-n-. 
inion; exine, inosine, inositol, inotropic, from Greek is, 
sinew. [Pokorny 1. yei- 1120.] 

weid- To see. 

▲ Derivatives include guide, wisdom, kaleidoscope, Hades, unwit¬ 
ting, envy, idea, history, penguin. 

I. Full-grade form *weid-. la. twit, from Old English 
witan, to reproach; b. guide, guidon, from Old Provencal 
guidar, to guide; C. guy 1 , from Old French guier, to guide; 
d. wite, from Old English wife, fine, penalty, from Germanic 
derivative noun *witi-. a-d all from Germanic *witan, to look 
after, guard, ascribe to, reproach. 2. Suffixed form *weid-to-. 
a. wise 1 , from Old English wis, wise; b. wisdom, from Old 
English wisdom, learning, wisdom (-dom, abstract suffix; see 
dhe-); c. wiseacre, from Old High German wizag, knowl¬ 
edgeable; d. (i) wise 2 , from Old English wise, wis, manner; 
(ii) guise, from Old French guise, manner. Both (i) and (ii) 
from Germanic *wissdn-, appearance, form, manner, a-d all 
from Germanic *wissaz. 3. Suffixed form *weid-es-. eidetic, 

EIDOLON, IDOL, IDYLL, -OID; IDOCRASE, KALEIDOSCOPE, from 
Greek eidos, form, shape. 

II. Zero-grade form *wid-. la. wit 1 , from Old English wit, 
witt, knowledge, intelligence; b. witenagemot, from Old 
English wita, wise man, councilor. Both a and b from German¬ 
ic *wit-. 2. wit 2 , wot; unwitting, from Old English witan, 
to know, from Germanic *witan (Old English first and third 
person singular wat, from Germanic *wait, from Indo-Europe¬ 
an o-grade form *woid-). 3. Suffixed form *wid-to-. iwis, from 
Old English gewis, gewiss, certain, sure, from Germanic *(ga) 
wissa-, known (*ga-, past participial prefix; see kom). 4. Form 
*wid-e- (with the participial form *weid-to-) vide, view, visa, 
visage, vision, visit, visor, vista, voyeur; advice, advise, 
belvedere, black-a-vised, dejA vu, clairvoyant, envy, 

EVIDENT, IMPROVISE, INTERVIEW, INVIDIOUS, PREVISE, PRO¬ 
VIDE, PRUDENT, PURVEY, PURVIEW, REVIEW, REVISE, SUPERVISE, 

survey, from Latin videre, to see, look. 5. Suffixed form *wid- 
es-ya-. idea, ideo-, from Greek idea, appearance, form, idea. 6. 
Suffixed form *wid-tor-. history, story 1 ; polyhistor, from 
Greek histor, wise, learned, learned man. 7. hadal, Hades, 
from Greek Haides (also Aides), the underworld, perhaps “the 
invisible” and from *wid-. 8. Suffixed nasalized zero-grade 
form *wi-ti-d-o-. a. colcannon, from Old Irish find, white (< 
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“clearly visible”); b. penguin, from Welsh gwyn, gwytin, white. 

9. Celtic *wid-, seer, in compound *dru-wid- (see deru-). 

III. Suffixed o-grade form *woid-o-. Veda; Rig-Veda, from 
Sanskrit vedah, knowledge. [Pokorny 2. u(e)di- (misprint for 
y(e)id-) 1125.] 

we 10- To go after someting, pursue with vigor, desire, 
with noun forms meaning force, power. Oldest form *wih x _. 
Related to wl-ro-. 1. Zero-grade form *wi- (< *wid~). vim, 
violate, violent, from Latin vis , force, with irregular deriva¬ 
tives violare , to treat with force, and violentus, vehement. 2. 
Suffixed o-grade form *woi(d)-tya-. gain * 1 ; rowen, from Old 
French, gaaignier, gaignier, to obtain, from Germanic *wait- 
hanjan, to hunt, plunder, denominative verb from *wai-thjd, 
“pursuit,” hunting. 3. Suffixed zero-grade form *wh-to- be¬ 
coming *wi-to-. invite, from Latin itivitare , to invite (in-, in; 
see en). [Pokorny 3. uei- 1123.1 

weik- 1 Clan (social unit above the household). Oldest form 
*weik-, becoming *weik- in centum languages. 1 . Suffixed form 
*weik-sla-. villa, village, villain, villanelle, villein; bi- 
donville, nasty, from Latin villa, country house, farm. 2. 
Suffixed o-grade form *woik-o-. a. vicinage, vicinity; bai¬ 
liwick, from Latin vicus, quarter or district of a town, neigh¬ 
borhood; b. ANDROECIUM, AUTOECIOUS, DIOCESE, DIOECIOUS, 
ECESIS, ECOLOGY, ECONOMY, ECUMENICAL, HETEROECIOUS, 

monoecious, parish, parochial, from Greek oikos, house, 
and its derivatives oikia, a dwelling, and oikesis, dwelling, ad¬ 
ministration. 3. Zero-grade form *wik-. Vaisya, from Sanskrit 
visah, dwelling, house. [Pokorny ijeik- 1131.] 

weik- 2 Also weig-. To bend, wind. 

A Derivatives include wicker, weak, vicarious. 

I. Form *weig-. la. wych elm, from Old English wice, wych 
elm (having pliant branches); b. wicker, from Middle Eng¬ 
lish wiker, wicker, from a Scandinavian source akin to Swedish 
viker, willow twig, wand; c. wicket, from Old North French 
wiket, wicket (< “door that turns”), from a Scandinavian source 
probably akin to Old Norse vikja, to bend, turn, a-c all from 
Germanic *wik-. 2a. weak, from Old Norse veikr, pliant; b. 
weakfish, from Middle Dutch weec, weak, soft. Both a and b 
from Germanic *waikwaz. 3. week, from Old English wicu, 
wice, week, from Germanic *wikdn-, “a turning,” series. 

II. Form *weik-. Zero-grade form *wik-. a. vicar, vicari¬ 
ous, vice-; vicissitude, from Latin *vix (genitive vicis), turn, 
situation, change; b. vetch, from Latin vicia, vetch (< “twin¬ 
ing plant”). [Pokorny 4. ueik- 1130.] 

weik- 3 To fight, conquer. 1. wight 2 , from Old Norse vigr, 
able in battle, from Germanic *wik-. 2. Nasalized zero-grade 
form *wi-n-k-. vanquish, victor, vincible; convict, con¬ 
vince, evict, evince, from Latin vincere, to conquer. 3. Zero- 
grade form *wik-. Ordovician, from Celtic Ordovices (*ordo- 
wik-), “those who fight with hammers” ( *ordo-, hammer). 
[Pokorny 2. yeik- 1128.] 

we ip- To turn, vacillate, tremble ecstatically. 

A Derivatives include wipe, whip, vibrate. 

1. O-grade form *woip-. waif 1 , waif 2 , waive, waiver, from 
Anglo-Norman waif, ownerless property, from a Scandinavian 
source probably akin to Old Norse veif, waving thing, flag, from 
Germanic *waif-. 2. Variant form *weib-. a. wipe, from Old 
English wipian, to wipe; b. guipure, from Old French guiper, 
to cover with silk; c. whip, from Middle English wippen, to 
whip, a-c all from Germanic *wipjan, to move back and forth. 
3. Perhaps suffixed nasalized zero-grade form *wi-m-p-ila-. 

a. wimple, from Old English wimpel, covering for the neck 
(< “something that winds around”); b. gimp 1 , guimpe, from 
Old High German wirnpal, guimpe; c. perhaps Middle Dutch 
wimmel, auger (< “that which turns in boring”) wimble. 4. 
Suffixed zero-grade variant form *wib-ro-. vibrate, from Latin 
vibrare, to vibrate. [Pokorny ueip- 1131.] 

wekti- Thing, creature, a. whit, wight 1 ; aught 2 , naught, 
not, from Old English wiht, person, thing; b. nix 2 , from Old 
High German wiht, thing, being. Both a and b from Germanic 
*wihti-. [Pokorny uek-ti- 1136.] 

wek w - To speak. 1. O-grade form *wdk w -. a. vocal, voice, 
vowel, from Latin vox, voice; b. Calliope, from Greek ops, 
voice. 2. Suffixed o-grade form *wok w -a-. vocable, voca¬ 
tion, vouch; advocate, avocation, convoke, equivo¬ 
cal, evoke, invoke, provoke, revoke, univocal, from 
Latin vocare, to call. 3. Suffixed form *wek w -es-. epic, epos; 
epopee, orthoepy, from Greek epos, song, word. [Pokorny 
ueh- 1135.] 

wel- 1 To wish, will. 

A Derivatives include wealth, gallop, gallant, voluptuous. 

1. well 2 , from Old English wel, well (< “according to ones 
wish”), from Germanic *wel-. 2. weal 1 , wealth, from Old 
English wela, weola, well-being, riches, from Germanic *welon-. 
3. will 1 , from Old English willa, desire, will power, from Ger¬ 
manic *wiljdn-. 4. will 2 ; nill, willy-nilly, from Old Eng¬ 
lish willan, to desire, from Germanic *wil(l)jan. 5. Germanic 
compound *wil-kumdn- (see g w a-). 6. O-grade form *wol-. a. 
gallop, from Old French galoper, to gallop; b. wallop, from 
Old North French *waloper, to gallop; c. gallant; gallimau¬ 
fry, from Old French galer, to rejoice, from Frankish Latin 
*walare, to take it easy, from Frankish *wala, good, well, a-c 
all from Germanic *wal-. 7. Basic form *wel-. velleity, voli¬ 
tion, voluntary; benevolent, malevolence, from Latin 
velle (present stem vol-), to wish, will. 8. Probably suffixed ex¬ 
tended form *wel-p-i-. voluptuary, voluptuous, from Latin 
voluptds, pleasure, from an adjective *volupis, pleasing (prob- 


ably preserved in the adverb volup, with pleasure, from neuter 
*volupe). [Pokorny 2. uel- 1137.] 

wel- 2 To turn, roll; with derivatives referring to curved, en¬ 
closing objects. 

A Derivatives include waltz, willow, wallow, revolve, valley, helix. 
la. waltz, from Old High German walzan, to roll, waltz; b. 
welter, from Middle Low German or Middle Dutch welteren, 
to roll. Both a and b from Germanic *walt-. 2. whelk 1 , from 
Old English weoluc, weoloc, mollusk (having a spiral shell), 
whelk, from Germanic *weluka-. 3. Perhaps Germanic *wel-. 
willow, from Old English welig, willow (with flexible twigs). 

4. Perhaps Germanic *welk-. walk, from Old English weal- 
can, to roll, toss, and wealcian, to muffle up. 5. O-grade form 
*wol-. a. well 1 , from Old English wiella, wcella, welle, a well 
(< “rolling or bubbling water,” “spring”); b. gaberdine, from 
Old High German wallon, to roam; c. wallet possibly from 
Old North French *walet, roll, knapsack, a-c all from Ger¬ 
manic *wall-. 6. Perhaps suffixed o-grade form *wol-a-. a. 
wale, from Old English walu, streak on the skin, weal, welt; 

b. Old High German *-walu, a roll, round stem, in compound 
*wurzwalu (see wrad-). Both a and b from Germanic *walo. 

7. Extended form *welw-. a. wallow, from Old English weal- 
wian, to roll (in mud), from Germanic *walwdn; b. vault 1 , 
vault 2 , volt 2 , voluble, volume, volute, volutin, volvox, 
voussoir; archivolt, circumvolve, convolve, devolve, 

EVOLVE, INVOLUCRUM, INVOLVE, MULTIVOLTINE, REVOLVE, 
from Latin volvere, to roll; C. suffixed o-grade form *wolw- 
a-. volva, vulva, from Latin vulva, volva, covering, womb; 
d. suffixed zero-grade form *wlw-a-. valve, valvule, from 
Latin valva, leaf of a door (< “that which turns”); e. suffixed 
form *welu-tro-. elytron, from Greek elutron, sheath, cover. 

8. Suffixed form wel-n-. ileus; neurilemma, from Greek eilein 
(< *welnein ), to turn, squeeze. 9. Perhaps variant *wall-. vail, 
vale 1 , valley, vlei, from Latin valles, vallis, valley (< “that 
which is surrounded by hills”). 10. Possibly suffixed form 
*wel-ena-. Helen; elecampane, inulin, from the Greek name 
Helene (oldest form Welena), Helen. 11. Suffixed form *wel-ik-. 
helicon, helix; helicopter, from Greek helix, spiral object. 
12. Suffixed form *wel-mi-nth-. helminth; anthelmintic, 
aschelminth, platyhelminth, from Greek helmis, helmins 
(stem helminth-), parasitic worm. [Pokorny 7. uel- 1140.] 

wela- To strike, wound. Oldest form *welh 2 -. 1. Suffixed o- 
grade form *wol(d)-o-. a. Valhalla, from Old Norse Valholl, 
Valhalla; b. Valkyrie, from Old Norse Valkyrja, “chooser of 
the slain,” name of one of the twelve war goddesses (- kyrja, 
chooser; see geus-). Both a and b from Old Norse valr, the 
slain in battle, from Germanic *walaz. 2. Suffixed basic form 
*weh-nes-. vulnerable, from Latin vulnus (stem vulner-), a 
wound. 3. Suffixed zero-grade form *w/a-fo-. berdache, from 
Old Iranian *varta- (Avestan vardta-), seized, prisoner. [In 
Pokorny 8. yel- 1144.] 

wema- To vomit. Oldest form *wemh r . 1. wamble, from 
Middle English wam(e)len, to feel nausea, stagger, from a Scan¬ 
dinavian source probably akin to Old Norse vamla, qualm, 
and Danish vamle, to become sick, from Germanic *wam-. 2. 
vomit; nux vomica, from Latin vomere, to vomit. 3. emesis, 
emetic, from Greek emein, to vomit. [Pokorny yem- 1146.] 

wen- 1 To desire, strive for. 

▲ Derivatives include win, wont, wish, venerate, venereal, venom, 
venison. 

I. Suffixed form *wen-w-. win, from Old English winnan, to 
win, from Germanic *winn(w)an, to seek to gain. 2. Suffixed 
zero-grade form *wn-ya-. wynn, winsome, from Old Eng¬ 
lish wynn, wen, pleasure, joy, from Germanic *wunjd. 3. Suf¬ 
fixed (stative) zero-grade form *wn-e-, to be contented, won 1 , 
wont, from Old English wunian, to become accustomed to, 
dwell, from Germanic *wunen. 4. Suffixed (causative) o-grade 
form *won-eyo-. wean, from Old English wenian, to accus¬ 
tom, train, wean, from Germanic *wanjan. 5. ween, from Old 
English wenan, to expect, imagine, think, from Germanic de¬ 
nominative *wenjan, to hope, from *weniz, hope. 6. Suffixed 
zero-grade form *wn-sko-. wish, from Old English wyscan, 
to desire, wish, from Germanic *wunsk-. 7. Perhaps o-grade 
form *won-. a. Vanir, from Old Norse Vanir, the Vanir; b. 
vanadium, from Old Norse Vanadis, name of the goddess 
Freya. Both a and b from Germanic *wana-. 8. Suffixed form 
*wen-es-. a. venerate, venereal, venery 1 , Venus, from 
Latin venus, love; b. suffixed form *wen-es-no-. venom, from 
Latin venenum, love potion, poison. 9. Possibly suffixed form 
*wen-eto-, “beloved.” Wend, from Old High German Winid, 
Wend, from Germanic *Weneda-, a Slavic people. 10. Suffixed 
form *wen-ya-. venial, from Latin venia, favor, forgiveness. 

II. Lengthened-grade form *wen-a-. venery 2 , venison, from 
Latin venari, to hunt. 12. Possibly zero-grade suffixed form 
*wn-ig-. banyan, from Sanskrit vanik, vanijah, merchant (? < 
“seeking to gain”). [Pokorny 1. yen- 1146.] 

wen- 2 To beat, wound. 1. Suffixed zero-grade form *wn-to-. 
wound 1 , from Old English wund, a wound, from Germanic 
*wundaz. 2. Suffixed o-grade form *won-yo-. wen 1 , from Old 
English wen(n), wcen(n), wen, from Germanic *wanja-, a swell¬ 
ing. [Pokorny uen- 1108.] 

wer- 1 To raise, lift, hold suspended. Oldest form *h 2 wer~. 

1. Basic form *awer-. aorta, arsis, arterio-, arteriole, 

artery; meteor, from Greek aeirein, to raise, and arterid, 

windpipe, artery. 2. Possibly from this root is Greek aer, air 
(from an obscure basic form *awer-) aerial, aero-, air, aria; 
malaria 3. Zero-grade form *aur-. aura, from Greek aura. 


breath, vapor (related to Greek aer, air; see 2 above). [Pokorny 
1. yer- 1150.] 

wer - 2 Conventional base of various Indo-European roots; 
to turn, bend. 

▲ Derivatives include stalwart, weird, vertebra, wrath, wrong 
wrestle, briar 1 , rhapsody, worm. 

I. Root *wert-, to turn, wind. 1. Germanic *werth-. a. (i) 
-ward, from Old English -weard, toward (< “turned toward”); 
(ii) inward, from Old English inweard, inward, from Ger¬ 
manic *inwarth, inward (*in, in; see en). Both (i) and (ii) 
from Germanic variant *warth ; b. perhaps Germanic deriva¬ 
tive *werthaz, “toward, opposite,” hence “equivalent, worth.” 
worth 1 ; stalwart, from Old English weorth, worth, valuable, 
and derivative noun weorth, wierth, value. 2. worth 2 , from 
Old English weorthan, to befall, from Germanic *werthan, to 
become (< “to turn into”). 3. Zero-grade form * W [ t -. weird, 
from Old English wyrd, fate, destiny (< “that which befalls 
one”), from Germanic *wurthi-. 4. versatile, verse 1 , ver¬ 
sion, versus, vertebra, vertex, vertigo, vortex; adverse, 
anniversary, avert, bouleversement, controversy, con¬ 
verse 1 , CONVERT, DEXTRORSE, DIVERT, EVERT, EXTRORSE, 
EXTROVERSION, EXTROVERT, INTRORSE, INTROVERT, INVERT, 
MALVERSATION, OBVERT, PEEVISH, PERVERT, PROSE, RETRORSE, 
REVERT, SINISTRORSE, SUBVERT, TERGIVERSATE, TRANSVERSE, 

universe, from Latin vertere, to turn, with its frequentative 
versare, to turn, and passive versari, to stay, behave (< “to move 
around a place, frequent”). 5. verst, from Russian versta, line, 
from Balto-Slavic *wirsta-, a turn, bend. 

II. Root *wreit-, to turn. a. wreath, from Old English 
writha, band (< “that which is wound around”); b. writhe, 
from Old English writhan, to twist, torture; C. wrath, wroth, 
from Old English wrath, angry (< “tormented, twisted”), a-c 
all from Germanic *writh-, *wraith-. 

III. Root *wergh-, to turn. 1. worry, from Old English 
wyrgan, to strangle, from Germanic *wurgjan. 2. Nasalized 
variant *wrengh-. a. wring, from Old English wringan, to 
twist, from Germanic *wreng-\ b. (i) wrong, from Middle 
English wrong, wrong, from a Scandinavian source akin to 
Old Norse *vrangr, rangr, curved, crooked, wrong; (ii) wran¬ 
gle, from Middle English wranglen, to wrangle, from a Low 
German source akin to wrangeln, to wrestle. Both (i) and (ii) 
from Germanic *wrang-. 

IV. Root *werg-, to turn. 1. Nasalized variant form *wreng-. 
a. wrench, from Old English wrencan, to twist; b. wrin¬ 
kle, from Old English gewrinclian, to wind (ge-, collective 
prefix; see kom). Both a and b from Germanic *wrankjan. 
2. verge 2 ; converge, diverge, from Latin vergere, to turn, 
tend toward. 

V. Root *wreik-, to turn. la. wry; awry, from Old Eng¬ 
lish wrigian, to turn, bend, go; b. wriggle, from Middle Low 
German wriggeln, to wriggle. Both a and b from Germanic 
*wrig-. 2a. wrist, from Old English wrist, wrist; b. gaiter, 
from Old French guietre, gaiter, from Frankish *wrist-. Both 
a and b from Germanic *wristiz, from *wrihst-. 3. wrest, 
wrestle, from Old English wrcestan, to twist, from secondary 
Germanic derivative *wraistjan. 4. Possibly from this root are 
European words for heather, a. hypericin, hypericum, from 
Greek ereike, tree heath (exact preform uncertain), b. Pos¬ 
sibly o-grade form wroik-o-. briar, brusque, ultimately (via 
a Vulgar Latin form akin to Medieval Latin brucus, heather) 
from Gaulish *bruko-. 

VI. ribald, from Old High German riban, to rub, copulate, 
from Germanic root *wrib-. 

VII. Root *werb-, also *werbh-, to turn, bend. 1. warp, from 
Old English weorpan, to throw away, from Germanic *werp-, 
*warp-, “to fling by turning the arm.” 2. reverberate, from 
Latin verber, whip, rod. 3. verbena, vervain, from Latin 
verbena, sacred foliage. 4. Zero-grade form *w[b-. rhabdo- 
mancy, rhabdovirus, from Greek rhabdos, rod. 5. Nasalized 
variant form *wrembh-. rhombus, from Greek rhombos, magic 
wheel, rhombus. 

VIII. Root *werp-, to turn, wind. 1. Metathesized form 
*wrep-. wrap, from Middle English wrappen, to wrap, from 
a source akin to Danish dialectal vravle, to wind, from Ger¬ 
manic *wrap-. 2. Zero-grade form *wpp-. raphe, raphide; 
rhapsody; staphylorrhaphy, tenorrhaphy, from Greek 
rhaptein, to sew. 

IX. Root *wpni-, worm; rhyme word to k w rmi-. 1. worm, 
from Old English wyrm, worm, from Germanic *wurmiz. 2. 

VERMEIL, VERMI-, VERMICELLI, VERMICULAR, VERMIN, from 

Latin vermis, worm. [Pokorny 3. yer- 1152.] 

wer - 3 To perceive, watch out for. 

A Derivatives include wary, lord, reward, guard, panorama. 

I. O-grade form *wor-. 1. Suffixed form *wor-o-. a. wary, 
from Old English wcer, watchful; b. aware, from Old English 
gewcer, aware (ge-, collective and intensive prefix; see kom); 

c. ware 2 , from Old English warian, to beware, a-c all from 
Germanic *waraz. 2. Suffixed form wor-to-. a. (i) ward; 
lord, steward, from Old English weard, a watching, keeper; 
(ii) warder 2 , from Old English weardian, to ward, guard; b. 
warden; award, reward, wardrobe, from Old North French 
warder, to guard; c. guard; garderobe, regard, from Old 
French guarder, to guard; d. rearward 2 , from Anglo-Norman 
warde, guard, a-d all from Germanic *wardaz, guard, and 

*warddn, to guard. 3. ware 1 , from Old English waru, goods, 
protection, guard, from Germanic *ward. 4. Suffixed form 
*wor-wo-. Arcturus, pylorus, from Greek ouros, a guard. 5. 
Probably variant *(s)wor-, *s(w)or-. ephor, panorama, from 
Greek horan, to see. 
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II. Suffixed (stative) form * *wer-e-. revere 1 , from Lati n 
vereri, to respect, feel awe for. [Pokorny 8. uer- 1164 .] 

wer- 4 To cover. 

▲ Derivatives include overt, cover, warranty, garage, garrison, gar¬ 
nish. 

I. Basic form *wer-. 1. weir, from Old English wer, dam, fish 
trap, from Germanic *wer-jdn-. 2. Compound form *ap-wer- 
yo- ( *ap -, off, away; see apo-). aperient, aperitif, aperture; 
overt, overture, pert, from Latin aperire, to open, uncover. 

3. Compound form *op-wer-yo- ( *op -, over; see epi). cover, 
operculum; kerchief, from Latin operire , to cover. 4. Suf¬ 
fixed form *wer-tro-. ambarella, wat, from Sanskrit vatah, 
enclosure, from lengthened-grade derivative *vart(r)a-. 

II. O-grade form *wor-. 1. warn, from Old English *war(e) 
nian, to take heed, warn, from Germanic *war-ndn. 2a. (i) 
guaranty, from Old French garant, warrant, authorization; 
(ii) warrant, warrantee, warranty, from Old North French 
warant, warrant, and warantir, to guarantee; b. garage, from 
Old French garer, to guard, protect; c. garret, garrison, from 
Old French g(u)arir, to defend, protect; d. warren, from Old 
North French warenne, enclosure, game preserve; e. garment, 
garnish, garniture, from Old French g(u)arnir, to equip, 
a-e all from Germanic *war-. 3. Suffixed form *wor-o-. a. 
Germanic *wardn-, protector, in compound *burg-wardn- (see 
bhergh- 2 ); b. salwar, from Old Iranian compound *$ara- 
vara-, thigh-covering (*iara-, thigh); C. barbican, from Old 
Iranian compound *pari-varaka-, protective ( *pari -, around; 
see per 1 ). [Pokorny 5. yer- 1160.] 

wer- 5 Also wera-. To speak. Oldest form *werh r , with vari¬ 
ant *wreh r , becoming *wre-. 1. Suffixed zero-grade form *wp 
dho-. word, from Old English word , word, from Germanic 
*wurdam. 2. Suffixed form *wer-dho-. verb, verve; adverb, 
proverb, from Latin verburn, word. 3. Suffixed form *wer-yo-. 
irony, from Greek eirein, to say, speak. 4. Variant form *wre-. 
a. Suffixed form *wre-tor-. rhetor, from Greek rhetdr, public 
speaker; b. suffixed form *wre-mn. rheme, from Greek rhema, 
word. [Pokorny 6. uer- 1162.] 

W§-r- Water, liquid, milk. Contracted from *wea,-r-; zero- 
grade contracted to *ur-. Related to eua-dh-r. Suffixed 

zero-grade form *ur-ina-. urine, from Latin urina, urine. [In 
Pokorny 9. ay(e)- 78.] 

were-o- True, trustworthy. Oldest form *wera r o-. 
k Derivatives include warlock, verdict. 

1 . warlock, from Old English wcer, faith, pledge, from Ger¬ 
manic *wera-. 2. veracious, verism, verity, very; aver, 
verdict, veridical, verify, verisimilar, voir dire, from 
Latin virus , true. [Pokorny 11. uer- 1165.] 

werg- To do. Oldest form *werg -, becoming *werg- in 
centum languages. 

▲ Derivatives include work, allergy, surgery, wrought, orgy. 

I. Suffixed form *werg-o-. la. work; handiwork, from 
Old English weorc, were, work; b. boulevard, bulwark, from 
Old High German were, work. Both a and b from Germanic 
*werkam, work. 2. erg 1 , ergative, -urgy; adrenergic, al¬ 
lergy, argon, cholinergic, demiurge, dramaturge, en- 

DERGONIC, ENDOERGIC, ENERGY, ERGOGRAPH, ERGOMETER, 
ERGONOMICS, EXERGONIC, EXERGUE, EXOERGIC, GEORGIC, 
HYPERGOLIC, LETHARGY, LITURGY, METALLURGY, SURGERY, 

synergid, synergism, thaumaturge, from Greek ergon, 
work, action. 

II. Zero-grade form *w[g-. 1. Suffixed forms *wrg-yo-, *wfg- 
to-. a. wrought, from Old English wyrean, to work; b. irk, 
from Old Norse yrkja, to work. Both a and b from Germanic 
*wurkjan, to work, participle *wurhta-. 2. Suffixed form *w[g- 
t-. wright, from Old English wryhta, maker, wright, from 
Germanic *wurhtjd-. 

III. O-grade form *worg-. a. organ, organon, from Greek 
organon (with suffix -ano-), tool; b. orgy, from Greek orgia, 
secret rites, worship (< “service”). [Pokorny 2. uerg- 1168.] 

wers- To confuse, mix up. Compare ers-. 

I. Suffixed basic form. la. war, from Old North French 
werre, war; b. guerrilla, from Spanish guerra, war. Both 
a and b from Germanic *werra-, from *werz-a-. 2. worse, 
from Old English wyrsa, worse, from Germanic comparative 
*wers-izdn-. 3. worst, from Old English wyrsta, worst, from 
Germanic superlative *wers-istaz. 

II. Suffixed zero-grade form *wrs-ti-. wurst; liverwurst, 
from Old High German wurst, sausage (< “mixture”), from 
Germanic *wursti-. [Pokorny uers- 1169.] 

wes- 1 To live, dwell, pass the night, with derivatives mean¬ 
ing “to be.” Oldest form *h 2 wes-. 1. O-grade (perfect tense) 
form *wos-. was, from Old English wees, was, from Germanic 
*was-. 2. Lengthened-grade form *wes-. were, from Old Eng¬ 
lish wcere (subjunctive), wceron (plural), were, from Germanic 
*wez-. 3. wassail, from Old Norse vesa, vera, to be, from Ger¬ 
manic *wesan. 4. Perhaps suffixed form *wes-ta-. Vesta, from 
Latin Vesta, household goddess. 5. Possibly suffixed variant 
form *was-tu-. astute, from Latin astus, skill, craft (practiced 
in a town), from Greek astu, town (< “place where one dwells”). 
6. Suffixed form *wes-eno-. divan, from Old Persian vahanam, 
house. [Pokorny 1. ues- 1170.] 

wes- 2 To clothe. Extension of eu- 1 . 1. Suffixed o-grade 
(causative) form *wos-eyo-. wear, from Old English werian, 
to wear, carry, from Germanic *wazjatt. 2. Suffixed form *wes- 
ti-. vest; devest, invest, revet, travesty, from Latin vestis, 
garment. 3. Suffixed form *wes-nu-. himation, from Greek 


hennunai, to clothe, with nominal derivative heima, hitna (< 
*wes-mn), garment. [Pokorny 5. yes- 1172.] 

wes- 3 To buy. 1 . Suffixed form *wes-no-. venal, vend, from 
Latin venum, sale. 2. Suffixed o-grade form *wos-no-. duop- 
sony, monopsony, from Greek dneisthai, to buy. 3. Suffixed 
form *wes-a-. bazaar, from Persian bazar, from Old Iranian 
*vaha-carana-, “sale-traffic.” 4. Perhaps suffixed form *wes-li-. 
vile; revile, vilify, vilipend, from Latin vilis, cheap, base. 
[Pokorny 8. ues- 1173.] 

wes-pero- Evening, night. 

I. Reduced form *wes-. 1 . Suffixed form * wes-to-, a. west, 
from Old English west, west; b. western, from Old English 
westerne, western; c. westerly, from Old English westra, more 
westerly, a-c all from Germanic *west-. 2. Possibly Germanic 
*wis-, west, in Late Latin Visigothi, “West Goths” ( Gothi, the 
Goths) Visigoth 

II. Basic form *wespero-. 1. pipistrelle, vesper, vesper- 
tilionid, from Latin vesper, evening. 2. Hesperian, Hes- 
perides, Hesperus, from Greek hesperos, evening. [Pokorny 
uesperos 1173.] 

wesr Spring, vernal; primavera 1 , from Latin ver, spring 
(phonologically irregular). [Pokorny ues-r 1174.] 

wet- 1 To blow, inspire, spiritually arouse. Related to we-. 
Oldest form *h 2 wet- 

k Derivatives include Wednesday, atmosphere. 

1. Lengthened-grade form *wdf-. a. Woden; Wednesday, 
from Old English Woden, Woden; b. Odin, from Old Norse 
ddhinn, Odin; C. Wotan, from Old High German Wuotan. 
a-c all from Germanic suffixed form *wdd-eno-, *wdd-ono-, 
“raging,” “mad,” “inspired,” hence “spirit,” name of the chief 
Teutonic god *Wod-enaz-, d. wood 2 , from Old English wod, 
mad, insane, from Germanic *wddaz; e. Celtic *wat-. vatic, 
from Latin vates, prophet, poet, from a Celtic source akin to 
Old Irish faith, seer. 2. O-grade form *wot-. wedeln, from 
Old High German wedil, fan, from Germanic suffixed form 
*wath-ila-. 3. Suffixed variant form *wat-no-. fan 1 , van 3 , from 
Latin vannus, a winnowing fan. 4. Oldest basic form ^wet- 
becoming *awet- in suffixed form *awet-mo-. atmosphere, 
from Greek atmos (< *aetmos), breath, vapor. [Pokorny 1. 
udt- 1113.] 

wet- 2 Year. 1. Suffixed form *wet-ru-. wether; bellweth¬ 
er, from Old English wether, wether, from Germanic *wethruz, 
perhaps “yearling.” 2. Suffixed form *wet-es-. a. veteran; in¬ 
veterate, from Latin vetus, old (< “having many years”); b. 
veterinary, from Latin veterinus, of beasts of burden, of cattle 
(perhaps chiefly old cattle); C. etesian, from Greek etos, year. 
3. Suffixed form *wet-olo-. veal, vitellus, from Latin vitulus, 
calf, yearling. [Pokorny yet- 1175.] 

wi- Apart, in half. 1. Suffixed form *wi-ito~. wide, from Old 
English wid, wide (< “far apart”), from Germanic *widaz. 2. 
Suffixed (comparative) form *wi-tero-. a. with, withers, 
from Old English wither, against, with its derivative with, with, 
against; b. guerdon; widdershins, from Old High German 
widar, against. Both a and b from Germanic *withro, against. 
[Pokorny 1. lit- 1175.] 

wl-ro- Man. Oldest form *wih x -ro -, derivative of weia-. 

▲ Derivatives include werewolf, world, virtuoso. 
la. werewolf, wergeld, from Old English wer, man; b. (i) 
world, from Old English weorold, world; (ii) Weltanschau¬ 
ung, Weltschmerz, from Old High German weralt, world. 
Both (i) and (ii) from Germanic compound *wer-ald-, “life 
or age of man” ( *-ald -, age; see al- 2 ); C. loup-garou, from 
Old French garoul, werewolf, from Frankish *wer-wulf, “man- 
wolf” ( *wulf, wolf; see wjk w o-). Both a and b from German¬ 
ic *weraz, from shortened form *wiraz. 2. virago, virile, 

VIRTUE, VIRTUOSA, VIRTUOSO; DECEMVIR, DECURION, DUUM¬ 
VIR, triumvir, from Latin vir, man. 3. curia, from Latin 
curia, curia, court, possibly from *co-vir-ia, “men together” 
(*co-, together; see kom). [Pokorny ytro-s 1177.] 

wlkmtl- Twenty. Compound of wi-, in half, hence two, and 
*(d)kmt-i (nominative dual), decade, reduced zero-grade form 
of dekm. Oldest form *wikmti-, becoming *wiktpti- in centum 
languages. 1. vicenary, vigesimal, vigintillion, from Latin 
viginti, twenty. 2. eicosanoid, eicosapentaenoic acid, ico¬ 
sahedron, from Greek eikosi, twenty. 3. pachisi, from San¬ 
skrit vimsatih, twenty. [Pokorny ui-kmt-i 1177.] 

wjk w O- Wolf. la. wolf, from Old English wulf, wolf; b. 
aardwolf, from Middle Dutch wolf, wulf, wolf; C. wolfram, 
from Old High German wolf, wolf; d. Frankish *wulf, wolf, 
in compound *wer-wulf (see wT-ro-). a-d all from Germanic 
*wulfaz. 2. Taboo variant *lupo-. lobo, lupine 1 , lupine 2 , 
lupus, robalo; loup-garou, from Latin lupus, wolf. 3. Taboo 
variant *luk w o-. a. lycanthrope, lycopene, lycopodium, 
from Greek lukos, wolf; b. suffixed form *luk w -ya. lytta; 
alyssum, from Greek lussa, martial rage, madness, rabies 
(“wolf-ness”). [Pokorny tylk^os 1178.] 

wjp-e- Fox. 1. vulpine, from Latin vulpes, fox. 2. Taboo 
variant *dlopik-. alopecia, from Greek alopex, fox. [Pokorny 
Ulp- 1179.] _ 

WOS You (plural), rendezvous, from Latin vos, you. [In 
Pokorny 1. iu- 513.] 

wrad- Branch, root. Oldest form *wreh 2 d-, colored to 

*wrah 2 d-, becoming *wrad-. 
k Derivatives include root 1 , wort, radish, licorice. 


wer- 4 | yu- 

I. Basic form *wrad-. root 1 ; rutabaga, from Old Norse rot, 
root, from Germanic *wrdt-. 

II. Zero-grade form *wpd-. la. wort 1 , from Old English 
wyrt, plant, herb; b. Gewurztraminer, from Old High 
German wurz, plant, root; C. mangel-wurzel, from German 
Wurzel, root (< *wurzwala, rootstock; *-wala, a roll, round stem; 
see wel- 2 ). a-c all from Germanic *wurtiz. 2. Suffixed form 
*wpd-ya-. wort 2 , from Old English wyrt, brewer’s wort, from 
Germanic *wurtjd-. 3. radical, radicle, radish, radix; de¬ 
racinate, eradicate, irradicable, from Latin radix, root. 

4. Suffixed form *wrdd-mo-. ramose, ramus; ramify, from 
Latin ramus, branch. 5. Perhaps suffixed reduced form *wr(o) 
d-ya. rhizo-, rhizome; coleorhiza, licorice, mycorrhiza, 
from Greek rhiza, root. [Pokorny y(e)rad- 1167.] 

ye- To throw, impel. Contracted from *yeh r . 1. Extended 
zero-grade forms *yak-yo- and *yak-e- (stative) gisant, gist, 
gite, jactitation, jess, jet 2 , jete, jetsam, jettison, jetty 1 , 

JOIST, JUT; ABJECT, ADJACENT, ADJECTIVE, AMICE, CIRCUMJA¬ 
CENT, CONJECTURE, DEJECT, EASE, EJACULATE, EJECT, INJECT, 
INTERJECT, OBJECT, PARGET, PROJECT, REJECT, SUBJACENT, SUB¬ 
JECT, superjacent, traject, from Latin iacere, to throw, lay, 
and iacere, to lie down (< “to be thrown”) and iaculum, dart. 2. 
Basic form *ye- and zero-grade form *ya-. catheter, diesis, 
enema, paresis, synesis, from Greek hienai, to send, throw. 
[Pokorny ie- 502.] 

yeg- Ice. icicle, from Old English gicel, icicle, ice, from Ger¬ 
manic *jakilaz, *jekilaz. [Pokorny ieg- 503.] 

yek- To speak. Suffixed o-grade form *yok-o-. jewel, jocose, 

JOCULAR, JOKE, JUGGLE, JUGGLER; JEOPARDY, from Latin WCUS, 
joke. [Pokorny iek- 503.] 

yek w r Liver. 1. hepatic, hepato-; heparin, hepatitis, 
from Greek hepar, liver (stem hepat- < *yek w n-t- < Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean oblique stem *ySk w n~). 2. gizzard, from Persian jigar, 
liver. [Pokorny jete-[(t-) 504.] 

yer- Year, season. Oldest form *yeh,r-, becoming *yer-. 1. 
Suffixed basic form *yer-o-. a. year, from Old English gear, 
year; b. Yahrzeit, from Old High German jar, year. Both a 
and b from Germanic *jeram, year. 2. Suffixed o-grade form 
*yor-a-. horary, hour; horologe, horology, horoscope, 
from Greek hdra, season. [In Pokorny 1. ei- 293.] 

yes- To boil, foam, bubble. 1. yeast, from Old English gist , 
yeast, from Germanic *jest~. 2. kieselguhr, from Old High 
German jesan, to ferment, and jerian, to cause to ferment, from 
Germanic *jes-. 3. eczema, zeolite, from Greek zeein, zein, 
to boil. [Pokorny jes- 506.] 

yeu- Vital force, youthful vigor. Oldest form *h 2 yeu-; variant 
of aiw-. Suffixed zero-grade form *yuwen- (< *yu-aen -), “pos¬ 
sessing youthful vigor,” young. 1 . Further suffixed form *yuwn- 
ti-. youth, from Old English geoguth, youth, from Germanic 
*jugunthi-, *juguntho. 2. Further suffixed form *yuwn-ko-. a. 
(i) young, from Old English geong, young; (ii) junker, from 
Old High German jutic, young; (iii) younker, from Middle 
Dutch jonc, young, (i)-(iii) all from Germanic *jungaz, from 
*juwungaz-, b. gallowglass, from Old Irish oac, from Celtic 
*yowanko-. 3. junior, June, Juno, juvenile; rejuvenate, 
from Latin iuvenis , young. [Pokorny 3. jeu- 510.] 

yeug- To join. 

▲ Derivatives include yoke, jugular, adjust, junta, yoga. 

I. Zero-grade form *yug-. 1. Suffixed form *yug-o-. a. 
yoke, from Old English geoc, yoke, from Germanic *yukam ; 
b. JUGATE, JUGULAR, JUGUM; CONJUGATE, SUBJUGATE, from 
Latin iugum, yoke; c. zygo-, zygoma, zygote, -zygous; 
azygos, syzygy, from Greek zugon, yoke, and zugoun, to join; 
d. Yuga, from Sanskrit yugarn, yoke. 2. Suffixed (superlative) 
form *yug-isto-. jostle, joust; adjust, juxtapose, juxtapo¬ 
sition, from Latin iuxtd, close by, perhaps from *iugista (via), 
“on a nearby (road).” 3. Nasalized zero-grade form *yu-n-g-. 

JOIN, JOINDER, JOINT, JOINTURE, JUNCTION, JUNCTURE, JUNTA; 
ADJOIN, CONJOIN, CONJUGAL, CONJUNCT, ENJOIN, INJUNCTION, 
rejoin 1 , rejoinder, subjoin, from Latin iungere, to join. 

II. Suffixed form *yeug-mn. zeugma, from Greek zeugma, 
a bond. 

III. Suffixed o-grade form *youg-o-. yoga, from Sanskrit 
yogah, union. [Pokorny 2. jeu- 508.] 

yewes- Law. 1. jural, jurist, jury 1 ; abjure, adjure, 
conjure, injury, juridical, jurisconsult, jurisdiction, 

JURISPRUDENCE, NONJUROR, OBJURGATE, PERJURE, from Latin 
ids (stem iur-), law, and its derivative iurare, “to pronounce a 
ritual formula,” swear. 2. Compound form *yewes-dik- (see 
deik-). 3. Suffixed from *yewes-to-. just 1 , from Latin iustus, 
just. [Pokorny jeyos- 512.] 

yewo- A grain, probably barley. Suffixed form *yew-ya. 
zein; zeaxanthin, from Greek zeia, one-seeded wheat. 
[Pokorny jeuo- 512.] 

yu- You. Second person (plural) pronoun, ye 2 , you, from Old 
English ge and eow, you, from Germanic *juz (nominative) and 
*iwwiz (oblique). [Pokorny 1. ju- 513.] 
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